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PREFACE. 


T HE materials placed in the hands of the Editor, 
from which to make selections for the following 
work, were : 1. Brief journals reaching as far as 1810, 
inclusive; 2. A regular and full home Diary, begun in 
1811, and continued till within five days of Mr. Robin¬ 
son's death, forming, thirty-five closely written volumes ; 
3. About thirty volumes of Journals of tours; 4 Rem¬ 
iniscences, reaching down to the year 1843, inclusive; 
5 . Miscellaneous papers; 8. A large number of letters. 
It was Mr. Robinson’s intention to very materially re¬ 
duce the number of letters, and to leave only those which 
were valuable. This sifting ho regarded as a chief work ■ 
of his later years, and he was fond of quoting respecting 
it the saying of Dr. Aikin when struck by paralysis: 
“ I must make the most of the salvage of life.” But al- 
„ though he destroyed a vast number of letters, the work 
of selection and arrangement was very far from com¬ 
pleted. 

The part of his papers of which he himself contem¬ 
plated the posthumous publication, was a selection from 
his Reminiscences, with some letters. Many friends re¬ 
peatedly urged him to make the necessary preparation for 
such a publication. Among these were Rogers and 
Wordsworth. On the recommendation of the latter, Mr. 
Robinson laid special stress, for he said: “Wordsworth 
must be aware that there are many interesting particulars 
respecting himself, which I should wish to preserve, if I 
preserved anything.” And the recommendation was, 
therefore, interpreted as a sanction to including these 
particulars with those relating to G-oethe, Wieland, and 
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others. To his executors, Mr.'Bobinson used to say: “ If 
you were to print all that you find” (referring to the 
Beminiscences), “ I should think you would show great 
want of judgment; and I should think the same if you 
came to the conclusion that there is nothing worth print¬ 
ing ” About six weeks before his death, he met Mr. Mac¬ 
millan, the publisher of' these volumes/who, as they were 
going down to lunch, gave him his arm, and on the stairs 
said: “ Mr. Bobinson, I wonder that you have never been 
induced to undertake some great literary work.” Mr. 
Bobinson stopped, and, placing his hand on Mr. Macmil¬ 
lan’s shoulder, answered: “ It is because I am a wise man. 

I early found that.I had not the literary ability to.:give 
me such a place among English authors as I should have 
desired; but I thought that I had an opportunity of 
gaining a knowledge of many of the most distinguished 
men of the age, and that I might do some good by keep¬ 
ing a record of my interviews with them.” And writing 
to his brother in 1842, he said : “ When you complain of 
my not being so copious as I ought on such occasions, 
you only remind me of what I am already sufficiently 
“aware, and that I want in an eminent degree the Boswell 
faculty. With his excellent memory and tact, had I ear¬ 
ly in life set about following his example, I might, beyond 
all doubt, have supplied a few volumes superior in value 
to his c J ohnson,’ though they would not have been so » 
popular. Certainly the names recorded in his great work 
are not so important as Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Wie- 
land, the Duchesses Amelia and Louisa of Weimar, and 
Tieck, — as Madame de Stael, La Fayette, Abb4 Gr4goire, 
Benjamin Constant, — as Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Bogers, Hazlitt, Mrs. Barbauld, Clarkson, &c., &c., • 
&c., for I could add a great number of minor stars. And 
yet what has come of all this ? Nothing. What will 
come of it ? P.erhaps nothing.” 

From the year 1811 the Diary is entitled to the most 
prominent place. The Beminiscences were not begun 
till Mr. Bobinson had nearly reached threescore years 
and ten ; and even if they had been written in the fresh¬ 
ness of his memory, and in the fulness of his mental 
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vigor, they would still hardly have had equal value with 
the daily record, which breathes the air of the scenes 
and incidents to which it relates. 

In the execution of his task, the Editor has kept two 
objects especially in view: first, to preserve interesting 
particulars respecting distinguished men, both in England 
and on the Continent ; and, secondly, to keep unbroken 
the thread of Mr. Bobinson’s own life. One reason why 
the materials were put into his hands rather than those of 
one possessing more literary experience was, that he had 
been himself a student at -German Universities, and was 
interested in German literature; but the chief reason was 
that, from various circumstances, he was likely to give 
due prominence to Mr. Bobinson’s own modes of thinking 
and mental characteristics, his independent unconforming 
ways, without which those who knew him best would 
feel that they had not a faithful portrait of their friend. 
If this were not secured, the executors would consider 
that they were not carrying out his own aim, in leaving 
the . selection of editor to them, without guidance or re¬ 
straint. The Editor has, therefore, felt it to be his duty 
to take all the care he could that the unpopular, or com¬ 
monly uninteresting, subjects of Mr. Bobinson’s thought 
and interest should not be suppressed, in order to make 
the book more in accordance with the public taste. 

The Editor cannot venture to hope that, in the first edi¬ 
tion of the work, there will not be many mistakes. Mr. 
Bobinson often excited surprise by his wonderful mem¬ 
ory in the narration of personal incidents ; but in re¬ 
gard to dates and names, it was not altogether without 
grounds that he called himself an incorrigible blunderer. 

Of the mass of MS. which remains after selection, it will 
be enough to say, that it, for the most part, refers simply 
to the ordinary matters of private life, but that there are 
some parts which, though they could not, with propriety, 
be published now, may in time have a public interest and 
value* It may, perhaps, not be out of place to give very 

* Mr. Robinson’s papers will be carefully preserved with a view to any histor¬ 
ical value they may acquire by the lapse of time. It may be stated, as a 
rougli guess, that tne selections, not talcing into account the letters, do not 
amount to more than a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of the whole. 
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briefly some of the most marked impressions of Mr. 
Robinson, which have been left on the Editor’s mind, 
after reading the whole. 

In Holcroft’s “ Hugh Trevor ” there is a passage in 
which Mr. Robinson was ’greatly interested, because he 
felt it to be singularly applicable to himself: “ I was pos¬ 
sessed of that hilarity which, when not regulated by a 
strong desire to obtain some particular purpose, shows 
itself in a thousand extravagant forms, and is then called 
animal spirits ; but when once turned to an attainment 
of some great end, assumes the more worthy appellation 
of activity of mind.” Of this passage Mr. Robinson says: 

“ I have through life had animal spirits in a high degree. 

I might, under certain circumstances, have had more.” 
When he was in his seventieth year, Mrs. Clarkson said- 
of him, that he was “as much a boy as ever.” Words¬ 
worth called him “ a healthy creature, who talked of com¬ 
ing again in seven years, as others would of seven days.” 
And the first line of the Dedication to H. C. R. of the 
“ Memorials of the Italian Tour ” is : — 

“ Companion! By whose buoyant spirit cheered.” 

This was, doubtless, in some measure owing to a health¬ 
ful and vigorous constitution. Very rarely does so long 
a life pass with so little interruption from illness. Even 
so late as 1831, when he was in Italy, he made an excur¬ 
sion with three gentlemen, one of whom, before their 
return, volunteered this confession : “ When I heard that 
you were to be of the party, I, at first, refused to go; ‘ For,’ 
I said, ‘ Mr. Robinson is an old man, and the rest of us 
shall have to accommodate ourselves to his infirmities ’; 
but you have already knocked up two of us, and all but 
me also.” 

Mr. Robinson was a voracious devourer of books. He 
read before he got up, and after he went to bed. On his 
journeys, whether on foot or on a stage-coach, he was in 
the habit of spending much of his time in reading. The 
most attractive scenery had to share his attention with a 
book. He said : “ I could have no pleasure at the seaside 
without society. That is the one great want of my life, 
or rather the second,—the first being books.” In a 
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Christmas visit to Rydal, for a month, or five weeks, he 
would read from ten to twenty volumes of such works as 
those of Arnold, Whately, and Isaac Taylor. Nor was he 
one of those who think they have read a work when they 
have only skimmed through it, and made themselves ac¬ 
quainted with its general contents. Sometimes he gives, 
in the Diary, an account of what he read, and there is a 
large bundle of separate papers, containing abstracts of 
books, plots of stories, and critical remarks. 

In his case, however, there was no danger of becoming 
so absorbed in literature as to lose his interest in men. 
He was eminently social. But he liked to have to do 
with persons who had some individuality. It was an af¬ 
fliction to him to be obliged to spend several hours with 
one of those colorless beings who have no opinions, 
tastes,- or principles of their own. Writing from Ger¬ 
many to his brother, he said, “ I love characters extreme¬ 
ly.” The words, “ He is a character,” are frequently the 
prelude to an interesting personal description. Of one 
whom he' knew, he says : “ All his conversation is ostenta¬ 
tious egotism; and yet it is preferable to the dry talk 
about the weather, which some men torment me with. 
The revelations of character are always interesting.” 
This interest in character seems to have given him an in¬ 
tuitive power of finding out noticeable men. Wherever 
he was, — in London, Germany, or Rome, — a secret affin¬ 
ity was almost sure to bring him into contact with those 
who were most worth knowing, and to lead to a lasting 
acquaintance with them. When compelled, by Napo¬ 
leon’s soldiers, to fly from Hamburg, and to take refuge in 
Stockholm, he formed a friendship with the veteran 
Arndt, and there was no diminution in the warmth of 
their greeting after an interval of twenty-seven years. 

Mr. Robinson’s name is widely known as that of a cap¬ 
ital talker. There is a saying that a man’s strength is 
also his weakness, and in this case there are not wanting 
jokes about his taking all the conversation to himself. It 
is reported that one day at a breakfast-party at Sain 
Rogers’s, the host said to those assembled : “ 0, if there 
is any one here who wishes to say anything, he had bet- 


a share of the talk. When his strength was beginning to 
fail, his friend Edwin Eield urged him in a letter to re¬ 
frain from talking “ more than two hours consecutively.” 
He notes this in the Diary, and adds: “ Is this satire ? It 
does not offend me.” Yet he was too candid not to ac¬ 
knowledge that conversation was the one thing in which, 
in his own estimation, he excelled. It was, he said, his 
power of expression which enabled him to make his way 
as a barrister, notwithstanding his deficiencies in legal at¬ 
tainment* He not only had a copious vocabulary, but 
could also convey much meaning by his manner, and by 
a playful exaggeration in his words. 

Of this last use of speech he says in a letter to his 
brother: “ What I wrote about the parson’s alleging 
that he had never seen me at church, was not altogether 
a joke, but was a real feeling, exaggerated into a joke, 
which is very much my habit in company, and, I may 
say, is one of the secrets of conversational tact. There 
is not a better way of insinuating a wholesome but un¬ 
palatable truth, than clothing it in language wilfully be¬ 
yond truth, so that it may be taken as a satire on those 
who gravely maintain the same doctrine, by all who per¬ 
haps would not tolerate a sober and dry statement of it. 
I have the vanity to think I know how to do this, but I 
may sometimes fail, of course. The intelligent always 
understand me, and the dull are puzzled.” It is not too 
much to say, that to the great majority of those who 
were in the habit of meeting him his conversation was a 
real delight. The Editor well remembers the secret pleas¬ 
ure with which he invariably saw him come into the 
room, and the feeling which the announcement of his 
death caused, as of a loss which, in kind, could never be 
made up. There were veins in his conversation, from which 
more good was to be gained in a pleasant hour after din¬ 
ner, than from many a lengthened serious discourse. 

* Whatever amount of truth there may be in Mr. Robinson’s own idea of 
his legal attainments, he, at all events, as the Diary shows, was a great reader 
of legal books, while he was in practice at the bar. 









A title that suggested itself to him for his Reminiscences 
was, “ Retrospect of an Idle Life.” When on one occa¬ 
sion he was told hy his medical attendant that he had 
been using his brain too much, he exclaimed, " That is 
absurd.” lie would say of himself, that while he talked 
too much he did nothing. But, in truth, men "who have 
nothing to do ” are very serviceable members of society, 
if they only know how to employ their time. 

mi t t t*t. . . t •..<* 


reproaches ho heaped upon himself for not being of more 
use. Miss Denman says in a letter: “ I must scold 
you in good earnest. What can you mean by complain¬ 
ing of being useless in the world, when you must be con¬ 
scious that every human being you ever called friend has 
found you one in any and every emergency where your 
kindness and services could be made available ? Do we 
not all.feel and acknowledge this, and are you the only 
forgetful person ? I ’ll tell you what you should do. 
When the uncomfortable discouraging idea is taking hold 
of your mind, call over the names of the persons you 



























of any case in which money will do good, come to me ! ” f 
And he did not like to be much thanked; he felt humili¬ 
ated by it, when he had simply followed the natural dic¬ 
tates of kindness and good-will He was especially fond 
of promoting the enjoyment of the young. “ In the hap¬ 
piness of the young,” he said, in a letter to his brother, 

“ we, the aged, if we are not grossly selfish, shall be able 
to take pleasure.” If it were rumored that the students 
of University Hall wanted the relief of a dance, towards 
the close of a session of hard study, they would presently 
hear that an anonymous friend had presented £ 50 for the 
purpose. He took great pains with his gifts. He would 
often get some Mend to choose a wedding present, and the 
value was “ not to he less than a sum named,” — always a 
handsome amount With a book-gift, he would some¬ 
times send a long and valuable letter about the best way 
to read.it. In Rome, on the birthday of Pepina, Miss 
Mackenzie’s adopted child, he put into her hands a pres- ' 
ent of money, with a kind letter of advice, which he 
hoped would be valuable to her in after life. There was 
often peculiar delicacy in his acts of generosity. In one 
of his tours, he found his old friend Charlotte Serviere 
somewhat narrowed in her circumstances, and, calling at 
Frankfort on his way hack, he begged her to do him the 
favor of relieving him. of a part of the too large balance 
which his tour had left in his hands, and to excuse a 
pecuniary gift from an old Mend. • He would not let her 
express the gratitude she felt; but on leaving the house, 
on a subsequent visit, he could not prevent the old ser¬ 
vant from seizing him by the hand and saying, “ I thank 
you for the great j oy you have given to the Fraulein.” Some 
who are now thriving in fortune, and holding a prominent 
place in the literary world, will remember the little “ sealed 

* Mr. Robinson often said to E. W. Field: “ You cannot think what a trou- . 
ble it is to me to spend a shilling on myself; but if you know of any good 
way of using my money, come to me." 



only, however, did some of his best anecdotes get abroad, if 
sometimes in an imperfect form, but he seems to have had 
no disposition to keep back other matter, though strictly 
under his own control. When he heard that Moore was 
preparing a “ Life of Byron," lie wrote a letter, which, it 
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are chiefly developed, and that the tail feathers (the bal¬ 
ancing power, or judgment) are the growth of later years. 
Accordingly, Mr. Robinson, though himself of the widest 
toleration, thought “ intolerance not inexcusable in a 
young man. Tolerance comes with age.” Ilia own largo 
experience of diversity of opinion, taste, and feeling, 
combined with excellence of character, had made him 
thoroughly catholic in spirit; and with his tendency to 
self-depreciation, lie was (to borrow Dr. King’s expres¬ 
sion) “ too modest to bo tolerant." But there, were two 

• Not indeed for the faults of tho young only. “ Dr. E. spoke with spirit 
tibout T. I defended poor T. as well tw 1 could, with more love than logic. 
Ho is Indefensible. Atnyot cheered me on, who loves oil his old friends | he 














other class is indicated by his own words: “ 1 cannot tol¬ 
erate the toleration of slavery.” Of these two forms of 
intolerance, the first, which cost him some friendships, he 
acknowledged as a fault, and, on various occasions, ex¬ 
pressed his deep regret at it, as arising from a want of 
control over his temper; the second he felt to be a vir¬ 
tue. To one who was satirical on the subject of slavery, 
he said: “ Lord John is fair game, and the Times, and the 
Whigs too, if by Whigs you mean the great Whig fam¬ 
ilies ; but humanity is too sacred a subject for irony.” 

Mr. Robinson used to lament that he had not the fac¬ 
ulty of giving a graphic account of the illustrious men 
with whom he came into contact. He had, at all events, 
one qualification for interesting others, — he was inter¬ 
ested himself. The masters of style have no arts which 
can take the place of a writer’s own enthusiasm in his 
subject. Mr. Robinson’s descriptions are often all the 
more effective from their very naturalness and simplicity. 
The Italian tour, with Wordsworth, may be cited as an 
example. What was written on the journeys is, on the 
whole, hardly equal to the ordinary home Diary. Nor is 
that tour one of the best, so far as the record is concerned. 
And yet the few notes jotted down day by day are ad¬ 
mirably illustrative of Wordsworth’s mind-and character, 
and are strikingly confirmed by the " Memorials ” written 
by him afterwards. The poet’s love for natural beauties 
rather than works of art, for the country rather than the 
towns, for fresh life in bird, or flower, or little child, 
rather than for the relics of the things of old,—his an¬ 
noyance at the long streets of Bologna, — his eagerness 
to depart from the fashionable watering-place of Ischl, — 
the wide difference in his interest in those places which 
have influenced the character and works of a great man, 
and those which have only been outwardly associated 
■with him, — his being allured by the sound of a stream, 
and led on and on till midday, notwithstanding that he 
was expected back to breakfast, and the relief his anxious 
friend felt as soon as he heard the same sound, knowing 










liis German friends, that they felt themselves to he under- 



mwh wore they invited. None were allowed to oome there 


























minds from tdje most opposite points in the wid< 
of opinion. Softened by his genial spirit, and ; 
by his cheerful flow of kindly and interesting tal 
and Liberals, High-Churchmen and Dissenter 
themselves side by side at his hospitable board, 
suspecting that they were enemies, and learned 
they had never learned it before, how much de 
stronger is the common human heart, which bim 
in one, than those intellectual differences which 
witness of our weakness and infallibility, and s( 
the expression of our obstinacy and self-will.” 
indeed, no small privilege to hear the passing 
the day, and the chief questions of literature, tal 
by able men of such widely differing points of a 
in a spirit of mutual respect and kindness, 
host, who was as free in the expression of his o 
ions as he was ready to listen to the opinions c 
seldom failed to bring to bear on the question ui 
sideration some recollection from Weimar or Hi 
walk with Wordsworth at Rydai, or an even: 
Charles Lamb. 

To those who were not intimate with Mr. 1 
what he says respecting religion may sometimes 
zling. There are occasions when his words seem 
that with him belief was rather hoped for than f 
possession. He thought there was more real pie 
exclamation of the anxious father in the Gospel 
I believe; help thou mine unbelief,” than in the i 
and self-satisfied assertion of the longest crec 
sympathy in opinions was with those who have < 
the fullest liberty of thought. He had traversei 
wide the realms of theological speculation, and 
part he had found sincere and devout men. Bu 
always interested and touched by genuine relig: 
ing, wherever he found it,— whether in the si] 
fervent faith of the Moravians at Ebersdorf, o 
blessings which the old Catholic woman at Bischo 

* Where Christian Brentano had been at school. 













at AmDiesiae, wnere "sweet Jessie ±±araen react tne 
prayers.” He thoroughly entered into the sentiment of 
the author of the “ Eehgio Medici,” — “I cannot laugh at, 
hut rather pity, the fruitless journeys of pilgrims, or con¬ 
demn the miserable condition of friars ; for though mis¬ 
placed in circumstances, there is something in it of devo¬ 
tion. I could never hear the Ave Mary hell without an 
elevation, or think it a sufficient warrant, because they 
erred in one circumstance, for me to err in all, — that is, 
in silence and contempt. Whilst, therefore, they directed 
their devotions to her, I offered mine to God, and recti¬ 
fied the errors of their prayers by rightly ordering mine 
own.” Looking to the church of the future, he hoped 
there would he found in it “ the greatest quantity of relig¬ 
ion founded on devotional sentiment, and the least quan¬ 
tity of church government compatible with it, and con¬ 
sistent with order.” The concluding paragraph of his 
obituary of his friend Anthony Eobinson, written in 
1827, is strikingly applicable to himself: “ Could Mr. 
Eobinson be justly deemed a religious man ? If religion 
be a system of confident conclusions on all the great 
points of metaphysical speculation, as they respect the 
universe and its author, — man and bis position in the 
one, and relation to the other, — it must be owned Mr. 
Eobinson laid no claim to the character. But if the reli¬ 
gious principle be that which lays the foundations of all 
truth deeper than the external and visible world; if reli¬ 
gious feeling be in humble submission to the unknown 
Infinite Being, who produced all things, and in a deep 
sense of the duty of striving to act and bve in conform¬ 
ity with the will of that Being; if, further, Christianity 
consist in acknowledging the Christian Scriptures as the 
exposition of the Divine will, and the guide of human 
conduct, — then, surely, he may boldly claim to be a 
member of that true Christian Cathobc Church, according 
to his own definition of it, — 'An association of men for 
the cultivation of knowledge, the practice of piety, and 
the promotion of virtue. 5 ” * 

* Monthly Repository, 1827, p. 298. 


cially the case in his old age. As we like to look up to 
the stars, though we may not be able to tell their magni¬ 
tude or their distance, and to behold the majesty of the 
sea, though we may not be able to fathom its depths, 
so he seemed to be attracted to the great problems of re¬ 
ligion, as if he liked to feel their infinitude, rather than 
hoped to find their solution. He stated as his experi¬ 
ence, that “ Religion in age supplies the animal spirits of 
youth.” His old age had its pathetic side, as, indeed, 
every old age must have. 

Those who, in his later years, met him in society, and 
saw how full of life he was, with what zest and anima¬ 
tion he told his old stories, merely requiring, now and 
then, help as to. a name or a date, may easily have im¬ 
agined his strength greater than it really was. 

But though few, perhaps, have ever so closely watched 
the approach, of infirmity, and though he was in the 
habit of saying, “ Growing old is like growing poor, a sort 
of going down in the world,” his frequent expression was, 
“ This does not make me melancholy.” And when, at 
last, “ everything seemed to ■ tire,” there was, with this 
feeling of mortal weariness, another feeling, which was 
that he was 

“ On the brink of being born.” 

T. S. . 

Hampstead. 


The Editor desires to acknowledge the valuable assist- 
ance he has received; and would especially mention 
James Gairdner, Esq., of the Record Office; George 
Scharf, Esq., one of Mr. Robinson’s intimate and highly 
valued friends ; and J. Morley, Esq., author of “ Burke : 
a Historical Study,” &c. Mr. Gairdner made the selec¬ 
tions in some of the years. The proofs have had the ad¬ 
vantage of additional notes, especially in connection with 
art, by Mr. Scharf, and of excellent suggestions by Mr. 
Morley. Dr. Wagner has rendered a like service, in re- 











ness of Lady Byron’s relatives, in regard to the letters 
by her, the Editor cannot hut add the expression of a 
hope, that, before long, the public may have the oppor¬ 
tunity of a fuller acquaintance with the correspondence 
of one capable of writing such letters. 
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CHAPTER I. 

• FAMILY AND CHILDHOOD. 

I T is one of the evidences, or shall I say consequences, of a 
happy frame of mind, that I am capable of deriving pleas¬ 
ure from things, the absence or even loss of which does not 
give me pain. I should have rejoiced had I been well born, 
could I have reckoned historical characters among my ances¬ 
tors ; but it has never occasioned me any serious uneasiness 
that my family are of as insignificant a class as can be im¬ 
agined. Among the Robinsons I cannot find a single individual 
who appears to have acquired any distinction, and among the 
Crabbs only a remote probability of an affinity to a single in¬ 
dividual of the name, who has ever been heard of, — and that 
is .the Poet. 

My father used to say that his great-grandfather was a 
tanner at Bildeston in Suffolk, and that his name was Henry. 
My great-grandfather was Thomas. Ho was a tanner at Sud¬ 
bury, where he is said to have attained tho dignity of Mayor. 

Some circumstances concerning the marriage of my father 
and mother are worth writing down. I have forgotten from 
whom I heard them. My mother, Jemima Crabb, was the 
eldest daughter of a large family, and when of an age to be 
useful .she left her father’s crowded house to reside at Bury 
with a family very intimate with her own. Mr. Bullen, the 
head of this family, being a Dissenter, it was quite a matter 
of course that Miss Crabb should be known to the Robinsons. 
My grandfather was reputed wealthy, and was certainly one 
of the most respectable of the Dissenters. Jemima Crabb 
could have very little fortune, and my grandfather did not 
consent to a love-match between her and his second son Henry, 
von. x. 1 a 



She therefore returned to Wattisfield. One day her brother 
Zachariah seeing Henry Robinson, in the market-place, said to 
him, “Hot yet married, Master Henry 1 I expected to hear 
of your marriage before this time.” Henry answered, “Ho, 
Mr. Zachary, as I cannot have your sister Mimic I won’t 
marry at all.” A few days after this, a letter came to him 
from Miss Crabb, in which she said she was sorry for what she 
had heard from her brother, — that it would be sinful in him 
not to marry, for it is God’s ordinance, and he should not re¬ 
fuse to do so because he could not have the first woman he 
had taken a liking to. It would be undutiful to his father 
also, who did not approve of his marrying her. She hoped 
to hear that he had thought better of this, and that he would 
make a happy marriage in conformity with his father’s wishes. 
This letter Henry showed to his brother Thomas, who carried 
it to his father. The old gentleman was so pleased with its 
tone that he withdrew his objection. Henry immediately went 
over to Wattisfield with the good news, and the marriage soon 
followed. It took place in 1766. 

There were born two children, who died in infancy; and • 
besides these, Thomas, born January 25, 1770; Habakkuk, 
born June 4, 1771, and Henry Crabb, the writer of these 
Reminiscences, born May 13, 1775. 

When I was about twenty-one years of age, I met on a 
stage-coach a very gentlemanly man, who, hearing my name, 
asked me whether my father was not a tanner, and whether 
my mother’s name was not Crabb. Surprised at the question 
from a stranger, I inquired why he asked. He thus explained 
himself; “ More than twenty years ago I attended the 

Gentlemen’s dub ait the Angel, when the chairman gave as a 
toast, ‘"The Handsome Couple ’; I was from the country, and 
it was then related to me that that morning there had been 
married a couple said to be the handsomest pair ever known 
to have lived at Bury. I recollect that the names were Rob¬ 
inson and Crabb, and that he was a young tanner.” 

In general, it is not easy to fix a date to the earliest recol¬ 
lections. My mother’s pocket-books supply a few. The very 
earliest that I am aware of is the being taken out one night 
in the arms of the nurse to see an illumination. I recollect 
being frightened at the report of a gun, or some fireworks, and 
that advantage was taken of my crying to carry me home. 
How my mother writes under February 15, 1779, “The 
frown (Bury St. Edmunds) illuminated in honor of Admiral 
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boy who was at the head of his class a box and ring, and he 
had a present if he could keep it a certain number of days. 
On one occasion I lost it, to my great sorrow, and as I thought, 
very unjustly ; therefore next day I went boldly to young 
Blomfield, who was an usher under his father, and with a book 
in my hand, and with a consciousness of injured innocence, said, 

“ Sir, you turned me down for spelling the word-so, but 

I was right after all. There, see! I was right.” Mr. Blom¬ 
field smiled, patted me on the head, and said : “ Well, Henry, 
as you read it in a printed book you are not to blame, but 
that’s printed wrong.” I was quite confounded, I believed as 
firmly in the infallibility of print as any good Catholic can in 
the infallibility of his church. I knew that naughty boys 
would tell stories, but how a book Could contain a falsehood 
was quite incomprehensible. 

I will here mention what is the most important of all my 
reminiscences, viz. that in my childhood my mother was to 
me everything, and I have no hesitation in ascribing to her 
every good moral or religious feeling I had in my childhood or 
youth. Had she possessed more knowledge and more activity 
she might have made a much better character of me. But she 
was guided by the instinct of motherly love and pious feelings. 
It was, I dare say, with a purpose, that when I had one day 
brought home a pin from Mrs. Ling’s (an old lady with whom 
she-used to drink tea) she made me carry it back with an apol¬ 
ogy, my excuse being that I did not think it was of auy value : 
she thus gave me a respect for property. This same Mrs. Ling 
had an engraving in her parlor. She told me it was Elisha 
raising, the Shunammite’s son. And what story was that, I 
asked her. “ X thought, Master R., you had been better edu¬ 
cated,” she replied, very formally. I was much affronted, but 
set about reading the Bible immediately. 

My mother’s mantua-maker was a Roman Catholic. I was 
one day told to go to her, but was unwilling to do so ; I said I 
was afraid of her, I was told she was a Pope and would do me 
a harm. My mother scolded me as a silly boy and forced me 
to go. I believe she gave Mrs. Girt a hint, for the latter bribed 
me to religious tolerance by giving me shreds of silk and satin 
to clothe pictures with, which was a favorite employment. 
This rem i nds me that I had very early a great horror of 
Popery, my first notions of which were taken from a ballad 
relating how 

“ As Morclecai the Jew one clay 
Was skating o’er the icy way,” 
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he fell in, and would have been drowned, bnt a Popish priest 
came by. The Jew called for help. “ You, a Jew ! I won't 
help a Jew.” “ If you will help me out I will be baptized.” 
“You must bo baptized first.” The Jew consented, and then 
begged to be taken out. “ jSTo,” said the priest, “ if I let you 
out you will relapse into Judaism and so be damned. I will 
rather save your soul.” 

“ And saying this he in a trice 
Clapped Mordocai beneath the icc.” 

Could and would men closely examine they would probably 
find that their most inveterate religious prejudices, which they 
think their most valuable religious convictions, are of such 
origin. But Mrs. Girt’s bits of silk went far to counteract 
the ballad. 

When a child, like other children, my faith was implicit in 
what I was told to be true by my mother, and I have no sense 
of devotion now, which I did not catch from her. 

The name of the minister whose religious services my father 
and mother attended was Lincolne. He was a gentlemanly per¬ 
son and inspired respect, especially by a very large white wig. 
He was often at our house, and his two daughters were my 
mother’s very great friends. When ho came I used to be kept 
at a distance, for I was always running about as well as talk¬ 
ing, and ho was afraid for his gouty toes. When I sot about 
reading the Bible I used to ask my mother questions. Her 
prudent answer frequently was, “ Ask the minister, my dear.” 
I recollect hearing some anecdotes told of me and the minister, 
and some I seem to recollect myself, one especially. I had taken 
a great fancy to the Book of Revelation • and I have heard, but 
this I don’t recollect, that I asked Mr. L. to preach from that 
book, because it was my favorite. “ And why is it your favorite 
book, Henry 1 ” “ Because it is so pretty and easy to under¬ 

stand.” 

I had a happy childhood. The only suffering I recollect was 
the restraint imposed upon me on Sundays, especially being 
forced to go twice to meeting ; an injurious practice I am satis¬ 
fied. To be forced to sit still for two hours, not understanding a 
word, was a grievance too hard to be borne. I was not allowed 
to look into a picture-book, but was condemned to sit with my 
hands before me, or stand, according to the service. The con¬ 
sequence was that I was often sent to bed without my supper 
for bad behavior at meeting. In the evening my father used 
to read aloud Mr. Henry’s Commentary, and in winter it was my 



Once I recollect being whipped by my mother for being naughty 
at meeting. A sad preparation for a religions life. 

Now and then, by way of treat or reward for good behavior, 
I was allowed to go to the Independent meeting to hear Mr. 
Waldegrave preach. Mr. W. as I afterwards knew, was an 
ignorant, noisy, ranting preacher; he bawled loud, thumped 
the cushion, and sometimes cried. He was, however, a kind 
man, and of course he was a favorite of mine. It belongs per¬ 
haps to a later time, but I well recollect he repeatedly used the 
phrase, “ But as the ’Postle Pa\il say ” (say is Suffolk grammar). 
And after all I could carry away a thought now and then from 
him. 

To return to my mother’s instructions; I recollect a prac¬ 
tice of hers, which had the best effect on my mind. She never 
would permit me (like all children, a glutton) to empty the 
dish at table if there was anything particularly nice, such as 
pudding or pie. “Henry, don’t take anymore ; do you not 
suppose the maids like to have some 1 ” A respect and atten¬ 
tion to servants and inferiors was a constant lesson; and ’if I 
have any kindness and humanity in my ordinary feelings I 
ascribe it all to her, and very much to this particular lesson. 

Of my schooling at Mr. Lease’s I have little or nothing to 
say. I was an ordinary boy and do not recollect acquiring any 
distinction at school. The sons of Mr. Lease I knew and the 
children of some other Dissenters who went there ; but some 
others of my acquaintance went to the grammar school. This 
Set them above the rest of us, and I believe I should have 
wanted to go to the grammar school too, but I had heard 
that Mr. Lawrence was a flogging master, and I was therefore 
glad to escape going there. 

It was either in 1782 or 1783, the Annual Register of the 
year Will say which, that there was a very hard winter through¬ 
out the country. To raise a fund for the poor of the town, the 
grammar-school boys were induced to act plays at the thea¬ 
tre. I have a distinct recollection of some of the boy actors ; 
the principal play was Venice Preserved. There is nothing 
worth noticing in the acting of the tragedy, but it is a significant 
circumstance, and one that belongs to the state of moral and 
religious feeling in the country between sixty and seventy 
years ago,* that the farce acted with Venice Preserved was 


* This was written in 1845. 
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the reputation of being a good talker, and was put forward as 
a speaker on public matters in school, such as a combination 
against a head-boy. And I was also noted as an inventor of 
tales, -which I used to relate to the boys in bed; but this fac¬ 
ulty did not grow with me, and has utterly died away. I had 
no distinction in any branch of school exercise but one, and 
this was French. I did not like learning it at first, and wrote 
to my mother to beg that I might be relieved from the task; 
but she wisely took no notice of my letter. Before I left school 
I liked French above everything, and was quite able to read 
with pleasure the French classics, as they are called. 

I did not once go home during the three years of my school 
life at Devizes, but in the summer of the second year my 
mother came to see me. The sensation which I most distinct¬ 
ly recollect is that of seeing her at the Turnpike gate of the 
Green. I thought her altered, or rather for a moment did not 
know her, and that pained me ; but she gradually became to 
me what she had been. 

Though Mr. Fenner was a minister I received no religious 
instruction at his school. What I fancied to be religion was 
of my own procuring. I had fallen in with De Foe’s Family 
Instructor, and I became at once in imagination a religious 
teacher. I had an opportunity of trying my power, for during 
one of my last holidays I was left with a few Irish boys when 
Mr. and Mrs. Fenner went a journey. I was the older and 
placed in authority over the other boys, and I was not a little 
pleased with myself for my mode of governing them. On the 
Sunday I read a sermon to them, and I made the hoys and 
servants attend prayers. But I scorned reading a prayer; I 
prayed extempore, and did not hold my gift in low estimation. 

In the summer of 1789 I returned home with Mr. Fenner 
and my aunt. My uncle Crabb had a few years before accept¬ 
ed the office of pastor at the Wattisfield meeting, and as he 
intended to open a school there, I went to him for the next 
half-year. Our numbers were so few that we were subject to 
little of the ordinary restraint of school. 

It was while here that I had a letter from my brother 
Thomas directed to “ Mr. Robinson, Attorney at Law.” I had 
to ask Mr. Crabb to explain to me the nature of an attorney’s 
profession, which had been chosen for me without my knowl¬ 
edge. 1 

So entirely have I lost all recollection of the few months 
spent at ^Wattisfield that I cannot call to mind anything 
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In my childhood. I had always heard the Church spoken of as 
an unjust institution, and thought Dissenters a persecuted 
body. 

I can testify to this fact, that very strong prejudice may be 
raised without any degree or sort of knowledge in justification 
of the sentiment. I knew too I was, or rather that my friends 
were Presbyterians, and I had a vague notion that the Inde¬ 
pendents were more orthodox than Avas reasonable, and that 
there was a degree of rationality compatible Avith sound doc¬ 
trine. Mr. Lincolno, too, our minister, was much more of a 
gentleman and scholar than Mr. Waldegrave, the Independent 
minister. 

Among my letters arc a number by my dear mother. Her 
memory is very dear to me, but I would not have those letters 
survive me. They would not agreeably impress a stranger, 
but they express the Avarm affections of a fond mother, full of 
anxiety for the welfare of her children. Her mother-love Avas 
combined with earnest piety. She had no doctrinal zeal, and 
seems, though educated in a rigidly orthodox family, to havo 
had very little knowledge of religious controversy. 

It is worth mentioning that I have found my mothor’s Ex¬ 
perience, that is the paper she delivered in before she Avas ad¬ 
mitted a member of the church at Wattisfield. The paper is 
in one respect curious ; it shoAvs that at that time oven among 
the Independents, doctrinal faith was not the subject of a for¬ 
mal profession, though of course inferred. In this paper there 
is no allusion to the Trinity, or any other disputed doctrine. 
Indeed, the word belief scarcely occurs. The one sentiment 
which runs throughout is a consciousness of personal unworthi¬ 
ness, with which arc combined a desire to be united to the 
Church, and a reliance upon the merits of Christ. Therefore 
her orthodoxy was indisputable. But when in after life her 
brother (the minister, Mr. Iiabakkuk Crabb) became heretical, 
either Arian or Unitarian, and his son also professed liberal 
opinions, she was not disturbed by those things of which she 
had a very slight knoAvledge. 

1 * 


CHAPTER II. 


AN ARTICLED CLERK AT COLOHESTER. 


W HILE I lived as an articled clerk with Mr. Francis of 
Colchester, I learned the ordinary routine of an attor¬ 
ney’s office and was absorbed in newspaper and pamphlet road- 
ing, in which religious controversy was included. 

On religious subjects I seem very quietly to have given up 
my orthodoxy, and to have felt strongly for Dr. Priestley on 
aocount of the Birmingham riots 3 but oven the orthodox Dis¬ 
senters became sympathizing on that occasion. I attended a 
meeting of Dissenters at Chelmsford to appoint deputios to go 
to London to concert measures for the repeal of The Corpora¬ 
tion and Test A.ct 3 we dined together, and among tho toasts 
given was one in honor of Dr. Priestley and otlior Christian 
sufferers. I recollect that I was irritated by tho objection of 
one who was present that he did not know Dr. Priostloy to bo 
a Christian. I replied that if this gentleman had read Priest¬ 
ley s Letter to the Swedenborgians he would liavo learnod 
more of real Christianity than he seemed to know. I lmd my- 
self, however, not formed any distinct religious opinions, but 
felt deeply the importance of roligious liberty and tho rights 
of conscience. 


Through Mr. Dobson, who afterwards booame a distinguished 
mathematician at Cambridge, I formed an acquaintance with 
a number of French emigrants on their oscape from Franco 
during the horrors of the Revolution, and my compassion for 
^.modified my ^ obinical feelings. I was, however, a 
Jacobin notwithstanding, and felt great interest in 0110 Mr. 

‘J WaS md j Ci 3 d for selliu g same of Paine’s works, 
and ultimately escaped through a defect in the indictment. 
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Bivett. Erskine came down specially retained for the plaintiff, 
and Mingay for the defendant. The trial lasted two days. 
The title of the heir being admitted, the proof of the will was 
gone into at once. I have a recollection of many of the cir¬ 
cumstances after more than fifty-four years ; hut of nothing do 
I retain so perfect a recollection as of the figure and voice of 
Erskine. There was a charm in his voice, a fascination in his 
eye, and so completely had he won my affection that I am sure 
had the verdict been given against him I should have burst 
out crying. Of the facts and of the evidence I do not pretend 
to recollect anything beyond my impressions and sensations. 
My pocket-book records that Erskine was engaged two and a 
half hours in opening the case, and Mingay two hours and 
twenty minutes in his speech in defence. E.’s reply occupied 
three hours. The testatrix was an old lady in a state of im¬ 
becility. The evil spirit of the case was an attorney. Mingay 
was loud and violent, and gave Erskine an opportunity of 
turning into ridicule his imagery and illustrations. For in¬ 
stance, M. having compared R to the Devil going into the 
garden of Eden, E. drew a closer parallel than M. intended. 
Satan’s first sight of Eve was related in Milton’s words, 

“ Grace was in all lier steps, heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love ” ; 

and then a picture of idiotcy from Swift was contrasted. But 
the sentence that weighed on my spirits was a pathetic excla¬ 
mation, “ If, gentlemen, you should by your verdict annihi¬ 
late an instrument so solemnly framed, I should retire a troubled 
man from this court.' , ' > And as he uttered the word court, he 
beat his breast and I had a difficulty in not crying out. When 
in bed the following night I awoke several times in a state of 
excitement approaching fever, the words “ troubled man from 
this court ” rang in my cars. 

A new trial was granted, and ultimately the will was set 
aside. I have said I profited by Erskine. I remarked his 
great artifice, if I may call it so ; and in a small way I after- 
Avards practised it. It lay in his frequent repetitions. Ho had 
one or two leading arguments and main facts on which he was 
constantly dwelling. But then ho had marvellous skill in 
varying his phraseology, so that no one was sensible of tautol- 
ology in the expressions. . Like the doubling of a hare, he was 
perpetually coming to his old place. Other great advocates I 
have remarked were ambitious of a groat variety of arguments. 

About the same time that I thus first heard the most perfect 


of forensic orators, I was also present at an exhibition equally 
admirable, and which had a powerful effect on my mind. It 
was, I believe, in October, 1790, and not long before his death, 
that I heard John Wesley in the great round meeting-house 
at Colchester. He stood in a wide pulpit, and on each side of 
Mm stood a minister, and the two held him up, having their 
hands under his armpits. His feeble voice was barely audible. 
But Ms reverend countenance, especially his long white locks, 
formed a picture never to be forgotten. There was a vast 
crowd of lovers and admirers. It was for the most part pan¬ 
tomime, but the pantomime went to the heart. Of the kind 
I never saw anything comparable to it in after life.* 

The following letter enters a little more into particulars 
respecting tMs interesting occasion : — 


October 18,1790. 

Dear Brother : — 

.... I felt a great Satisfaction last Week, on Monday, in 
hearing (excuse me now) that veteran in the Service of God, 
the Bov. John Wesley. I was informed in the Afternoon that 
he was in Town and would preach that Evening. Unfortu¬ 
nately a sick Man had sent to have his Will made directly, 
and it was given to me to write. But Mr. Francis, seeing how 
mortified I appeared, gave it to some one else, and I went to 
the Chapel. At another time, and not knowing the Man, I 
should almost have ridiculed his figure. Far from it now. I 
lookt upon him with a respect bordering upon Enthusiasm. 
After the people had sung one Verse of a hymn he arose, and 
said : “ It gives me a great pleasure to find that you have not 
lost your Singing. Neither Men nor Women — you have not 
forgot a single Note. And I hope that by the assistance of 
the same God which enables you to sing well, you may do all 
other things well.” A Universal Amen followed. At the End 
of every Head or Division of his Discourse, he finished by a 
kind of Prayer, a Momentary Wish as it were, not consisting of 
more than three or four words, which was always followed by 
a Universal Buzz. His discourse was short — the Text I 
could not hear. After the last Prayer, he rose up and ad¬ 
dressed the People on Liberality of Sentiment, and spoke 
much against revising to join with any Congregation on ac- 


* I have heard Mr. R. tell this more than once at his own table, with the in¬ 
teresting addition that so greatly was the preacher revered that the people 
stood in a double Hue to see him as he passed through the street on his way to 
the chapel. — G. S. 
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count of difference of Opinion. He said, “ If they do but fear 
God, work righteousness, and keep his commandments, we 
have nothing to object to.” He preached again on Tuesday 
Evening, but I was out of Town with Mr. Francis all day, hold¬ 
ing a Court Baron. 

I remain, &c., 

H. C. R. 


1793. 


On the 8th of January in this year died my dear mother, 
an excellent woman I firmly believe, though without any supe¬ 
riority of mind or attainments. Her worth lay in the warmth 
of her domestic affections, and in her unaffected simple piety. 
After fifty-two years I think of her with unabated esteem 
and regard. 


1794. 

Among my Colchester acquaintance there is one man of 
great ability whom I recollect with pleasure, though I was 
but slightly acquainted with him. This is Ben Strutt. He 
was a self-educated man, but having been clerk to a provincial 
barrister, the Recorder of the town, where he had a great deal 
of leisure, ho had become a hard reader and so acquired a great 
deal of knowledge. He was a man of literature and art, and with¬ 
out being an attorney knew a great deal of law. He was a sort 
of agent to country gentlemen, particularly in elections. He 
published an edition of the poems of Collins, whom he praised 
and declared to be much superior to Gray. And I think (though 
I have lost the book) that it contains additional stanzas by him¬ 
self to the Ode on Superstition. Strutt also painted in oil, and 
was skilful as a mechanic. I recollect once having a peep into 
his bedroom, in which were curious figures and objects which I 
beheld with some of the awe of ignorance. I looked up to him, 
and his words made an impression on me. One or two I recol¬ 
lect. When I went to Colchester I was very desirous of study¬ 
ing, but I had no one to direct me, and therefore followed the 
routine practice and advice given to all clerks. I bought a 
huge folio volume to be filled with precedents, and copied 
therein my articles of clerkship. One evening I was writing 
very industriously in this volume when Ben Strutt came in. 
“ I’m sorry to see you so lazy, young gentleman ! ” “Lazy ! 
I think I’m very industrious.” “You do 1 Well now, what¬ 
ever you think, let me tell you that your writing in that book 



is sneer laziness. You are too lazy to worK an f te 
your head, and so you set your fingers at wt**' A ■>* 1 
head a holiday. You know it is your duty , ,«r 
and try to become a lawyer, and just to oast* * „ « 

you do that. Had you been really industrious * 
studied the principles of law and carried tho pi'* ** e j, -1 
head. And then you might make precedents, jg . , * 
I shut up the hook and never wrote another \*** € > ,gA 
existence,* a memorial of Strutt. Yet Mopi* 8 ”^ S t„i 
have given the advice, for in my case it did \ 

was cynical, a free-thinker, I think an unbolie* * v 
he said something that implied he was a chuwl ***’*"., | 
I exclaimed, “ you a churchman! ” He lauglu*^ 4 b %i \ 
you a piece of advice, young man. Whatever* * 
life, always be of the Act of Parliament faith. j 

I recollect a wise word of Stmtt’s about h* ** f r>1 
repeating to him some commonplace saying f 1* * ' 
ought to enounce great principles, and not ® * J 
men’s actions or details. “Just the co*** * ^ 

Strutt, “government has to do with noth®® 5 ***’ f j 
of course it ought to do the right, not tho wr ** M B ( 
makes many blunders. There is no use in j **''** ‘ 
struct rights. It is the business of govern ***** *"*' 
people to do what is right.” In the same »$' * 5-1 
time he said, I having uttered some oonmit>ii|*Jh**'*' M ‘ * 
Locke’s principles had produced the Revolut ®* * Sia> 
nonsense, Locke’s book was the effect, not f** *' 41 

Revolution. People do not rebel and overset &■?”*' % i S 
cause they have any.ideas about liberty and I 

they are wretched, and cannot bear what they ’ws 
government employed Locke to justify wlrnf * **■')' 
and to remove the scruples of weak, consciwst »***»* 
believe I owe a great deal to Strutt, for ho not ***** *1 
had he been my regular instructor might luur*** * 
me. But I saw him only now and then, t ♦ 
accident in London a few years after I had left -W| r f 
was going to the Opera; I mentioned that t 
music, least of all for Italian music. “ Get *« mm 

. * Yes. It was found among his books by his Gxo<hjt *>*?«-m 
gives evidence of great industry, accuracy, and notitm**.* -mi.-z, •* < 
method. On page 76 of tho book is the following mew*«#■*** t , fc t „ 
one of the precedents, : “ Wrote tliis April 1st, 1701, the »* « » «t -*,, 
then finished.” Tho book is continued to p# * « ^ . « 

m the middle of a precedent. 
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Ben Strutt has been many years dead. He had a son who 
survived him and became a painter. He made a portrait of 
me, a disagreeable but a strong likeness. 

On my becoming clerk at Colchester, only thirteen miles 
from Witham, I had frequent opportunities of visiting my rela¬ 
tives, the Isaacs, and through them I became acquainted with 
others. Among these was Mr. Jacob Pattisson. He had a wife 
whom he married late in life, — a cousin, deformed in person and 
disfigured by the small-pox, but there Avas a benignity and moral 
beauty in her face which rendered her a universal favorite. Mr. 
Pattisson had only one child, who became my most intimate 
friend for many years, and our regard has never ceased. He is 
a few months younger than myself. His education had been 
much better than mine 3 when young he was at Mr. Barbauld’s 
school. But his Dissenting connections had not been favorable 
to his forming acquaintance superior to himself, though his own 
family were wealthy. So that when he and I met at Witham, 
each thought the other a great acquisition. Being of the same 
profession, having alike an earnest desire to improve, and being 
alike ignorant how to set about it, we knew no better expedient 
than to become correspondents, and I have preserved a formid¬ 
able bundle of his letters, with copies of my own. I have glanced 
over those of the first year, — we began to Avrite in the spring, 
— I had hoped to find in them some references to incidents that 
occurred, but there is nothing of the kind. They are mere essays 
on abstract subjects, mine at least very ill-Avritten and evincing 
no original thought Avhatevcr 3 law questions arc discussed and 
criticisms on style fill many a dull page. There arc also occa¬ 
sional bursts of Jacobin politics. It was this friend who drew 
my attention to the Cabinet , a Norwich periodical, and set me 
on fleshing my maiden sword in ink. 

It was in December, 1794, that my vanity was delighted by 
the appearance in print of an essay I Avrote on Spies and In¬ 
formers. It was published in the Cabinet, which had been got 
up by the young liberals of the then aspiring toAvn of Norwich, 
which at that time possessed two men of eminent abilities, — 
William Taylor and Dr. Sayers. They, however, took very little, 
or no part, in tho Cabinet. Charles Marsh, Pitchford, Norgate 
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ten, only one thought rather pompously expanded, viz. that the 
shame of being an informer ought to be transferred to the Law ; 
for the detection of the breach of good laws ought to be honored. 
My friend Will Pattisson was also a contributor to this periodi¬ 
cal, under the signature of Rusticus. 

Another friend of this period, with whom I have ever since 
retained an intimate acquaintance, was Thomas Amyot. At 
the time of my beginning a correspondence with Pattisson 
he was already the correspondent of Amyot. He communi¬ 
cated the letters of each to the other, and from first writing 
on Pattisson’s letters we began to write to each other directly, 
and became correspondents without having seen each other. 
Amyot’s letters are far the best of the whole collection, as in 
ability and taste he was far the superior of the three. He 
was the son of a watchmaker in Norwich, and clerk iri the 
house of some eminent solicitors in that town. Our corre¬ 
spondence had led to an invitation to visit Am yot, and Pattis¬ 
son joining me in the visit, we met at the house of Amyot’s ® 
father on the 5th of December and remained there till the 
9 th. Within a few years of this time, Amyot married the 
daughter of Mr. Colman, a Norwich surgeon. He was fortu¬ 
nate enough to become the law agent of Mr. Windham, and when 
the latter became War and Colonial Minister, he offered Amyot 
the post of private secretary. This was readily accepted, and 
when after the death of his patron this place was wanted for 
some one else, he was appointed Registrar in London of the 
West India Slaves, an office which still remains, though slav¬ 
ery has been long abolished. Why this should be I could 
never learn. He became an active F. S. A., and is now (1846) 
treasurer of that learned and very dull body. 

My visit to Norwich made me also acquainted with Mrs. 
Clarkson, and that excellent couple Mr. and Mrs. John Taylor, 
the parents of a numerous family, among whom is Mrs. 
Austin. With several of the sons I am now in very friendly, 
not to say intimate relations. I was also very civilly received 
by Dr. Alderson, the father of Amelia, who afterwards became 
Mrs. Opie. I even now retain a lively recollection of this 
young lady’s visit to Bury, and of the interest excited by her 
accomplishments and literary celebrity. Another person with 
whom I became acquainted was William Taylor, of whom I 
shall h ave occasion to write hereafter. 

The perusal of my Journal for the year 1794 has brought a 

























few facts to my recollection that deserve to be briefly men¬ 
tioned. The' chief of these are the famous State Trials of 
Hardy, Horne Tooko, and Th el wall. I felt an intense interest 
in them. During the first trial I was in • a state of agitation 
that rendered me unfit for business. I used to beset the post- 
office early, and one morning at six I obtained the London 
paper with “Not Guilty” printed in letters an inch in 
height, recording the issue of Hardy’s trial. I ran about the 
town knocking at people’s doors, and screaming out the joyful 
words. 

Thomas Hardy, who was a shoemaker, made a sort of cir¬ 
cuit, and obtained, of course, many an order' in the way of 
his trade. In 1795 he visited Bury, when I also gave him an 
order, and I continued to employ him for many years. His 
acquaintance was not without its use to me, for his shop was 
one in which obscure patriots (like myself) became known to 
each other. Hardy was a good-hearted, simple, and honest 
man. He had neither the talents nor the vices which might 
be supposed to belong to an acquitted traitor. He lived to an 
advanced age and died universally respected. 

Thelwall, unlike Hardy, had the weakness of vanity, but he 
was a perfectly honest man, and had a power of declamation 
which qualified him to be a mob orator. He used to say that 
if he were at the gallows with liberty to address the people 
for half an hour, he should not fear the result; he was sure 
he could excite them to a rescue. I became acquainted with 
him soon after his acquittal, and never ceased to respect him 
for his sincerity, though I did not think highly of his under¬ 
standing. His wife, who was his good angel, was a very 
amiable and excellent woman. He was many years a widower, 
but at last married a person considerably younger than him¬ 
self. Thelwall’s two sons, Hampden and Sydney, becamo 
clergymen. 


B 


CHAPTER III. 


INTERVAL AT BURY. 

A FTER leaving Colchester at midsummer, 1795, I re¬ 
mained at Bury till April in the next year. During 
this time I had serious thoughts of being called to the bar; 
it Avas I believe Mr. Buck who put this into my head. He 
had always a good opinion of me. My vivacity in conversa¬ 
tion pleased him, and others like him entertained the very 
false notion that the gift of words is the main requisite for a bar¬ 
rister, — a vulgar error, which the marvellous success of such 
men as Erskine and” Garrow had encouraged. I was invited 
to meet Mr. Capel Lofft at dinner, that I might have the bene¬ 
fit of his opinion. Ho was against my being called. My 
acquaintance in general — among others not yet named, Wal¬ 
ter Wright — concurred in this view, and the effect was that I 
neglected being entered a member of an Inn of Court; never¬ 
theless I was averse to being an attorney, for which I was as 
little qualified as to be a barrister. I determined, however, to 
read law and occupy myself as well as I could, living mean¬ 
while with the utmost economy. With youth, health, high 
spirits, and, alternating with a very low opinion of myself, a 
vanity which was gratified by perceiving that I could readily 
make my way in society, I was able to lead a busy idle life. 
In me was verified the strenua inertia of Horace. And in so¬ 
ciety I verified a line of the French Horace, as his country¬ 
men term him, — 

“ TJn sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui radmire.” 

I was now, as it were, entering society, and before I relate 
the few incidents of the year, I will review the more remarka¬ 
ble of the persons I then knew. 

The most noticeable person I had ever been in company 
with was Capel Lofft, — a gentleman of good family and 
estate, — an author on an infinity of subjects ; his books were 
on Law, History, Poetry, Antiquities, Divinity, and Politics. 
He was then an acting magistrate, having abandoned the pro¬ 
fession of the, bar. He was one of the numerous answerers 
of Burke; and in spite of a feeble voice and other disadvan- 
























riHtor, and told mo ono day (this is anticipation) that ho had 
boon muling a MS, poem, consisting of two cantos, entitled 
“Cliildo Harold's Pilgrimage,” which Lord B. oilbrod to present 
to Dallas if ho thought it worth his acceptance. “ l have told 
him,” Haul Wright, “ that l have no duubt this will succood. 
I su'd B, had uHerod him before sumo translations from iloraoo. 
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and hor name will frecpmntly occur in these rominisoencoH. 
t'athorino Buck was the most olocpumt woman l luvvo ever 
known, with the exooption of Madame do Staid. She had a 
cpiiuk apprehension of every kind of beauty, and made hor 

* Tlti* seem* to be on error. Jolm Symawk, LL.I)., wm Recorder at tills 
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ridge, Wordsworth, &c. # 

Catherine Buck had an intimate friend in Sarah Jane 
Maling, a person rather older than herself and of much 
originality of mind and character. She was also one of my 
friends. 

It was in the spring of this year and before I left Colchester 
that I read a book which gave a turn to my mind, and in 
effect directed the whole course of my life, — a book which, 
after producing a powerful effect on the youth of that genera¬ 
tion, has now sunk into unmerited oblivion. This was God¬ 
win’s Political Justice. I was in some measure prepared for it 
by an acquaintance with Holcroft’s novels, and it came recom¬ 
mended to me by the praise of Catherine Buck. I entered 
fully into its spirit, it left all others behind in my admiration, 
and I was willing even to become a martyr for it; for it soon 
became a reproach to he a follower of Godwin, on account of 
his supposed atheism. I never became an atheist, but I could 
not feel aversion or contempt towards G. on account of any of 
his views. In one respect the book had an excellent effect on 
my mind, — it made me feel more generously. I had never 
before, nor, I am afraid, have-I ever since felt so strongly the 
duty of not living to one’s self, but of having for one’s sole 
object the good of the community. His idea of justice I then 
adopted and still retain ; nor was I alarmed by the declama¬ 
tions so generally uttered against his opinions on the obliga¬ 
tions of gratitude, the fulfilment of promises, and the duties 
arising out of the personal relations of life. I perceived then 
the difference between principles as universal laws, and max¬ 
ims of conduct as prudential rules. And I thought myself 
qualified to be his defender, for which purpose I wrote a paper 
which was printed in Flower’s Cambridge Intelligencer. But 

* She felt it to "be, as she herself expresses it, “ a prodigious disadvantage 
to a man not to have hacl a sister.” But in Mr. Bohinson’s case she did her 
utmost to make up the deficiency. Indeed, few elder sisters have done more 
for her brother than she seems to have done for her friend. He had so much 
esteem for her judgment and such a perfect reliance on the genuine kindness 
which actuated all her conduct towards him that there was no danger of 
offence or misunderstanding when she pointed out his weakness or faults, and 
expressed her anxiety as to the effect of any pursuit on his character or on his 
health. “ There are many points,” she says, “ in which from the circum¬ 
stances in which von have been placed, the habit of feeling you have acquired 
is not like that of other people”; hut she adds, “ of all those whom I knew in 
childhood or youth you are the only one who has retained any likeness to 
myself; and you sure so like that I wonder how it is possible that you can he 
bo different.” 

























one practical effect of Godwin’s book was to make me less in¬ 
clined to follow the law, or any other profession as a means of 
livelihood. I determined to practise habits of rigid economy, 
and then I thought my small income would suffice with such 
additions as might be gained by literature. 

In the autumn of this year I was led to take a part in pub¬ 
lic matters, and from its being the first act of the kind, I may 
here relate it. In consequence of Kyd Wake’s * attack upon 
the King, two Acts were introduced, called the Pitt and Gren¬ 
ville Acts for better securing the King’s person. They were 
deemed an infringement on the Constitution, and in every part 
of the kingdom petitions were prepared against them and pub¬ 
lic meetings held. The drawing up of the petition and ob¬ 
taining signatures at Bury were intrusted to Walter Wright 
and myself. I was very active, but nevertheless impartial 
enough to see all that was foolish in the business, and it is a 
satisfaction to me to recollect the great glee with which I read 
Johnson’s admirable satirical account of a petition in his 
“ False Alarm.” I have pleasure also in remembering that 
even while I was a partisan of the French Revolution I was an 
admirer of Burke, not merely for his eloquence, but also for 
his philosophy. It was after the Bury petition had been pre¬ 
pared that a county meeting was held at Stowmarket. Mr. 
Grigby was in the chair; the Whig Baronets Sir W. Middleton 
and Sir W. Rowley attended ; but the hero of the day was 
Capel Lofft. He spoke at great length, and as I thought, very 
admirably. His voice was sweet, though feeble. He was the 
only orator I had heard except at the bar and in the pulpit. 
The Whig gentry became impatient and at length retired, but 
by way of compromise, after Mr. Lofft’s resolutions had been 
passed, the Bury petition was clamorously called for. Towards 
the end of the proceedings, I got upon the wagon and was 
endeavoring to prompt Mr. Lofft to move a vote of thanks, 
when he suddenly introduced me to the meeting, as one to 
whom the county was greatly indebted as the author of the 
petition. This little incident served as a sort of precocious 
introduction to public life. 

* Kyd Wake, a journeyman printer, was convicted for insulting the King in 
his state carriage, and sentenced to stand an hour in the pillory each day for 
three months and to he imprisoned for five years. The “Treason” and 
“Sedition” Bills were laid before Parliament November 6 and November 10, 
1796. 

See Stanhope’s “ Life of William Pitt,” Vol. II. p. 368. 



CHAPTER IV. 


1796-1800. - UNSETTLED LIES IN LONDON. 

O N the 20th of April I went to London with the intention 
of entering an attorney’s office in order to qualify my¬ 
self for practice. This step was taken, not on account of my 
having less dislike to the law as a profession, but because 
friends urged me, and because I was unwilling to remain idle 
any longer. My lodgings were of a simple kind, in Drury 
Lane, and my expenses not more than about a guinea a week ; 
but a first residence in London cannot be otherwise than a 
kind of epoch in life. 

Among the new acquaintance which I formed there is one 
of whom I was proud, and to whom I feel considerable obliga¬ 
tion, — John Towill Rutt. He was the son of an affluent drug- 
grinder, and might possibly have himself died rich if he had 
not been a man of too much literary taste, public spirit, and 
religious zeal to be able to devote his best energies to business. 
He was brought up an orthodox dissenter, and married into a 
family of like sentiments. His wife was an elder sister of Mrs. 
Thomas Isaac, daughter of Mr. Pattisson of Maldon and first 
cousin of my friend William Pattisson. I was therefore doubly 
introduced to him. I had the good fortune to please him, and 
he became my chief friend. He had become a Unitarian, and 
was a leading member of the Gravel Pit congregation, Hack¬ 
ney, of which Belsham was the pastor. Mr. Rutt was the 
friend and biographer of Gilbert Wakefield and of Priestley. 
He also edited the entire works of the latter. He was proud 
of having been, with Lord Grey, an original member of the 
Society of the Friends of the People. The eldest daughter of 
his large family is the widow of the late Sir T. N. Talfourd. 

My days were spent in attending the courts with very little 
profit.' I heard Erskine frequently, and my admiration of him 
was confirmed ; but I acquired no fresh impression concerning 
him. 

I tried to procure a suitable situation but without success ; 
and this, with an almost morbid feeling of my own ignorance, 
made me more unhappy than I had been before, or ever was 
afterwards. Thus discouraged, I returned to Bury in the 


























On, my return to my old London quartcra in October I en¬ 
tered a Molie.itor'w oilmo on tho condition of nothing being paid 
on either Hide. Thin wuh Mr. VVhito’H office in Oluu usury Lano. 
My occupation wuh ahmmfc entirely mechanical, and therefore 
of no great advantage to mo, My loitmro waa devoted partly 
to legal and miKooUanuouH reading, from which l derived little 
profit, and partly to attendiug tlohating Bociotlos, which af- 

















































contributed to my moderate success m lire. At tne meet¬ 
ings of one of these societies I frequently had, as an adver¬ 
sary, John Gale Jones. At those of another, to which Mr. 
Rufct introduced me, and which was presided over by Belsham, 

I formed a lifelong friendship with Mr. Anthony Robinson, 
whose powers of conversation were far greater than those of 
any other of my acquaintance. 

1797. 

The Servile Year. 

I have spent several days in deciphering a short-hand 
journal, and looking over a collection of letters belonging to 
this year; an employment that must have humiliated me, if 
after half a century it were possible to have a strong sense of 
personal identity. Thus much I must say, that if “ the child ” 
(in this instance the youth) be “ father of the man,” I must 
plead guilty to the impiety of despising my parent. 

How long I should have gone on in my mechanical work 
there is no guessing, had not an accident relieved me. 

There came to the office one day a clerk who was going to 
leave his situation at Mr. Hoper’s (Boyle Street, Saville Row), 
and he advised me to apply for it, which I did, and was ac¬ 
cepted as a conveyancing clerk at a guinea a week. I went 
on the 5th of April. At the end of three weeks, however, 
my employer told me he should no longer need my services, 
but had recommended me to a better place than his. This 
was in the office of Mr. Joseph Hill, of Saville Row, with 
whom X remained from the 28th of April till my uncle’s death 
at the close of the year. Mr. Hill’s name appears in the Life 
of Gowper, whose particular friend he was. He had no general 
law practice, but was steward to several noblemen. All I had 
to do was to copy letters, make schedules of deeds, and keep 
accounts. My service was light but by no means favorable to 
my advancement in legal knowledge. X attended from half 
past nine or ten till five, and had therefore leisure for reading. 
The treatment I received was kind, though I was kept at a 
distance. Mr. TTill seemed to have an interest in my welfare, 
and gave me good counsel. He had a country-house at War- 
grave, on the Thames, and was frequently absent for weeks 
together in the summer. When he was in London he sent 
me very nice meat luncheons, which usually served me for 
dinner. On the whole I was not at all uncomfortable, and 























anemia nave been even nappy it L could nave kept out ot my 
thoughts the consideration that I was, after all, it was to be 
hoped, fit for something better than to be a writing-clerk at a 
guinea a week. 

On going to Mr. Hoper’s I removed from Drury Lane to 
small and neat rooms on the second floor at 20 Sherrard 
Street. One of my principal amusements was the theatre. 
I had great pleasure in the acting of Mrs. Jordan and others, 
but my admiration for Mrs. Siddons was boundless. One fit- 
tie anecdote concerning her effect upon me has been printed in 
Campbell’s life of her. I had told it to Charles Young, and 
he thought he was at liberty to repeat it for publication. 

The play was “ Fatal Curiosity,” acted for her benefit. In 
the scene in which her son having put into her hands a casket 
to keep, and she having touched a spring it opens and she 
sees jewels, her husband (Kemble) enters, and in despair ex¬ 
claims, “ Where shall we get bread 1 ” With her eyes fixed 
on the jewels, she runs to him, knocks the casket against her 
breast, and exclaims, “ Here! Here! ” In Mrs. Siddons’s tone 
and in her look there was an anticipation of the murder which 
was to take place. I burst out into a loud laugh, which occa¬ 
sioned a cry of “ Turn him out! ” This cry frightened me, 
but I could not refrain. A good-natured woman near me 
called out, “ Poor young man, he cannot help it.” She gave 
me a smelling-bottle, which restored me, but I was quite 
shaken, and could not relish the little comedy of “ The Deuce 
is in him,” though Mrs. Siddons played in it. I thought her 
humor forced, and every expression overdone. By the by, 
the title of the piece may have been “Diamond cut Dia¬ 
mond.” It is the only piece in which I did not admire Mrs. 
Siddons. 

The Forums were a source of great enjoyment to me. They 
exercised my mind, and whatever faculty of public speaking I 
afterwards possessed I acquired at these places.. If the at¬ 
tention my speeches received from others may be regarded as 
a criterion, my progress seems to have been very considerable. 
In general the speakers were not men of culture or refine¬ 
ment. There was one, however, of extreme liberal opinions, 
who was distinguished from all others by an aristocratic air. 
His voice was weak but pleasing, and his tone that of a high¬ 
bred gentleman. Some compliments paid me by him were 
particularly acceptable. He was accompanied by his wife, 
one of the most beautiful women I had ever seen. On one 
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agreeable lady who accompanied her. JNo gentleman was 
with them. She asked me whether I did not know Hardy 
the patriot ; and as she seemed to know me, I ventured to 
offer my services in procuring them a carriage. 'But none 
was to be had, and so I saw them safely home. In a few days 
I had a call from her husband, Mr. Collier, to thank me for 
my attention. Thus began an acquaintance, which lasted 
through life, and was to me of inestimable value. The Col¬ 
liers passed through great changes of fortune, but if I had it 
in my power to render them any service or kindness I have 
always felt it to be very far below what they rendered to me. 
Perhaps they thought otherwise, — it is well when persons 
can so estimate their relation to each other. 

In some money transactions - that passed between Mr. C. 
and me, the only dispute we ever had was that each wished 
to give the other some advantage which he would not take. 
The eldest son, John Payne Collier, the editor of Shakespeare, 
is now one of my most respected friends. The parents have 
long been dead. 

At the Westminster Forum late in the year I made a suc¬ 
cessful speech on the French Revolution, and among those 
present was one of the most respectable inhabitants of Bury, 
Gamaliel Lloyd, a gentleman of fortune, — a Whig of the old 
school, a friend of Cartwright and Wyvill as well as Capel 
Lofft. I knew him merely by meeting him at the Bury 
Library. He complimented me on this occasion, and an in¬ 
vitation to his lodgings was the origin of an acquaintance of 
which I was proud. He was a fine specimen of the Y orkshire 
gentry. He has long been dead, leaving as his present repre¬ 
sentative William Horton Lloyd, a most respectable man. 
Leonard Homer is the husband of G. L.’s second daughter. 
One of her daughters will probably be hereafter Lady Bun- 
buxy ; another is married to Sir Charles Lyell. 

My old friend Pattisson lodged in Carey Street. We saw 
each other daily, and in order to avoid missing each other we 
agreed always to pass through certain streets between our two 
abodes. I recollect with tenderness how many hours of com¬ 
fort and enjoyment I owed to his companionship. At his 
apartments I became acquainted with Richard Taylor, the 
eminent printer and common-council man. 





















1798. 

On the first of January in this year I received-the news of 
the death of my uncle Robinson. He was good-natured and 
liberal, and richer than any other relation. His property was 
left to my brothers and myself. I soon ascertained that I 
should have about a hundred pounds per annum. A very 
poor income for a student aspiring to the bar; a comfortable 
independence to fall back upon for one content to live humbly 
as a literary man. Between a legal and a literary occupation 
I was unable at once to determine. All I resolved on for the 
present was to quit Mr. Hill. With him I was idling away 
my time and learning nothing. I remained with him till the 
5th of March, when he was able to procure a successor. He 
dismissed me with good advice, counselling me to lead a life 
of business, and warning me against indulging in habits of 
speculation. This he said in a parental way. I mOt him 
afterwards in the streets, but was never recognized by him. 

On the 6th of May I went down to Bury and did not re¬ 
turn till October. In the interval I made a visit to Norwich 
and Yarmouth. At the latter place I stayed four weeks. My 
main inducement was to read to Harley, a blind man I became 
acquainted with through Miss Maling. An interesting man in 
humble circumstances. At Yarmouth also T fell in with 
two young men about to go to Germany to study. One after¬ 
wards became famous, Captain Parry, the traveller and dis¬ 
coverer in the Polar regions. 

But the most eventful occurrence of the year was an intro¬ 
duction to William Taylor of Norwich, who encouraged in me 
a growing taste for German literature. 

I had already thought of a visit to Germany, and my de¬ 
sire to go was very much strengthened. But it proceeded chiefly 
from dissatisfaction with my present pursuits, and from a 
vague wish to be where I was not. 

What I have written about my general occupations in 1797 
is applicable to a large part of this year. I went on reading 
in a desultory way. Books were oddly jumbled together in 
my brain. I took a few lessons in German. 

In my visit to Bury I found I had already acquired a bad 
character for free thinking. This led to a correspondence be¬ 
tween the famous Robt. Hall and me. I heard that he had 
told Mr. Nash it was disgraceful to him as a Christian to ad¬ 
mit me into his house. I remonstrated with Mr. Hall for this 


He answered me in a letter which I have preserved as a 
curiosity. It is an excellent letter of the kind. He said he 
believed me to be a professor of infidelity, of pantheism, and 
therefore as became him he warned a Christian brother of the 
peril of intercourse with me. On his own principles he was 
right. My letter I have also preserved. It is as ill as his is 
well written. 

To the Rev. R. Hall. 

Yakmouth, 30th. August, 1798. 

Sir, — Your own good sense will suggest every apology 
necessary for troubling you with this unpleasant letter. Un¬ 
pleasant it certainly is for me to write, and it will be more or 
less so for you to receive, as your recollection may echo the 
observations I have to make. I am informed that you have 
of late* distinguished yourself by displaying much zeal against 
certain very prevalent speculative opinions. And I am also 
told that in connection with such subjects you have thought 
proper frequently and generally to introduce my name and 
character. Recollecting probably the great secret of poetry, 
where beauty and effect consist in the lively representation of 
individual objects, you have, it seems, found it convenient to 
point the sting of your denunciation by setting the mark of 
censure and reprobation on my forehead. I hear too that you 
have travelled amongst my friends in a neighboring county, 
urging them no longer to honor me with their friendship, and 
declaring it to be a disgrace to them to admit me into their 
houses. I will name hut one person, and that a gentleman 
for whom I feel the warmest sensations of esteem and love ; 
and: the loss of whose good opinion I should consider as a very 
serious privation, Mr. Nash, of Royston. And this style I 
understand you scruple not to hold in large and mixed com¬ 
panies, where I am of course unknown, and where only, I flat¬ 
ter myself, your labors could be successful. Indeed, sir, I as 
little deserve the honor of such notice from you as I do the 
disgrace of so much obloquy. But not having so much of the 
childish vanity of being talked about, as of the honorable de¬ 
sire to be esteemed by the truly respectable, I am compelled 
to remonstrate with you, and call upon you for some reason 
why you have thus made an attack, in its possible conse¬ 
quences incalculably injurious to the reputation of a young 
man, who is an entire stranger to you. Were I addressing a. 


























enough, to allow room for evasion and prevarication, for a 
denial of having used the precise terms stated, and for a de¬ 
mand of my authors. But I recollect that you have adopted 
a profession of high pretensions, and that it is probable you 
will excuse yourself on the ground of performing a religious 
duty. As such yon cannot scruple to inform me what more 
and worse .things you have said, —particularly what opinions 
they are which excite so much anger, and what authority you 
have for imputing them to me. I do not accuse you of per¬ 
sonal malignity, but I oharge you with wantonly casting 
arrows and death. And it matters not to the sufferer whether 
sport or false zeal direct the aim. I do not think you capable 
of inventing calumny; hut it seems that you have heedlessly 
built opinions on vague report, drawn unwarrantable inferences 
from general appellations, and carelessly trifled with the hap¬ 
piness of others as objects below your regard. Constitutional¬ 
ly enthusiastic, I have warmly expressed, perhaps without 
enow limitations, my high admiration of the “Political Justice.” 
Hence, I suspect, all the misapprehension. I was told by a 
gentleman who knows yon well, that so inveterate was your 
rage against Mr. Godwin, that when any incident of unnatural 
depravity or abandoned profligacy was mentioned, your excla¬ 
mation has been, “I could not have supposed any man capable 
of such an action, except Godwin.” Excuse me when I add, 
that had this been told me of a stranger, I should have felt 
great contempt for him. I could not despise Mr. Hall; and 
therefore it only added one more to the list of examples which 
prove a most important truth, that the possession of the great¬ 
est talents is no security against the grossest absurdities and 
weaknesses. I do not choose to consider this as an exculpatory 
letter, and therefore I will not state why I admire the “ Politi¬ 
cal Justice hut as I understand that the sprinkli ng I have 
felt is hut a spray of the torrent cast on poor Godwin, it is hardly 
irrelevant for me to remark, that such intemperate abuse will 
be received by some with stupid and vulgar applause, and by 
others with pity and regret. I am anxious you should not 
mistake me. I believe your motives, so far as you could be 
conscious of them, were good ; that zeal (always respectable 
whatever be its object) alone impelled you; but I fear that, 
like most zealots, your views were confined and partial, and 
that, eager to do your duty towards your God, you forgot what 
you owed to your neighbor; that your imagination, forcibly 


surdly, because you felt passionately. R. is a Godwinito - 
therefore an atheist — therefore incapable of virtuous habits 
or benevolent feelings — therefore disposed only to commit 
crimes and make proselytes — therefore I ought to use my 
appropriate weapons of excommunication by exciting against 
him both his friends and strangers, and deprive -him of all 
power to do injury by blasting his reputation, and making him 
an object of hatred and contempt. Thus, by the ruin of one, 
I shall save*many. Something of this kind, though certainly 
short of its extent, has probably influenced you. However, 
giving you credit for integrity and benevolence, of which I 
shall be better able to judge hereafter, I remain, without en¬ 
mity, and with respect for your general character, 

Yours, &c., 

H. C. R. 


To Mr. Henry Robinson. 

October 13,1798. Cambridge. 

Sib, — That I have not paid to your frank and manly letter 
the prompt and respectful attention it deserved, my only 
apology is a variety of perplexing incidents which have left 
me till now little leisure or spirits. 

Before I proceed to justify my conduct, I will state to you 
very briefly the information on which it was founded, not 
doubting that where I may seem to usurp the office of a cen¬ 
sor you will attribute it to the necessity of self-defence. 

I have been led to believe you make no scruple on all occa¬ 
sions to avow your religious scepticism, that you have publicly 
professed your high admiration of the “ Political Justice,” even 
to the length of declaring, I believe at the Royston Book Club, 
that no man ever understood the nature of virtue so well as 
Mr. Godwin; from which I have drawn the following infer¬ 
ence, either that you disbelieve the being of God and a fu¬ 
ture state, or that admitting them to be true, in your opin¬ 
ion they have no connection with the nature of virtue; the 
first of which is direct and avowed, the second practical athe¬ 
ism. For whether there be a God is merely a question of cu¬ 
rious speculation, unless the belief in him be allowed to direct 
and enforce the practice of virtue. The theopathetic affections, 
such as love, reverence, resignation, &c., form in the estima¬ 
tion of all theists a very sublime and important class of vir- 



























vain in a certain company, you apologized by exhibiting such 
an idea of God as appeared to him to coincide with the system 
of Spinoza, in which everything is God, and God is everything. 
Since the receipt of your letter I applied to this gentleman, , 
who confirms Ms first information, but is concerned at having 
mentioned the circumstance, as it might be construed into an 
abuse of the confidence of private conversation. You will 
oblige me by not compelling me to give up his name. Of this 
you may rest satisfied, he will make no ungenerous use of this 
incident, and that his character is at the utmost removed from 
that of a calumniator. He will not affirm the sentiments 
you uttered were serious; they might be a casual effort of 
sportive ingenuity, but their coincidence with other circum¬ 
stances before mentioned strengthened my former impres¬ 
sions. 

More recently I have been told your chief objection to the 
system of Godwin is an apprehension of its being too delicate 
and refined for the present corrupt state of society; which 
from a person of your acknowledged good sense surprised mo 
much, because the most striking and original part of Ms sys¬ 
tem, that to which he ascends, through the intermediate stages, 
as the highest point of perfection, — the promiscuous inter¬ 
course of the sexes, — has been uniformly acted upon by all 
four-footed creatures from the beginning of the world. 

In another particular I am sincerely glad to find myself mis¬ 
taken. Prom a late conversation with Mr. Ebenezer Poster, I 
was induced to suppose you had been at pains to infuso into 
his mind atheistical doubts. I retract this opinion with pleas¬ 
ure as founded on misapprehension. Having no reason to 
doubt of your honor, your disavowal of any opinion will be 
perfectly satisfactory. I will repeat that disavowal to any 
person whom_I may have unintentionally misled. 

In exonerating me from the suspicion of being" actu&tod by 
personal malignity, you have done me justice; but you have 
formed an exaggerated idea of those circumstances in my con¬ 
duct wMch wear the appearance of hostility. Your moral 


circulated slander. On the contrary, when I have expressed 
myself with the greatest freedom, I have been careful to pre¬ 
mise that I had no personal acquaintance with you, that your 
manners might for anything I knew be correct, and that all 
the censure attached or fear expressed was confined to the li¬ 
centious opinions I understood you to embrace. I have never 
travelled a mile on your account. My efforts have been con¬ 
fined to an attempt within a very limited circle (for it is in a 
very limited circle I move) to warn some young people against 
forming a close intimacy with a person who by the possession 
of the most captivating talents was likely to give circulation 
and effect to the most dangerous errors. As you allude to a 
conversation with Mr. Nash (whom in common with you I 
highly esteem), I will relate it to you. as nearly as my recol- 
lecbionwill serve. After a sort of desultory debate on heresy and 
Scepticism* he told me he designed at your next visit to Roys- 
ton to request you to make his house your home. Warmed 
in a degree, though not irritated by the preceding dispute, I 
replied it was all very proper considering him as a man of the 
world, but considering him as a Christian it was very unprin¬ 
cipled, an expression of greater asperity, I will allow, than 
either politeness to him or delicacy to you will perfectly justi¬ 
fy. 1 conceived myself at liberty to express. my sentiments 
the more freely to Mr. Nash because he is a member and an 
officer in our Church. 

I have ventured repeatedly to express my apprehension of 
baneftil consoqucnces arising from your attendance at the 
book club, where if your principles be such as I have supposed, 
you. have a signal opportunity from the concourse of young 
people assembled,; : to§ extending the triumph of the new phi¬ 
losophy. 

Such, as far as my recollection reaches, is the faithful sketch 
of those parts of my conduct which have provoked your dis¬ 
pleasure. . 

To make an attack in its possible consequences incalculably 
injurious, to seek the salvation of others by your ruin, are 
the gigantic efforts of a powerful malignity, equally remote 
from my inclination and ability. The rapid increase of irre- 
ligion among the polite and fashionable, and descending of 
late to the lower classes, has placed serious believers so entire¬ 
ly on the defensive, that they will think themselves happy if 
they can be secure from contempt and insult. 






oe adjusted narmomousiy by two persons who think so differ¬ 
ently of the importance of truth and the mischief of error. 
Principles of irreligion, recommended "by brilliant and seduc¬ 
tive talents, appear to me more dangerous in the intercourse of 
private life than licentious manners. 

Yice is a downcast, self-accusing culprit; error often assumes 
an appearance which captivates and.dazzles. The errors — or 
rather the atrocious speculations — of Godwin’s system are big 
with incalculable mischief. They confound all the duties and 
perplex all the relations of human life : they innovate in the 
very substance of virtue, about which philosophers of all sects 
have been nearly agreed. They render vice systematic and con¬ 
certed ; and by freeing the conscience from every restraint, and 
teaching men to mock at futurity, they cut off from the crimi¬ 
nal and misguided the very possibility of retreat. Atheism in 
every form I abhor, but even atheism has received from Godwin 
new degrees of deformity, and wears a more wild and savage 
aspect. I am firmly of opinion the avowal of such-a system, 
accompanied with an attempt to proselyte, ought not to be tol¬ 
erated in the state, much less be permitted to enter the recess¬ 
es of private life, to pollute the springs of domestic happiness 
or taint the purity of confidential intercourse. For the first of 
these sentiments, Mr. Godwin’s disciples will doubtless regard 
me with ineffable contempt • a contempt which I am prepared 
to encounter, shielded by the authority of all pagan antiquity, 
as well as by the decided support of Mr. Locke, the first -of 
Christian philosophers and political reasoners. 

I appeal to a still higher authority for the last, to those 
Scriptures which as a Christian minister I am solemnly 
pledged not only to explain and inculcate, but to take for 
the standards of my own faith and practice. 

The Scriptures forbid tlm disciples of Christ to form any near 
_ relation, any intimate bond of union, with professed infidels. 
“Be ye not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; for 
what fellowship hath righteousness with unrighteousness, and 
what communion hath light with darkness, and what conoord 
hath Christ with Belial, and what part hath he that believcth 
with an infidel ? Wherefore come out from amongst them 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord.” If it be urged that this 
precept primarily respects the case of marriage with an infidel, 
it is obvious to reply that the reason of marriage with such 
2* c 


I am, sir, 


Your humble servant, 

R. Hall. 


1799. 

When, I became a professed follower of Godwin as a moral 
philosopher I could not but be also an admirer of bis ally 
Holcroft, whose novels “Anna St. Ives” and “Hugh Trevor” 
I had read with avidity; and I had thought his conduct noble 
in surrendering himself in court when the trial of Thomas 
Hardy began. I was introduced to Holcroffc by Collier, but 
the acquaintance never flourished. I was present, however, 
at a remarkable dinner at. his bouse (14th March). Aicken| 
of ...the, Drury Lane company, highly respectable both as a 
naan and, an actor, and Sharp the engraver, were there. The 
latter is still named as one of the most eminent, of English 
engravers ; ho is at the head of the English school. I possess 
one of his works which is a masterpiece, — “ The Doctors of 
the Church/’ by. Guido. I am no connoisseur certainly, and 
perhaps have no delicate sense of the beauty of engraving 5 
hut I never look, on this specimen without a lively pleasure. 
Sharp was equally well known in another character which I 
vrifl esmmplify by an anecdote from the lips of Flaxman. 
< * 4 ? }er Brothers had rendered himself by hia insanity the 
objoct of universal interest, to which publicity bad been given 
by^the motion of Halked in the House of Commons, I had a 
Wit from my old friend Sharp. * I am come,’ said he, ‘ to 
speak to yon on a matter of some importance. You are 
aware of the great mission with which the Lord has intrusted 
Brothers 1 ’ X intimated that I had heard what everybody 

else bad heard. 1 Well/ he continued, ‘ perhaps you have not 
hoard thatl am to 4eCompany the Children of Israel on their 
faking possession of their country, the Holy Land. Indeed, 
^ X think X shall have, much to do in the transplanting of the 
nation. X have received , my instructions, and X have to in- 
-• form you that you, also are to ; accompany them. I know from 
_ authority that yon are of the seed of Abraham.’ I bowed 
> - and intimated my sense of the honor done me hy the invita- 
tion, but said it was quite impossible. I had other duties 
sot out for me. On my return from Rome I bought this 
house, and established myself here, and here I must maintain 


a great artist, I know too that you are a great architect as 
well as a great sculptor. I shall have intrusted to me the 
office of making all the chief appointments on this journey, 
and I pledge myself that you shall have the rebuilding of 
the Temple.’” The same mental delusion showed itself at 
the dinner at Holcroft’s. On leaving the table Sharp called 
his host out of the room to say that Buonaparte was quite 
safe, — it was communicated to him last night by authority. 
There had been a great battle yesterday in Germany. Sharp 
was one of the objects of suspicion to the English govern¬ 
ment dining the famous trials of 1794. He was a violent 
Jacobin and an extreme and passionate partisan of the Re¬ 
publicans. There is to be met with in the cabinets of the 
curious an admired engraving by him of Thomas Paine, as 
also of Brothers, whom he regarded as the messenger and 
sent of God.* 

It is well known that the French Revolution turned the 
brains of many of the noblest youths in England. Indeed, 
when such men as Coleridge, Wordsworth, Southey, caught 
the infection, no wonder that those who partook of their sen¬ 
sibility but had a very small portion of their intellect were 
carried away. Many were ruined by the errors into which • 
they were betrayed ; many also lived to smile at the follies of 
their youth. “ I am no more ashamed of having been a re¬ 
publican,” said Southey, “ than I am of having been a child.” 
The opinions held led to many political prosecutions, and I 
naturally had much sympathy with the sufferers. I find in 
my journal, February 21, 1799, “An interesting and memora¬ 
ble day.” It was the day on which Gilbert Wakefield was 
convicted of a seditious libel and sentenced to two years’ im¬ 
prisonment. This he suffered in Dorchester jail, which he 
‘ left only to die. Originally of the Established Church, he 
became a Unitarian, and professor at the Hackney College. 
By profession he' was a scholar. His best known work was 
an edition of “Lucretius.” He had written against Porson’s 
edition of the “ Hecuba of Euripides.” f It is said that Por- 
son was at a dinner-party at which toasts were going round; 

* Sharp’s engraving of “ Bichard Brothers, Prince of the Hebrews,” is a 
small square, dated 1795. Below it is inscribed: “ Fully believing this to he 
the Man whom God has appointed, I engrave his likeness. — WinwAM Shaki*. 

f In Euripidis Hecubam Londiui nuper publicatam Diatribe Extemporalis. 
1797. 


Shakespeare, was. required from each of the guests in suc¬ 
cession. Before Porson’s turn came he had disappeared be¬ 
neath the table, and was supposed to be insensible to what 
was going on. TMs, however, was not the case, for when a 
toast was required of him, he staggered up and gave, “ Gilbert 
Wakefield! — what’s Hecuba- to him, or he to Hecuba 1 ” 
"Wakefield was a political fanatic. He had the pale com¬ 
plexion and mild features of a saint, was a most gentle crea¬ 
ture in domestic life, and a very amiable man; but when he 
took part in political or religious controversy his pen was 
dipped in gall The occasion of the imprisonment before 
alluded to was a, letter in reply to Watson, the Bishop of 
Llandaff, who had written a pamphlet exhorting the people to 
loyalty. Wakefield asserted that the poor, the laboring 
classes, could lose nothing by French conquest. Referring 
to the fable of the Ass and the Trumpeter he said, “ Will 
the enemy make me carry two panniers 2 ” and declared that 
if the French came they would find him at his post with the 
illustrious dead. 


The prosecution was not intemperate, hut he gloried in 
what he had done, and was actuated by the spirit of martyr¬ 
dom. hTothimg could be more injudicious than his defence, 
though in a similar trial an example had been set him just 
before by Erskine of what such a defence should be. My 
friend Butt was one of Wakefield’s bail. On being brought 
up for judgment he spoke in mitigation, but in a way which - 
aggravated the offence. I accompanied him in a hackney- 
coach. to the King’s Bench prison. While his friends were 
arranging with the Governor about rooms there were brought 
to the prison two young men named Parry, editors of The 
Courier newspaper, who had been sentenced to six weeks’ im¬ 
prisonment for a libel on the Emperor of Russia. The libel 
consisted in a single paragraph^, stating that the Emperor bad 
acted oppressively and made himself unpopular with tho 
nobility by a late decree prohibiting the importation , of tim¬ 
ber. Such was the liberty of the press in the days of William 
Pitt! 


H. C. R. to T. Robinson. 


,’ A , (No date.) 

Demi ThomM^ s-r- 

.... One of the most interesting occurrences here has 
been Wakefield’s trial. How I wished that yon had been 





own defence must have been ‘one of the most gratifying treats 
which a person of taste or sensibility could enjoy. His sim¬ 
plicity quite apostolic, his courage purely heroic. The energy 
and dignity with which he conducted himself have certainly 
had no parallel of late years. You saw a report of his speech 
in The Courier. It certainly was not a good defence, but as 
Anthony Robinson observed, something better than any de¬ 
fence, — a noble testimony. I dined in company with him on 
Monday and yesterday. His spirits are not in the least de¬ 
pressed. 

Johnson, the Unitarian publisher in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
was convicted of a libel for selling Wakefield’s pamphlet; 
he was imprisoned in the King’s Bench for a few months. 
For a consideration he was allowed to occupy apartments 
within the rules. My first visit to him in prison was in com¬ 
pany with Mary Hays,* a very zealous political and moral re¬ 
former, a friend of Mary Wollstonecraft, and author of a 
novel called “ Memoirs of Emma Courtney.” I called on 
Johnson several times and profited by his advice. He was a 
wise man, and his remarks on the evil of indulging in melan¬ 
choly forebodings were applicable to a habit of my own. He 
described them as the effect of dreamy indolence, and as 
liable to increase from the unhealthy state into which they 
bring the mind. - Though he did not cure me of my fault, 
some of its consequences, were mitigated. I was especially 
unhappy from my inability to come to any satisfactory con¬ 
clusion as to my plan of life. I hated the law, yet I knew 
not how otherwise to attain any social station. I was am¬ 
bitious of literary distinction, but was conscious that I could 
never attain any reputation worth having. My desire to go 
to Germany was rather a pis aller, than from any decided 
preference of the comparative advantages of such a course. 

One other political prisoner occasionally visited by me was 
Benjamin Flower, who had been committed to Newgate by 
the House of Lords for a breach of privilege. 

* Sho professed Mary 'Wollstonecraft’s opinions with more zeal than discre¬ 
tion. This brought her into disrepute among the rigid, and her character 
suffered, —but most undeservedly. Whatever her principles may have been, 
her conduct was perfectly correct My acquaintance with her continued till 
her .death. — H. 0. K. 
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®f Yartaty of attractions. The scenery and decorations aro 
splendid and magnifioent without "being tawdry or puerile, 
am these ornaments ore made to heighten, not supersede, 
wai dramatic merit. The tragedy possesses scenes of the 
most tender and pathetic kind, and others highly heroic. 
Mrs. Htddons displays her usual powers in tho choraoter of 
the mistress of Pisarro, proud, haughty, with a true sense 
of honor and a immanifcie passion for glory : in love with Pi- 
h«iae he was great, she hates him when ho degrades 
Wswplf by note of meanness, — herself a criminal, her pas- 
ti®n for humanity leads her to nets of heroism and despera¬ 
tions Kranble plays the Peruvian Chieftain in his very boat 


Mad when they are married, devotes his life to thoir happi- 
assaf brave, generous, ‘and pious, he is a kind of domi-god, — 
imd-yut* hmm with what skill Kemble can “ assume tho god 
Mt& try to shake the spheres.” The incidents are in them¬ 
selves so highly Interesting and extraordinary that far • loss 
superiority of acting and pomp of machinery would have given 
twinary effect to the piece j but, when united with tho ut¬ 
most efforts of tho painter and machinist, they produce a dra¬ 
ma absolutely without parallel. Were you a little richer I 
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•with the General, was not likely to become a military tyrant. 
He defended Coalitions, Parties, and moderation towards ex- 
Ministers, was eloquent against the French, but likewise hinted 
at the danger to public liberty from not watching the govern^ 
mont. On the whole I was much pleased with the lecture, 
which was well adapted to secure popularity. As to his poli¬ 
tics, they are certainly moderate, nor do I know that he has 
gone an inch beyond pure Whiggism. 

Horne Tooke has never been a favorite of mine, but I never 
thought so well of his heart as I have done from his behavior 
to Wakefield, which was kind and respectful; and when we 
consider, not how like, but how unlike their characters are, 
his attentions do him the greatest honor. The day sentence 
was passed he sent to Wakefield, and, in his jocular way, com¬ 
forted him by observing that probably a year hence he and 
Mrs. Wakefield would be congratulating each other on his sit¬ 
uation, — “ For, my dear, it has saved you,” Mrs. Wakefield 
will say; “ you see Tooke and the rest of them are half-way 
on their voyage to Botany Bay.” Horne Tooke promised too, 
old as he was, to visit him at Dorchester, though he said he 
had not thought he should travel seven miles from Wimbledon 
again. This looks well. You have heard, I dare say, that 
Tooke’s friends have lately raised him an annuity for life of 
£ GOO. This following Dr. Parr’s and Fox’s seems to show 

that all regard for public characters is not at an end. 

Adieu. In haste, 

Yours, Ac., 

H. C. E. 

I became acquainted about this time with George Dyer. 
He was one of the best creatures morally that ever breathed. 
He was tho son of a watchman in Wapping, and was put to a 
charity school by some pious Dissenting ladies. He afterwards 
went to Christ’s Hospital, and from there was sent to- Cam-- 
bridge. He was a scholar, but to the end of his days (and he 
livod to be eighty-five) was a bookseller’s drudge. He led a 
life of literary labor in poverty. He made indexes, corrected 
the press, and occasionally gave lessons in Latin and Greek. 



the Church against him, and he never had a Fellowship. He 

became intimate with the Nashes, Fordhams, and Butt, and 
was patronized by Wakefield and Mrs. Barbauld. He wrote 
one good hook, “ The Life of Robert Robinson,” which I 
have heard Wordsworth mention as one of the host works of 
biography in the language. Dyer also put his name to several 
volumes of poetry; but on his poems my friend Reid made an 
epigram that I fear was thought just: 

“ The world all say, my gentle Dyer, 

Thy odes do very much want fire. 

Repair the fault, my gentle Dyer, 

And throw thy odes into the fire.” 

Dyer hadthe kindest heart and simplest manners imaginable. 
It was literally the case with him that he would give away his 
last guinea. He was not sensible of any impropriety in wear¬ 
ing a dirty shirt or a ragged coat j and numerous are the talcs 
told in illustration of his neglect of little every-day matters 
of comfort. He has asked a friend to breakfast with him, and 
given him coarse blaok tea, stale bread, salt butter, sour milk, 
and bids Bat to run out to buy sugar. Yet every one loved 
Dyer. One day Mrs. Barbauld said to me, “ Have you hoard 
whom,Lord Stanhope has made executor l ” —No 1 Your 
brother 1 ” — “ No, there would have been nothing in that. 
The very worst imaginable.” — “ 0, then it is Buonaparte.” — 
“ JSTo, guess again.”—“ George Dyer 1 ” — ‘‘You are right. 
Lord Stanhope was clearly insane ! ” Dyer was one of six 
executors. Charles James Fox was another. The executors 
worn .also residuary legatees. Dyer was one of the first to 
declare that he rejected the legacy and renounced the execu¬ 
torship. But the heir insisted on granting him a small an¬ 
nuity y his friends having before settled another on him, bo 
was comparatively wealthy in his old age. Not many years 
before , his death,'he* married 'his laundress, by the advice of 
hjs friends, — a very worthy woman. He said to mo once, 
“ Mrs. Dyer is a woman of excellent natural sense, but she is 
not literate.” That is, she Could neither read nor write. Dyer 
was blind for a few years before bis death. I used occasionally 
to go on a Sunday morning to read to him. At other times a 
poor man used to render him that service for sixpence an hour. 
After he came to London* Dyer lived always in somo vory 
humble chambers in Clifford^ Inn, Fleet Street. 













was struggling against a great difficulty of expression, which 
rendered him by no means a general favorite in society. His 
bashfulness, want of words, slovenliness of dress, &c., made 
him sometimes the object of ridicule. It will be better, per¬ 
haps, if I confine myself at present to describing him as he 
was at this early period of our acquaintance. He was the 
younger brother of John Hazlitt, the miniature painter. His 
first design was to be a Dissenting minister; and for that pur¬ 
pose he went to the Unitarian New College, Hackney. He 
afterwards thought of becoming a painter, and lived with his 
brother. At our first interview I saw he was an extraordinary 
man. He had few friends, and was flattered by my attentions. 
We were about the same age, and I was able to render him a 
service by introducing him to Anthony Robinson, who induced 
Johnson to publish Hazlitt’s first work, “ The Eloquence of the 
British Senate.” Late in life, when our intimacy had been 
broken off, ho said to Mary Lamb, “ Robinson cuts me, but I 
shall never cease to have a regard for him, for he was the first 
person who ever found out that there was anything in me.” 
I was alone in this opinion at the time of which I am speak¬ 
ing. I recollect saying to my sister-in-law,'“Whom do you 
suppose I hold' to be the cleverest person I know ! ” — “ Capel 
Lofft, perhaps!” — “No.”—“Mrs. Clarkson!” — “0 no.” 
— “ Miss Maling 1" —- “ No.” — “I give it up.” — “ William 
Hazlitt.” — “ 0, you are joking. Why, we all take him to be 
just the reverse.” At this time he was excessively shy, espe¬ 
cially in the company of young ladies, who on their part were 
very apt to make fun of him. The prettiest girl of our parties 
about this time was a Miss Kitchener, and she used to drive 
him mad by teasing him. 

I was under great obligations to Hazlitt as the director of 
my taste. It was he who first made mo acquainted with the 
Lyrical Ballads and the poems generally of Wordsworth, Cole¬ 
ridge, Lamb, and Southey. 

Among those to whom Mary Hays* introduced me was the 
free-thinking, ultra-liberal Roman Catholic priest, Dr. Geddes, 
translator of the Old Testament, — a man of fine person and 
very amiable manners. His wit was exhibited in macaronic 
verses. He was a patron of two young ladies, the Miss Plump- 
tres. Anne Plumptres made herself known as one of the first 
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introducers of German plays, — she translated many of Kotze¬ 
bue's. 

During this summer my friend Miss Maling was in London, 
living in the same house with the Archbishop of Aix, — a man 
known to history ; he pronounced the oration at the corona¬ 
tion of Louis XVI., and afterwards by the favor of Napoleon 
obtained a cardinal’s hat.* He was a zealous emigrant at this 
time» Having conceived a great respect for Miss Maling, he 
had destined for her the post of Lectrice to the Duchess of Or¬ 
leans, had the Revolution succeeded, which was projected this 
year. He was a man of letters and a poet. I had the honor 
of an introduction to him, but a mere introduction. I had 
only time to admire his majestic figure. His preaching I 
thought magnificent. 

I made in this year a pedestrian tour in "Wales. On my 
way I visited Stonehenge, — the first place I ever went to see 
as an object of curiosity; and I had all the enjoyment that 
waS to be derived from so novel and so sublime a scene. This 
tour,, of which I shall write little, afforded me the opportunity 
of visiting two men, who suffered for political opinions, — 
Gilbert Wakefield and John Thelwall; the former was in pris¬ 
on at Dorchester. A subscription of £ 3,000 had boon raised 
by his friends, who were thereby enabled to supply Mrs. Wake¬ 
field with a very comfortable house in the vicinity of the 
prison. Here she and the children dwelt, and a spare room 
was always ready for some friendly visitor. During Wakefield’s 
imprisonment this room was almost always in use. I occu¬ 
pied it several days, and found him suffering more in his spirits 
than was expected. The’ distress he witnessed in jail, and 
the presence of physioal and moral evil, preyed on his mind 
andiseembdto -crush hmvf 

* John Thelwall, to whom I have already alluded, as having 
had a narrow escape of conviction for high treason, had settled 
down in a farm in a beautiful place near Brecon. His history 
is known to all who care to inform themselves of the personal 
occurrences of this eventful period. He had left his shop (that 
of a silk mercer) to be one - of the Reformers of the ago. After 
his acquittal he went about the country lecturing, and was ex¬ 
it f/iP 11 by the Archbishop, Mr. Robinson bus •written : 

Atterwards Cardinal Boisgelin, an emigrant nobleman who made Ills peace 
with Buonaparte, and had his due reward in a cardinal's hat for prenobinir a 
sermon on the Emperor’s marriage.” 

t Ho was reloascd from prison May 80,1801, and died on the 0th of Septem¬ 
ber m the same year.' r 
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posed to great varieties of fortune. Sometimes he was attended 
by numerous admirers, but more frequently hooted and pelted 
by the mob. In order to escape prosecution for sedition he 
took as his subject Greek and Roman History, and had ingenu¬ 
ity enough to give such a coloring to events and characters as to - 
render the application to living persons and present events an 
exciting mental exercise. I had heard one or two of these lec¬ 
tures, and thought very differently of him then from what I 
thought afterwards. When, however, he found his popularity 
on the wane, and more stringent laws had been passed, to which 
he individually gave occasion, he came to the prudent resolution 
of abandoning his vagrant habits and leading a domestic life in 
the country. It was at this period that my visit was paid, 
and I received a most cordial welcome. His wife was a very 
pleasing woman, a great admirer of her husband, —never a re¬ 
proach to a - wife, though the kind of husband she has chosen 
may sometimes be so. But Thelwall was an amiable man in 
private life ; an affectionate husband, and a fond father. He 
altogether mistook his talents, — he told me without reserve 
that he believed he should establish his name among the epic 
poets of England; and it is a curious thing, considering his 
own views, that he thought the establishment of Christianity 
and the British Constitution very appropriate subjects for his 
poem. 

After a stay of a week, I left my friends with a strong sense 
of their personal kindness. I may add here that when farm¬ 
ing had succeeded as ill as political' agitation, he took to the 
teaching of oratory as a profession, and for a time succeeded in 
it. For some years he had an establishment in Upper Bedford 
Place, where he received boarders. But gradually his didactic 
talents were directed more especially to the correction of de¬ 
fects arising from the malformation of the organs of speech. 

At Haverfordwest an unexpected pleasure awaited me. I 
fell in with Robert Hall. He received me with apparent pleas¬ 
ure, and was kind without being flattering. His countenance 
indicated a powerful intellect and strong sensibility. In dis¬ 
putation he expressed himself with his characteristic point, and 
sometimes with virulence. He spoke of my sister-in-law with 
unusual seriousness, and said she was the most extraordinary 
instance he had ever known of a woman of superior talents 
preserving universal respect; abilities being so rare among 
women, and when found so rarely accompanied by amiable 
qualities. The only allusion he made to our correspondence 
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was by saying of one who thought himself ill treated: “ Ho 
ought at once to have come forward, and in a manly way, as 
you did, have made his complaint.” 

In passing through Wem in Shropshire I saw a very worthy 
old Presbyterian minister, — not worse than an Arian, I pre¬ 
sume, — the father of the Hazlitts. William, who had bocorno 
my friend, was not there, but John, the miniature-painter, 
was.* I liked the good old man and his wife, who had aU tho 
solidity (I do not mean stolidity) and sober earnestness of the 
more respectable Noncons. There was also a maidon sister. 
Altogether an amusing and agreeable group in my memory. 

On my return from Wales I took Bath in my way. Seven 
years had elapsed since I attended my mother in her last ill¬ 
ness, and my desire to see the place of her interment was 
increased by something Mrs. Fenner had related to ma My 
mother had expressed pain at being buried at so great a dis¬ 
tance from her children. She feared they would never see her 
grave. “ But,” she added, “ I have no doubt Henry will come 
though he walk.” I did not need this stimulus, for my mother 
was the sole object of my fondness as a child. It was a sub¬ 
stantial gratification to me to find my mother’s gravo in one 
of the most beautifully situated churchyards I ever saw, — a 
long slip of land near Whitcomb Church. I have often visited 
it since, and always with a sort of pleasure, f 


CHAPTER V. 

\ GERMANY. —1800 AND 1801. 

I AM now come to an inoident, which had a great influence 
on my tastes and feelings, and therefore, I havo no doubt, 
on my character. In the course of this year I went' to Ger¬ 
many, where I remained more than five years, and pursued 
something like study, aud where I was brought into oont&ct 
with some of the most distinguished men of the ago. 

Mr. Aldebert, a German merchant with whom I had become 

* An interesting but -weakly painted portrait of Joseph Lancaster by John 
Hazlitt is in the National Portrait Gallery. It is in. ofl, the size of lire, and 
evidently the produotion of an artist accustomed to work on a smaller scale 
with different materials. — G. S. 

t This part of the Reminiscences was written in 1846 and-1848. 
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acquainted, undertook to convoy me as far as Frankfort. The 
journey, which now may be accomplished easily and in a very 
short time, was comparatively formidable at the beginning of 
this century. We embarked at Yarmouth, on the 3d of April, 
and on Friday evening I beheld that dismal fortress Heligo¬ 
land, a scene which in my imagination might be appropriately 
connected with Goethe’s “ Natiirliche Tochter.” On the morn¬ 
ing of the 6th we‘landed at Cuxhaven, and proceeded by land 
to Hamburg. I have still a clear recollection of the flat, cold, 
colorless country, which an instinctive feeling had led the in¬ 
habitants to make as lively as possible by the bright green on 
the scattered houses. 

ft 

H. C. R. to his Brother T. R. 

t 

We remained twelve days at the Kaiserhof, where we paid 
7 s. a day for a dirty room on a second floor, 4 s. to the man 
who waited on us at the hotel and attended us in the town, 
and Is. 4 d. for breakfast; in short, where, though we lived in 
the plainest and most economical style, our daily bill was 
nearly a guinea apiece. We then removed to private lodgings, 
where the civility and honesty of the good family reminded us 
of the family of Lot. 

The houses at Hamburg perpetually suggest the idea that 
you are looking at England as it was a century ago. The 
original model of a farm-house (and farm-houses were the 
primitive houses) as I have seen it in the wild parts of Han¬ 
over, is that of one immense room, without chimney or di¬ 
vision, — the various parts being allotted, as a farmer lays out 
his different seeds or fruits. At one corner the fire, — here 
the beds, — there the piggery, — there some furniture, — and 
a good carriage-way all through. Now the progress of refine¬ 
ment is this : after a time the sides are separated (like the 
King’s Beneh and Common Pleas in Westminster Hall), glazed, 
and adorned, for the women and children, — but still the cen¬ 
tre is unpaved. I have seen several respectable houses of this 
kind in the country near Hamburg. Refinement increases, 
but still the old hall remains as in ancient English mansions. 
Perhaps we have gone beyond the exact mark of propriety 
through our proud love of retirement, and by converting our 
halls into narrow passages and large parlors, have injured our 
houses as summer retreats and prompted the natural shyness 


cime or 

open to observation and curiosity. In the town, too, most of 
the houses have the narrow or gable end in front, which ne¬ 
cessarily precludes the elegant uniformity of a Bath street,, 
but at the same time allows of an infinite variety of ornament, 
which gives an idea of distinctiveness, and is, I think, an ad¬ 
vantage. As the stories rise, the curtain,' if it may be so 
called, is narrowed till it terminates in a pyramid. There is, 
it must he confessed, a great waste of room in the lofty halls 
and shops, which you see in the front of the Hamburg houses. 
But perhaps it is more pleasing to witness resources and means 
of future improvements, a§ necessities may arise, than to be¬ 
hold, as in London, every inch occupied, and management and 
economy put to their last shifts. The dress of the lower class¬ 
es confirms the suggestion that Germany is now what England 
was. Many a poor woman wears a tight black velvet bonnet 
like that in which Mary Queen of Scots is painted. The Lu¬ 
theran clergy appear to wear the cast-off ruffs of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth. 

After remaining a few weeks at Hamburg, wo proceeded to 
Frankfort, where Mr. Aldebert procured mo lodgings near his 
own house, and introduced me to his relations and partners. 
I set about reading as hard as I could, dining at the various 
hotels in the city, which were famed for tlioir excellence. My 
first object was to acquire a knowledge of the German lan¬ 
guage, and I took lessons of an old man named Peile, who 
confided to me that he had been when young a member of the 
Illuminati, an order of which he gave me a better opinion than 
I previously had, both in regard to their intentions and their 
practical ability. 

Frankfort was then a fortified town, much to its disadvan¬ 
tage in regard to air and comfort, and without any adequate 
compensation, for the fortification was next to useless. Now, 
in the place of the walls .and ditches, there are beautiful walks 
which render the place as agreeable as it was formerly dismal. 
Though professedly neutral, its neutrality was violated on the 
6 th of July. v 

H. C. R. to T. R. 

I believe were a cracker or squib to be let off in any town 
in Great Britain, and were it thought to come from a French 
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hand, half the old women would be in fits. Now, I had so 
much of the old woman in me that one day when I was sleep¬ 
ing over my German grammar, and the maid hurst into the 
room, crying, “ The French are at the gates,” I made but two 
skips down stairs, and flew into the principal street. It was a 
false alarm, but I found all in confusion, — a body of Mayen- 
$ois troops had demanded entrance, and were then on their 
march to support their allies, whom the French were attack¬ 
ing a few miles off. They had cannon, with lighted matches. 
The men were fine fellows, and without being sad were grave. 
I knew they were going into the field, and I felt that sinking 
within the breast which betrays the coward, — but they passed 
away and my sinking too. The rest of the day nothing was 
known. On the morrow we learnt that the French had been 
thrice beaten back, but that early in the morning they had re¬ 
newed the attack, and were now in the midst of the engage¬ 
ment. I left my books, and hastened to the ramparts, which 
were covered with idlers. Couriers passed backwards and for¬ 
wards, but nobody knew what was going forward. Citizens 
are mob, and soldiers are gentlemen at such times; and 
Sterne’s remark concerning Susanna and the women at a groan¬ 
ing might be parodied here. Our curiosity was not left, how¬ 
ever, to starve for want of nourishment; every now and then 
a wagon slowly entered the town, and though covered with 
straw or cloth, we generally could perceive something moving 
underneath, —it was only a wounded man, —nothing more ! 
By and by I ventured, with the doctor of the house, to make 
an excursion. We walked up a hill, and were near enough to 
hear the discharge, of musketry, and see the smoke and flash 
of the cannons, but that was all. And I was half angry with 
myself for being so composed. It was probable that every in¬ 
stant some horrid wound was inflicted, or some wretch sudden¬ 
ly carried off, and yet I ate cherries! And how could it be 
otherwise ? We are sympathetic ; and indifference, or the 
want of passion, is catching as well as passion itself. The 
persons around me were at their ease, and that made me so in 
a great degree. I cannot forbear to make a remark, which 
though simple is important. From the modern system of war 
and politics, by which the civil and the military state are so 
much separated, and the subject is so much distinguished from 
the prince, this consequence has arisen, — that war has ceased 
to be a matter of national passion, and has become in a great 
degree a professional business. At least in this neighborhood 
it is so. 


sranamg on xne wans, witnessed xneir entrance, xne general 
indifference at the event confounded me; but it was in reality 
an affair of money. They came not as an enemy. The sol¬ 
diers were billeted in • the town ; and a gentlemanly young 
officer was in the house in which I lodged." With him I soon 
became acquainted. He loved poetry, and we talked on va¬ 
rious subjects. Nor did he take any exception to my being an 
Englishman. At this moment the war was flagging. 

Of those to whom I was introduced, there is one of whom it 
is necessary that I shoxdd write a few words. This was Sophia 
de la Roche, a sentimental novelist, and in her youth a friend 
of Wieland, under whose auspices she became known as an 
authoress. Her daughter married Brentano, a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, who died young; and among her grandchildren were 
several with whom I had much to do during my residence in 
Germany. She herself was never tired of talking of Eng¬ 
land, of which she was a passionate admirer. An amusing 
account of her is given in Madame d’Arblay’s Memoirs.* In 
extravagant language she poured out to me her love of this 
country, declaring that on her death-bed she should thank 
God for her journey hither, and expressing the wish that she 
could offer up her soul to God in Richmond vale! 

My journal mentions a circumstance worth recording in 
connection with the drama in the wealthy city of Frankfort. 
I saw the play of “ Hamlet ” performed by actors of repute; 
but the catastrophe was changed. As Hamlet is about to 
drink the poison the Queen’s ilhiess is perceived, — his hand 
is stayed, —he rushes on the King and slays him, — he is at¬ 
tacked, — thunder is heard, —the Queen confesses, —he for¬ 
gives Laertes, — and all’s well that ends well. This I have 
told to Germans, who have wished to deny the fact. 

In July I wrote to my brother: “ My last letter told you 
that I had ceased to be a traveller. The effect produced on 
the mind by the knowledge that you are but the inhabitant 
of a day is really astonishing. It quickens the observation 
and animates the spirits exceedingly. While I was on my 
journey nothing escaped me. It was a second childhood. I 
was once more gay, impetuous, inqxusitive, and adventurous; 
but as soon as I had fixed myself I became the same dull, 
phlegmatic, and sometimes hyppish soul, which I was often in 

* Diary and Letters of Madame d’Arblay. September, 1786. Vol. III. p. 
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my lodgings in London. I am now so domesticated, so recon¬ 
ciled to the slight varieties of manners, that nothing but the 
language reminds me I am out of Old England.” 

In September I give this account of my life at Frank¬ 
fort : — 

“ I breakfast at half past seven, and dine at twelve; .ffren 
I go to a reading society, where I meet with a profusion of - 
German magazines (which are something between the English 
magazines and periodical essayists), the Moniteur anckFrench 
journals, and the English Chronicle. This is an agreeable 
addition to what my sister properly calls ‘ my comforts,’ and 
is my after-dinner dessert. Three times a week I go to a 
respectable old gentleman who corrects my translations into 
German, and from him I try to get an idea of German litera¬ 
ture. It is, however, too' soon to talk about it. I take soli¬ 
tary walks about the town, which are pleasant, and generally 
on the Sunday accompany some friends to one of the neigh¬ 
boring villages, where we drink coffee or wine. This is the 
universal custom, and I do not dislike it. These little parties > 
are not expensive. The company is very mixed, and there is 
often music and dancing, — but the dancing is unlike any¬ 
thing you ever saw. You must have heard of it under the 
name of waltzing, — that is, rolling or turning, though the 
rolling is not horizontal but perpendicular. Yet Werter, after 
describing his first waltz with Charlotte, says, — and I say so 
too, — ‘ I felt that if I were married, my wife should waltz (or 
roll) with no one but myself.’ Judge, — the man places the 
palms of his hands gently against the sides of his partner, not 
fax from the arm-pits. His partner does the same, and in¬ 
stantly with as much velocity as possible they turn round and 
at the same time gradually glide round the room. Now, as 
Sir Isaac Newton borrowed his notion of attraction from an 
apple falling, why might not Copernicus, who was a German,* 
conceive his theory of the twofold motion of the earth from a 
waltz, where both parties with great rapidity themselves turn 
round and yet make the circuit of the room 1 ” 

It was my habit to make occasional excursions when I found 
a suitable companion. On one of these occasions, when Mrs. 
Aldebert was following her husband to England, I accompanied 
her to the gates of Castel, a suburb of Mainz, and was left 
without a passport. 

At the inn at Hochheim I found three French, officer^, | 

* Copernicus was a Pole. 

von. i. 3 » 


of August; 1 tnougux irauii-liuas uiiu Silicon j. juuiou 

them at the dinner-table. “A hot day, sir.” “Yes, sir.” 
(N. B. The French, like the Quakers, do not like to he called 
“ Citizen ” but by a citizen, though, unlike the brethren, they 
preserve the old forms of civility, and use “ Sir as much as 
formerly to strangers.) I immediately told of my ride from 
Frankfort, of my friends who were at Mainz, and of my inca¬ 
pacity to follow them. “ It is mortifying," said I, “ to see a 
fine town and rich country shut against one. a Yes, to be 
sure; but it is not difficult to get a pass. You are a Ger¬ 
man?” _“ No.” — “ Pray what countryman are you, then?” 

— “ Can I answer with safety? If, now, I should be an 
unlucky enemy by birth, are you bound officially to arrest 
me ?” — “ 0 no!” said they, and'laughed; and I found 
that the Englishman was very welcome. So I stayed several 
hours with them, and debated on politics. I found in these 
and several other officers more respect than I should have ex¬ 
pected for Mr. Pitt, who individually is fancied to be all in all 
in the Cabinet j they had a warm zeal for France as France, 
without much care about its immediate government. 

This spirit of patriotism unquestionably saved the nation. 
Could Mr. Burke have persuaded the people of France that 
“ France was out of itself,” the affair would have been over. 
And the Revolution owed its success to the early creation of a 
power which the people looked up to as its head. The first 
Assembly, by calling itself the National , gained the nation by 
the word. 

In the progress of familiarity I begged the officers to tell me 
how I stood as to personal safety. They said unquestionably 
liable to be arrested every moment, but not in any great 
danger ; there were parties on the scout to pick up deserters 
and examine travellers. Being on foot I should likely enough 
be considered a native, but if questioned, as I had no passport, 
I should certainly be taken before the Commandant at Mainz, 
and they did not advise my going farther. 

I did not, however, take alarm, and went on to the little 
town of Biebrich, the residence of the Prince of Nassau. Here 
I was very civilly treated at the only inn in the place. Next 
day I made a circuitous walk back, taking in my way Wies¬ 
baden, a small neat dull curious old German town, famous 
only for its hot spring. It is noteworthy that this has become 
one of the most fashionable watering-places in Germany, much 
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frequented by English guests, with elegant gambling-houses 
"wliich have been a source of great wealth to the Prince. 

The following letters will give some idea of the condition of 
England at the close of the eighteenth century: — 

T. R. to H. C. R. 

Buky, December 18, 1800. 

I cannot forbear speaking a word or two on the situation of 
our own country. You cannot be aware, I think, to the 
extent in which it exists, of the distress of all orders of people 
amongst us on account of the high price of provisions. The 
I>oor-rates have risen to an unexampled height, — they have 
nearly doubled since you left England. The present rate at 
Enry for the quarter is seven shillings in the pound, upon an 
assessment of two thirds of the rental, — in short, as much is 
paid to the poor as to the landlord. At the commencement 
of the war the rate with us was not more than 1 s. 9 d. or 2 s. in 
flue pound. The burden which the circumstances have laid 
upon the people will, I imagine, be scarcely credited in Ger¬ 
many, and yet the situation of Bury is much less lamentable 
fix an that of many other towns in the kingdom. The alarm 
respecting a scarcity is so great that Parliament is now assem- 
t>led by special proclamation to take into consideration the 
Toest means of relieving the nation in the present dearth. 
High bounties are accordingly offered to encourage the impor- 
■fcafion of grain, and various plans of economy are recommended 
"to diminish the consumption of bread. The causes of the dis¬ 
tressed state of the country are a subject of controversy both 
within and out of Parliament. The Administration are, of 
course, very strenuous in maintaining that the war has no 
slnare in it, while the Opposition as loudly attempt to prove it 
is the principal cause. The seasons have unquestionably been 
■very unfavorable. But besides these palpable reasons an idea 
lias been set afloat, and very eagerly caught at by vast num¬ 
bers of people, that the scarcity is to be chiefly attributed to 
monopoly. As a disciple of Adam Smith, you will probably 
recollect his sentiments on the subject. He compares the 
dread of monopoly, when a free trade is allowed in so bulky a 
commodity as corn, to the terror of witchcraft. This opinion, 
if is understood, has been adopted by our leading statesmen, 
Tooth on-the Ministerial and Opposition side. And so much 



old statute laws relating to forestalling, regrating, (fee., were 
some few years since repealed. The common law, however, 
still remaining in force, a prosecution grounded upon it was a 
few months since commenced against Waddington, a great hop- 
merchant, for monopoly, and another against a contractor for 
regrating. On one of their trials Lord Kenyon combated the 
doctrine of Adam Smith; and on the defendant being con¬ 
victed, warmly applauded the jury for their verdict, and said 
the country was much indebted to them. He was followed hi 
this opinion by the greater part of the judges, who, on the en¬ 
suing circuit, declaimed against those hard-hoartod persons 
who made a prey of their fellow-creatures by withholding from 
them the necessaries of life, and strongly urged the magistrates 
to be vigilant to prevent the markets being forestalled. In 
consequence of this recommendation associations were formed 
in almost every county to carry it into effect. 

Owing to these proceedings a violent clamor was excited 
against corn-dealers and farmers, which being joined in by the 
mob, artificial scarcity became the cry. Farmers were threat¬ 
ened, and their barns and ricks in many places were sot on 
fire ; this has been particularly the case in the neighborhood 
of Booking, where several wilful conflagrations have taken 
place. 

January 27,1801. 

.... The times continue excessively hard with us, — r indeed 
the cloud of ovil seems to threaten more and more every day. 
Corn rises every market-day, and indeed alarm is spreading in 
all directions, and not loast among the friends of the adminis¬ 
tration. I wish not to dwell upon political topics, but distress 
has brought them home to everybody’s bosom, and they now 
produce all the interest of domestic incidents. With the 
Funds falling, and trade very precarious, Mary and I some¬ 
times talk of emigration, — but where to go is the question. 
France is the only country which to my mind presents any 
temptation. The language, however, is an insuperable objec¬ 
tion. Buonaparte seems as if he would make the assumod title 
of great nation a valid claim, and I fear it is as clear that the 
sun of England’s glory is set. Indeed I am become quite an 
alarmist, which I believe is equally the case with the demo¬ 
crat and the aristocrat. Such is the state of the country in the 
prime article of life, flour, that the millers are prohibited 
under very heavy penalties from making any but ooarse flour, 
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and instead of any restraint being laid upon them against mix¬ 
ing of grains, encouragement is given them to do it. Speaking 
on the state of the country the other day to Gamham, he ex- 
• claimed, “A very pretty state we are reduced to, — our pockets 
filled with paper and our bellies filled with chicken’s meat! ” 

March 9,1801. 

.... If you have noticed in the papers you are no doubt in¬ 
terested in the circumstances of Home Tooke having obtained 
a seat in the House of Commons as representative of the fa¬ 
mous borough of Old Sarum. This he effected through the 
patronage of the eccentric Lord Camelford. A very interest¬ 
ing debate is expected to-morrow on a motion of Lord Temple 
to inquire into the eligibility of a priest to a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment. Lord Camelford, it is said, told Lord Grenville that if 
the black coat were rejected he would send a black man, re¬ 
ferring to a negro servant of his, born in England, whom he 
would qualify to take a seat. 

.... When we were in London Mary and I had lodgings in 
Newgate Street. The theatre was the only amusement which 
interested me. We were, of course, desirous of seeing the 
present nine days' wonder, Mr. Cooke. We were so lucky as 
to see him in Richard, his favorite character. Nature has as¬ 
sisted him greatly in the performance of this part, — his fea¬ 
tures being strongly marked and his voice harsh. I felt at the 
time that he personated the ferocious tyrant better than 
Kemble could have done. There is besides a sort of humor 
in his manner of acting which appeared very appropriate, and 
which I think Kemble could not have given; and I think it 
likely the latter would be surpassed in Shylock. Cooke’s pow¬ 
ers of expression are strong and coarse. I am persuaded that 
in dignified and refined character, — in the philosophical hero, 
— he would fall infinitely short of Kemble. He had the 
effrontery to play the Stranger, but, if I mistake not, he ap¬ 
peared in it but once. 

Early in 1801 I became acquainted with a very interesting 
and remarkable person, —Baron Hohenfels, the Dom-deohant 
von Speyer. He had a somewhat quixotic figure, — tall and 
gaunt, with marked features. Though careless about his dress, 
he had a distinguished gait. He was an elderly man who had 
been for many years chancellor of the Elector of Treves, and 
as such,- had he continued in office, would have been the Elec- 



churchman, and proforrod a life of literary leisuro. Ho had 
boon in England, to which ho was warmly attached, and had 
a strong liking for Austria. Everything French and Prussian 
ho hated in an equal dogroo. To the Austrian state and the 
Romish Church he was attached politically. Ho was living 
an idle life, and in order therefore to gratify as well his indo¬ 
lence as his taste for everything English,—ho loved our 
poets not loss than our politicians, — ho was glad to havo even 
my acquaintance. Wo frequently walked togothor, and ho 
taught me much by the questions ho was in the habit of put¬ 
ting to mo. On one occasion ho was very particular in inquir¬ 
ing what tho Unitarians boliovod. What did Priostloy be¬ 
lieve 1 On my mentioning some orthodox dootrinos rejected, 
he askod “ Did Priestley boliovo tho resurrection 1 ” — “ Yes.” 
On this, with a very significant expression, he said : “ This re* 
minds mo of an anecdote of Ninon do l’Enclos. Being asked 
ono day by a Parisian lady,.whether she boliovod that St. Denys 
walked all tho way to Paris with his lioad undor his ana, 

‘ Pourquoi pas, Madomoisollo 1 ’ Ninon said ; ‘ co n’est que lo 
premierpas qui coftto.’ ” 

The Baron was more fond of asking than of answoring ques¬ 
tions ; but when I pressed him, ho did not shrink from a reply 
which, without compromising himsolf, scomod to mo intelligi¬ 
ble. 1 had before drawn from him tho remark that Christianity 
is a groat fact, — that tho fact being admitted it allowed neither 
of criticism nor of argument; and now in reference to tho claims 
of Roman Catholicism, X asked whethor the ovidonco of the 
later miracles was as strong as that of tho earlier. His answer 
was again in the form of an anoedoto : “ In tho time of Pope 

-there were some saints who wore called tho now saints. 

On one occasion his Holinoss exclaimed, * Thoso now saints 
make mo doubt the old.’ You will excuse my not giving a 
more direct reply.” I ought to add that some years afterwards, 
when tho Baron diod, ho left all his property to the Roman 
Catholic church at Frankfort. 

I had not known this interesting man many days before ho 
said he would introduce mo to two young ladies “guipctil- 
laimt $ esprit” Thcso wore Charlotte and I*aulma Sorviero. 
They wero persons of small fortune and carried on a little 
business, but lived ou terms of intimacy with ono of the most 
distinguished familios in BYankfort, — that of Brentano. Char- 
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lotte Serviere was not handsome, but was attractive to me by 
singular good sense and sweetness of disposition, though the 
latter quality was generally assigned in a higher degree to the 
younger sister, Paulina, who was a joyous, kind creature, 
naive, sportive, voluble, — liked by every one. In their house 
I became intimate, and there I soon saw the ladies of the 
Brentano family, — to whom I was introduced on the very 
same day by Mad. de la Roche. By them also I was received 
as a friend. Mad. Brentano, a beautiful Viennese, the eldest 
daughter Kunigunda, — afterwards the wife of Savigny, the 
great Prussian lawyer and statesman, —were my present com¬ 
panions. They proposed that I should read English to them, 
and that they should initiate me into German poetry, in other 
words into Goethe, with whom they were personally acquainted, 
and of whom they were all devoted worshippers. During the 
first four months of 1801 I made considerable progress in the 
study of Goethe, and imbibed a taste for German poetry and 
literature, which I have always retained. 

H. C. R. to T. R. 

Goethe is the idol of the German literary public. The 
critics of the new school assert that since tho existence of 
letters there have been only four of those called geniuses, on 
whom- Nature and Art seem to have showored down all their 
gifts to form that perfection of intellect, — a Poet. Virgil, 
Milton, Wieland, Klopstock, Ariosto, Ossian, Tasso, &c., <fcc., 
are singers of various and great excellence, but the sacred 
poetic fire has been possessed in its perfection only by Homer, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, and Goethe. Nay, some of this new 
school have even asserted that the three great “ tendencies ” 
of the late century arc the French Revolution, the Fichtian 
Philosophy and “ Wilhelm Meister’s Lehrjahre.” 

This valuable addition to my acquaintance had been made 
only a few days, when it was increased by that of the brother, 
Clemeus Brentano, — then known only by irregular ballads 
and songs inserted in a very irregular novel, but a poet in 
character, as that term is generally understood, and a man of 
genius, though not an artist; and after many years the author 
of fairy tales which brought him eclat. He was on terms of 
intimacy with the Schlegels, Tieck, and others of the romantic 
school; but on account of peculiarities of temperament was 



life ho took a religious turn, and published a strange book, 
professedly relating from the lips of a diseased nun her visions 
of the sufferings of Christ 3 but the Bishop of Ratisbon, Seiler, 
would not allow the work to be printed 'without being accom¬ 
panied by the declaration that the visions were given as the 
pious contemplations of a good woman, and not as preternat¬ 
ural revelations. 

Personally I had more to do with a younger brother, whose 
education was unfinished, and who, learning that I was un¬ 
settled, proposed that I should accompany him on foot into 
Saxony, where I could go on with my study, while he com¬ 
pleted his. In my entirely isolated state an offer much less 
agreeable than this would have been acceptable. I should 
visit a country which I longed to see. Several months how¬ 
ever elapsed before our plan was carried into effect. In the 
mean while I pursued my studies with something like systom 3 
devoting myself steadily to German poetry and philosophy. 
All my vacant time was spent either with the Servicres or the 
Brentanos. The manners of this little society were very free 
and easy 3 and my character as an Englishman contributed to 
my being treated as a pot. 

Before my departure I made a short journey with • Herr 
Mylius and his sister Mad. Kohl to Wetzlar, — a town of some 
importance because, under the old German constitution, it was 
the seat of a court of appeal from courts held in all the small 
states of Germany 3 in other respects an insignificant place. 
.The noblesse of this old-fashioned “free city” were the big¬ 
wigs, the lawyers. Our journey lay through a pleasing coun¬ 
try, and this three days’ excursion made me acquainted with 
the simple manners of a people who seemed to belong to a 
former age. The tribunal has been abolished, and the town 
no doubt dost its privileges as a free city. 

My tour with Christian Brentano began on the 14th of June. 
Our first object was to see his brother Clemens, who was then 
residing at Gottingen. I will not stop to give particulars of any 
of the places through which we passed. On our arrival I was 
received with kindness, and introduced to Clemens Brentano’s 
friends. Of these the principal was a young man of great 
promise, — a poet and scholar. He lectured on poetry, and 
strengthened the interest I already felt in German philosophy 
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and literature. His namo was Winektdmann, He died a few 
years later, still a young man. it wan ho w ho first distinctly 
taught mo that tho now Gorman philosophy in connection 
with which Fichte was the most colohmfed living teacher, and 
Scholling was rising into fame was idealism. Winokohnanu 
urged mo to study Fichte's " WiKscnschuftHlohre, 1 ’ which ho 
said was in its olcmonts tho philosophy t*f Pluto, Spinoza, and 
Berkeley. 

These two days, like tho preceding weeks, served aa a hot¬ 
bed to me. In my letter to my brother, I noticed what then 
was a novelty to mo : “I must not forgot a curious trait of 
tho now school. They are all TKwtieo-niottiphy ideal relighmists. 
Clemons Broutano declared religion to he • philosophy taught 
through mystery.’ And the heading of one of Winckchuann’s 
lectures on poetry was, ‘ tho Virgin Mary m the ideal of fenmlo 
beauty and perfection.’ ” 

Christian Broutano and myself next proceeded to visit tho 
celebrated mine mountains of the Hunt, belonging to Hanover; 
and some of our Gottingen friends aeeonijtunied ns a day on 
the road. Wo stayed successively at Osterode and St. An* 
dreasberg. At this place I gratified my furiosity by descend¬ 
ing a mine, learning thereby (hat it is a fatiguing and partic¬ 
ularly uuinstmotivo and uninteresting spectacle. Generally 
spooking 1 know no sight which so ill repays the lalna*. Two 
tilings have fixed themselves on my mind : first, a inmdter of 
men in narrow slanting passage* knocking off hits of noil 
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inscription of an Kngliah " my lorn in tho albums 11 l)u* 
scondod this d——~d old holt*,” 

Wo spent a night on the Brocken nr Works) terg, and f 
ought not to forget when mentioning this famous mountain 
that it has boon from time immemorial the sent of witch¬ 
craft j tho witches of the Blneksberg till the present age Iteing 
tho most illustrious in Germany, The historians assign a 
reasonable oause. Tho region of the Hare was the very last con¬ 
verted to Christianity, and tho heathen religious rites were for 
the last time performed on the Blocks!K<rg. When the warn* 
try was at last subdued, troops were stationed in the principal 
avenues up the meutitain to prevent the natives exerctifng 
unlawful and ungodly eeronnmh*. Some of the more i«i©uu t 
however, disguised themselves in various frightful feirmi, mmts 
at midnight, and frightened away tho mtperatitiou* aoldfoiy. 










stories the seat of “ monsters, hydras, and ehimoras dire.” 

Passing over othor local matters which afforded mo much 
pleasure, t proceed to that part of my Diary in which I say : 
We had this day entered tho Saxony which Goethe in Uia 
“Wilhelm Meistor” so signifioautly terms den. r/ehildetm a her 
crnch bildlosm Thai von, .Deutschland. Wo lose the play of 
words whon we render this “ tho cultivated hut imagoless part 
of Germany.” * 

While 1 was staying at Frankfort I seldom ventured to 
speak German when l was with those who spoke either Eng> 
lish or French; but during this journey l made as it were a 
spring, and found that 1 was very well able to make myself 
understood in tho language of tho country. 

Tho place at which Christian Brentauo was studying, and 
at which I was for a time to reside, was Grimma, a small town 
not very far from Leipzig and on tho Mulde, -—a very agree¬ 
able residence for a student. It had a large gymnasium or 
Prince's school, one of tho feeders of tho Leipzig University. 
The mathematical teacher at this school was one TOpfor, who 
received Brontano into his house. Tho family lived in a very 
plain way, and I was kindly received by them. 

Tho chief person in tho town was a Mr. IUeso, a largo 
manufacturer. I had soon him at Frankfort, lie was very 
attentive to me, and offered mo tho use of his house; but 1 
thought lodgings would for tho present be preferable. My 
prospect was a satisfactory ouo. I had access to Mr. Rioso’s 
very rospootublo library; such society as the town afforded 
was open to mo, and I should have Brentauo as a frequent 
companion in my walks, f 

* Goethe’s moaning la not costly understood without tho context Tho 
whole sonteuoo Is: “Kr kam in clou gobildeton, nber uueh biklloHtm The!] von 
Deutschland, wo os zur Vorohnmg clou Goteu uml Sohmum zwnr ntcht an 
Walirholt, ahor oft an (joistgobrioht.” Onrlylu box translated thin as follows: 
“lie oamo into tho poltsliocl but also barren part of Germany, where*, in wor- 
shipping; tho good and tho beautiful there is indeed no want of truth, but 
frequently a grievous wont of spirit" lUkllat is not much used In modern 
literature, in fact Grimm knows only this iustnnee from Goethe besides those 
which ho gives from writers of tho 10 th anti 17th centuries. The mean tug 
according to him is imagine oarent. Gebildot corremomds with Walirholt, 
end hildios with want of Goist. If so, Goethe meant to say that tlte Kuxcms 
woro indeed apt to acquire knowledge from others, hut were wanting In origi¬ 
nal productiveness. - 

t Our tour seems to ho insignificant on tho map, lint, with all our devia¬ 
tions, was not loss than sixty Gorman miles, at least 800 English miles. Our 
expanses together nlno guineas; deducting therefore wind I should have paid 
at Jmukfort, my journey luis cost me only two and a half guineas. And 
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Of the two months passed at Grimma at this time, and of 
the short period I spent there later in the year, when I took 
up my quarters at the house of Mr. Riese, I will say no more 
than that I was very happy, and began to read Kant, at the 
recommendation of Topfer, who was a zealous Kantianer. I 
looked also into the writings of Jacobi. 

In a short tour which I made by myself in order to test my 
power of finding interest in solitary travel, I availed myself 
of the opportunity which offered itself of visiting a Moravian 
establishment at Ebersdorf ; and I had a great deal of pleas¬ 
ure, — the pleasure of sympathizing with a very benevolent 
and truly Christian society. The day on which I was there 
was Sunday, and I heard three sermons in one day with less 
than usual ennui, and was introduced to' the well-bred, 
accomplished presidentess, Fraulein Gerstendorf. Without at¬ 
tempting to give a detailed account of the constitution of these 
Moravian institutions, I may describe them as a kind of Prot¬ 
estant monasteries. They are distinguished from those of the 
Roman Catholics by these two striking features : First, there 
is no compulsion to stay, either openly enforced by the law, 
or through a vow or secret understanding binding on the con¬ 
science. Any one may leave when he pleases. Secondly, 
there are no idlers, — all are workers. The unmarried live 
together, and sleep in two huge apartments. Going through 
these two vast dormitories I was struck by their perfect clean¬ 
liness and sweetness. The married live in apartments by 
themselves. They have private property, and have few or 
many comforts according to their respective means. The ser¬ 
mons I heard were evangelical, perhaps Calvinistic; but in 
one respect contrasted very advantageously with our English 
orthodoxy. Little importance seemed to be attached to doc¬ 
trine. I hoard nothing about belief, but a great deal about 
love. They had such set phrases as “ the love of the Lord,” 
“ the faith of the heart.” I would add that this is in perfect 
correspondence with Goethe’s confessions of a beautiful soul 
in “ Wilhelm Meister ”; and, if the bringing together of things 
so unlike may be permitted, my own dear mother’s written 
Experience when she was received into the Wattisfield church, 
in which there is nothing about theological opinions, but 

when it is considered that we included in our tour one of the most'fashionable 
and famous resident towns, and one of the celebrated districts of Germany, it 
must be allowed that travelling is for me a cheap pleasure. Thanks to my 

f ood health and sound limbs, I hope to see a great part of 'Germany and 
‘ranee at a trifling expense. — H. C. R.’s Journal. 


me that this institution Boomed to come nearer to an apostolic 
body than any I had evor seen, and that the Gospel age 
seems to have had no presentimont of the legal and political 
establishment of Christianity, but to have contemplated 
rather a multiplication of brotherhoods rosombling those of 
the Hermhuter. The founders named their first establish¬ 
ment in Moravia Hormhut, i. o. the Lord’s hood or guard.* 

The churchyard, to which the kind-licartcd attendant who 
showed me about the place took me, was very prettily orna¬ 
mented with shrubs and flowers, and I was much struck by 
tho unfeigned joy with which ho talked of doath, as, with a 
childlike simplicity and almost gayoty, ho jumped on the grave 
in which tho remains of his wife had been recently laid. 
Fraulein Gerstendorf was a woman of ability, exemplifying 
the compatibility of practical wisdom with a devout spirit. 

At Schneeberg I foil in with Anton Wall’s “ Amatonda,” a 
fairy talc which much delighted mo.f 

At Chemnitz 1 mot with a Welshman, whoso history in¬ 
terested mo. Ho was by trado a watchmaker, living at Holy- 
well, where he had groat difficulty in supporting bis wifo and 
three ohildren; but ho was a mechanic and understood the 

steam-engine. Graf-was then travelling for the Elector 

of Saxony, and made -the man an offer of a fair stipend if ho 
would leave his country. “ 1 know,” said he, “ that if I wore 
to attempt to go bock to England, I should bo hanged ; but I 
do not want to go. I am at the head of a manufactory hero, 
and my employer gives mo £ 200 per annum, besides perqui¬ 
sites. My wife and children are here. Bosides, the Elector 
has given me a bond for £ 100 per annum during my lifo. 
The only condition is that I remain in tho country. X nood do 
nothing; I may spend my time in a public-house if 1 like; 
I should still be entitled to my hundred a year.” He told mo 
of several persons who wore paid for living in the country, 
with a perfect freedom of action. 

On the day on which I expeotod to roach Grimma’ an agree¬ 
able incident dotained me at Colditz. It was late in tho 
evening when I fell in with a parish clergyman, who having 
found that I was what is here called an English Golehrtor, 
and bound for Grimma, iuvitad mo to take a bed at his par- 

* The Colony settled at the foot of tho Hutborg, or pasture hill. The name 
has a doublu moaning,— Hut signifying “ guard " as well m " a place where 
flocks nro guarded.” 

t This tale was afterwards translated by Mr. Boblnson. 
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sonage. Ho had a name singularly in contrast ■with his 
character, — Hildebrand ; for ha was vary liberal in his opin¬ 
ions, and very anti-church in his tastes. Wo had many hours’ 
talk on subjects equally interesting to him and to me. Ho gave 
me an account of the state of religuum opinion among the 
Saxon, i. c. Luthoran clergy. Ha professed himself to Ihj a 
believer in miracles, but evkUmtly hod no unfriendly feeling 
towards the free-thinkers, whom ho called Natuntlistm, hut 
who are now hotter known under the name of Rationalists. 
He declared that their ablest men ware Boatmans, if nob 
Naturalists. On my saying that Mmltaolia’s M Introduotbn to 
the New Testament ” had been translated into English, he 
said : “ That work is already forgotten hero ; wo have a more 
learned commentary in the work of Hindus.” On my inquir¬ 
ing whether tho clergy had no tests, “ O yes," ho replied, 
“wo aflirm our belief in tho symbolical Isniks ; but wo have 
a vory convenient savingolauso ‘ m far as they are not con¬ 
tradictory to tho word of (lot!,* Tho fact is, we pay very lit¬ 
tle attention to the old orthodox doctrines, but dare not 
preach against them. Wo say nothing aismt thorn," This £ 
boliovo to bo true. I recollect relating to my host the retort 
which Wilkes is said to have made to a Roman Catholic, who 
had askod, “ Whore was your religion liefore Luther 1” Tho 
answer was, " Where wore your hands Ivofuro you washed 
thorn 1 ” Hildebrand said that that vory retort is to \m found 
in one of tho pamphlets published in Uermauy at the time 
of the Reformation, 

During my tour £ mot with a young Saxon nobleman, Herr 
von Carlowitz, a pupil of tiro FitratemNohulo, who invited mo 
to accompany him to Ids mother’s homo. This plan left mo 
so little time at (friimnu that 1 was barely able to write a fow 
lottors and show myself to my friends. 

Falkonsteiu, tho seat of young Carlowite’s mother, was only 
a walk of about four leagues. As wo were not exisjoted, w§ 
found no one but tho servant* in the house. In the evening, 
however, oamo my lady, with friends* who were staying with 
her, and 1 had a specimen of the proverbial stlfftuSw of the 
Saxon nobility. Bho was a stately dame, and had but a sho rt 
time back been beautiful; aim was rich; and was addressed 
with formal respect by all aismt her. At night on taking 
loavo overy one kissed her hand, excepting myself j and t 
omitted tho ceremony through my ignorance, and gart of¬ 
fence. At supper grace was mid in v#im 
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My intention was to proceed to Dresden and Prague, and I 
reached the former place after two more nights on the way. 
I was delighted with the coup d’oeil from the bridge, includ¬ 
ing noble edifices, and the views up and down the river. 
There was also a stillness which soothed me. I will copy a 
remark or two I made at the time respecting the impression 
mado on me by Dresden: “ One sees more of elegance anc] 
the amusing formality of innocent aristocracy, than of the 
luxury of upstart wealth. One is neither oppressed by great 
ness, nor confounded by bustle. Many an Excellency rides 
in a carriage which in London would be thought a shabby 
hackney-coach; and the distinctions of rank are announced 
by formal appendages, — sword, big wig, &c., not costly attire. 

“ The most famous of the sights of Dresden is the Griine 
Gewolbe, or Green Vaults, the most illustrious warehouse of 
jewelry and other toys in the world. Augustus, the lavish 
and the strong king of Poland, was the founder of this col¬ 
lection, consisting of all sorts of things wrought in ivory and 
gold, vessels of every form. I saw those in company with a 
French lady and her husband. Her raptures rose to some¬ 
thing like hysterics. 

“ The picture gallery was the first of great excellence I had 
ever seen. It contains the picture, which now that I have 
seen all that Rome and Florence, Naples, Venice, and Paris 
have to exhibit, I still look back upon as the ono which has 
afforded me the highest delight, —the Madonna di San Sisto, 
or Viergc aux Anges. When I first saw it, I exclaimed unin¬ 
tentionally, ‘ Looking at this, it is possible to believe the Im¬ 
maculate Conception.’ The Roman Catholic mstode who was 
present looked offended, with no reason. I possess a fine 
eopy of Muller’s engraving. There are few pictures for 
which I would exchange it.* 

“ One other source of especial pleasure at Dresden was an 
almost daily visit to the Catholic chapel, for church music 
(though I am insensible to ordinary music) I can enjoy.” 

I did not omit to make an excursion, occupying a day, to 
Pillnitz, which has a castle of doubtful or disputed oclobrity; 

* This copy of Muller’s engraving was given by Mr. Robinson’s will to 
E. W. Field. fa J 

This picture, unlike all Raphael’s other altar-pieces, is painted on canvas, 
which gave rise to an opinion, strongly contested by Professor Hiibnor, Keeper 
of the Gallory at Dresden, that it was originally intended to sorvo as a Pro¬ 
cessional Bannor. The picture was purchased by Augustus, King of Poland 
and Elector of Saxony, from the monies of the church of San Sisto, at Pia¬ 
cenza, in 1754, for about £ 10,000. — G. S. 
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oing still a quostion whether the treaty which tears the 
.e of Pillnitz was over entered into among Urn great |»«er# 
792 to partition Franco. 

t the distance of a few miles from Dresden in a kta4 *4 
o valleys, known by the name of the Saxon Switzerland, 
3 district is about fiflocu miles in length and two or thtve 
id, and it affords in miniature every variety of mmintmtt 
valley scenery. The first place l came to, the httle town 
?irna, detained mo by its attract ions, l liad print frtitn 
young companion, and was loft here to myself in a ewittilry 
icautiful, and in an inn so comfortable, that I tttayed ftmr 
s. One of the largest rooks in this neighterbaid ht tl m 
ilatod mid famous KbnigHtein, It is said to hate burnt 
lorod ini}>rognablo. Certainly if lm« never teen taken, 
dug tho long French possession of (lerumny, HmumpHe 
Id never obtain possession of (his fort rows from the other 
3 obsequious King of .Saxony, who retained it m a §4m-r of 
osit for liis green-vault and other treasures, D m tm* 
11 to hold a largo garrison, and t horefure might l* aprcd 
Buonaparte. Amidst the rccesHeH of a mountain foreut in 
ist mass of rocks, sotuo eighty feet in height, with » natural 
ity or hollow called tlui Kuhstull ((WntnlD, and who h. 
jrdiug to the legendary (ales, waa a place of i«fugr t«»r the 
on peasants from the imperial troop during the .Ssteu 
.rs’ War. It might well lm so now, for the brushwood and 
cited trees would render tho poKnago of troop tftt|*MuHhh», 
s wild and desolate apt 1 cfotwwl; and when I found tny 
' again in tho beautiful volley of tho Kite, t wm in lit* 
aia. 

The difference between a Ilotmm Catholie country mid that 
cad hitherto been in was apparent at oiire in the ?«dul«tu»M 
tho peasantry. Every one who met me muttered, ** tlelwlif 
Josus ChriHtuH ” (I'mised te Jesus* Christ), T« whirl* I 
ariahly answered, “ In Kwigkoit ” (To eternity). Ame» w 
i tho rejoinder. Thou tho ordinary talk uteut weather or 
uiry about roods followed. Had I not mipiided him a 
d Christian, 1 should have had no other greeting, Th« 
t night 1 slept at Toschon, in a arnall house with wurthy 
plo, and my first evening in Bohemia is worth nmmtim 
avo often told tho story. In a largo kiteiuai by » hdm* 
i old woman near tho fire. She byati tttti i 

ro you a Christian 1 ” — “ Yea,” ■ «* A (btbilki ! ** 

3 landlord came up .♦ “ Don’t trouble tlto with 
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questions ; you know he is an Englishman, and cannot bo such 
a Christian as we are.” — “ I know only one sort of Christian,” 
muttered she. “ Why, mother ! don’t you know the priest 
says it is the duty of everybody to remain of the religion they 
are born in? ” This looked like indifference at least, and I got 
into talk with him. I asked him about the Hussites. “ 0, 
they are the most loyal and peaceable of all our people.” — 
“ It did not use to be so.” — “ 0 no ! they were always 
breeding disturbances, btit the Emperor Joseph put an end to 
that. Their priests were very poor and lived on the peasants; 
one man gave them a breakfast, another a dinner, another a 
bed; and so they went from house to house, beggars and pau¬ 
pers. When the emperor came to Prague to be crowned, 
among the decrees which he issued the first day. was one that 
the Hussite priests should be allowed the same pay as the 
lowest order of the Catholic clergy. And since then we have 
never had a disturbance in the country.” I thought then," 
and have often said, that had I ever been in the House of 
Commons I would have related this as an instructive lesson 
on the Irish priest question. 

Next day I dined at Aussig. There I fell in with a travel¬ 
ler who, finding I was going to tho watering-place Teplitz, 
recommended me to a private lodging at the house of an 
honest shoemaker. In the afternoon I was there. 

Teplitz is a small but beautiful watering-place, in which is a 
chateau, occupied at the time by the Prince de Ligno, who is 
known as the friend of Madame de Stael. In this very agree¬ 
able little spot I took up my residence for six days. Hore 
I found a circulating library (prohibited in other Bohemian 
towns), and in the beautiful country numberless walks. The 
season for drinking the waters was over, so that I found my¬ 
self quite in retirement; but the residence of the Prinoe 
afforded me an unexpected pleasure the day after my arrival. 
I was told that there was an amateur theatre, at which the 
Herrschaften, the noble inhabitants of the chateau, performed ; 
and to which any one decently dressed might go, — the nobles 
in the pit below, the citizens in the gallery above. I pre¬ 
sented myself at the door of the pit. “Sind Sie adelig, mein 
Hen-?” (Are you noble?) said the doorkeeper. “I am Eng¬ 
lish,” I said, “ and all English are noble.” — “I know it, sir,” 
he replied, and opened the door to me. This I said, not 
meaning a joke, for everywhere in Germany English travellers 
are treated as if they were noble, even at the small courts, 
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where ’ there is no ambassador. No inquiry is made about 
birth, title, or place. 

At the theatre a French comedy was acted, as it seemed to 
me with perfect good-breeding. The little I saw in this per¬ 
formance of the Princess and the rest of the family was in 
harmony with the character they possess as being among the 
most amiable and respectable of the higher French noblesse. 

I lived a week of great enjoyment, — a sort of hermit’s life. 
My breakfast consisted of grapes and cream, — and certainly 
I never lived at so little cost.. I soon formed an acquaintance 
with a young man — a Herr von Schall — who, like myself, 
seemed to have nothing to do. With him I spent my days in 
walking. In the course of talk he used the expression “ one 
of my subjects ” (Unterthan). “ Unterthan 1 ” I. exclaimed; 
“ why, you are not a sovereign!” — “Yes, I am,” he said; 
and then he explained that he was a knight. I thought he 
had been a Suabian knight, but my journal calls him a Sile¬ 
sian. According to the now-abolished old German constitu¬ 
tion these knights were sovereigns, though they might be very 
poor. They had the power of appointing judges, in whom was 
the prerogative of life and death, — a jurisdiction the knights 
could not pei*sonally exercise. I did not stand in any awe of 
my new companion, nor did he claim any deference on account 
of his princely dignity. He was a light-hearted young man, as 
may be seen by an anecdote he told me of himself A few 
weeks before I met him, he had the misfortune, on his way to 
Teplitz, to .be robbed of his purse. He was forced to take his 
portmanteau on his back and bring it to Teplitz, selling a pair 
of stockings on the road, in order to get food. Arrived here, 
and not expecting a remittance for some time, he announced 
himself as a painter, being an amateur artist. He waited on 
Count Briihl with his papers and testimonials, and solicited 
employment. The Count gave him a miniature to copy; this 
was finished in a day and a half, and three ducats paid for it. 
He went home, dressed, ancl in the evening wont to a ball, 
where he met his employer the Count. Von Schall spent two- 
ducats that evening, — worked two days longer, and earned 
four ducats more. He then received a remittance from home, 
shut up his portfolio, told his story to everybody, the ladies 
he danced with included, and figured away as one of the beaux 
of the season. 

When I left Teplitz and my worthy host and hostess, Von 
Schall accompanied me over a mountain till we came within 

£ 




I^OIiemia. X sitJJJu me ursb mgui ttu Jjuum, jjuui juooiu uuwu ' 
but I met there with a sort of adventure which I have often 
looked back upon with pleasure. 

I was inquiring in the street for a circulating library, — an 
idle inquiry, by the by, —when a very handsome young Jew 
came up and offered me a book for the evening. He accom¬ 
panied me to the inn, and was my very agreeable companion, 
but would not suffer me to treat him. Ho had a fine manly 
expression, and talked with great freedom, which I encouraged 
by speaking of Moses Mendelssohn and Lessing, whom he 
naturally held in reverence. He seemed to have a taste for 
free-thinking books ; and when I remarked that these books, 
if they were successful against Christianity, must be still more 
so against Judaism, he was embarrassed. He professed to hold 
Jesus Christ in the highest respect, but would not allow that 
he had ever claimed to be the Messiah. “Moses,” he said, 
“ if his claim to inspiration be waived, must still be allowed to 
be one of the greatest of men.” On my asking whether the 
odhim frequently cast on the Jews operated as a temptation 
to embrace Christianity, ho replied : “ You forget that we are 
brought up to that, and that we are trained to return contempt 
with hatred: All those I love are Jews. Were I to go over 
to your church, I should become an object of hatred and con¬ 
tempt to all I love. My father and mother would die of 
shame; and, after all, by the respectable Christians converted 
Jews are more despised than those who remain firm. Fortune 
has made me what I am, and whatever difficulties my religion 
may have I know of none better.” He said he did not believe 
there was anything miraculous in the Israelites’ passage of the 
Red Sea. This young man lent me the continuation of “ Na¬ 
than der Weise.” The title of this continuation is “The 
Monk of Lebanon,” and its object to counteract the effect of 
Lessing’s work. 

Next day eight hours’ hard walking brought me to Prague, 
— an imposing city, ancient and stately, containing 70,000 in¬ 
habitants. I have seldom seen a spot so striking as the bridge 
over the Moldau, with its thirty high statues. The view from 
this bridge of the cathedral on the hill is exceedingly fine. 
But, on the whole, I found little to detain me at Prague. 
Contrasting its churches with those at Dresden, I wrote to 
my brother : “ The nine paintings in the Chapel at Dresden 
delight the eye, — the hundreds at Prague only oppress the 
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}, — the more so, as there is no dasalftcation or harmony 
ir arrangement, Old paintings, curious porhiijm for their 
iity, arc paired with Husky pieces glaring with vaftitA 
ossol statue stands by the side of a rotten relit* *, in ottn 
there was a complete skeleton, the skull covered with 
and tho ribs adorned with crimson rihlsm and tinsel. 

‘ One would not aura lm»k frightful wlirti tmn's »Ir4>I.‘ 

more offensive wero a long row of rotten teeth. Not all 
jjects, however, wore of this dim At tho high altar tit 
icolai Church, I saw four colossal statues* not ho* than, 
>en feet high. They impressed too solemnly* ami I nmol* 
l the opinion expressed by Wtehuid* tlnit auto was probti* 
le great charm which rendered so illustrious the Jupilitf 
.idias.” 

my way buck to Pirmi T was amused by the slvneiw of an 
ption on a newly built wall. It was in verse, and it« mi 
is follows : “ This bouse is in the Iwmd of (loth lit tho 
1793 was tho wall raised j and if Uod will turn my 
to it, and my father-in-law will advance the tnwlfni* I 
ovor it with tiles.” 

>imd I had Htill unseen beauties to explore in the Samii 
Drlaud. Hohnstom 1 thought among tho itnest ohjrvu 
s very delightful country. 

tho last day of my tour, wlum I was at Ituliertnhurg, I 

■ party of show-folk and podlors* and wm tnattal by 
and the landlord as if 1 were on® ttf them. A few 

hs before I had dined at the same inn, «§ a gou firman 
r to the ohatoau. Then my dinner cost me 1», 2*f,* 

C paid for my afternoon luncheon, supper, twl, and luvah 
Is. Ocl, — a di/Foronoo more agreeable to mv jun ket than 
ring to my vanity. But travelling on find, l f„«md that 
>uruoy, as a whole, cost nit' only a trifle more than i tattl 
y ordinary board and lodging at Frankfurt, 
th rospoot to tho society in this district ■ the rttlf ifatiuti 
nanners of tho higher classes ■»»— J laivu every rewsiti t»» 

■ favorably. As far as I myself am coimwiswI, I titivw 
) experienced from strangers so much civility ; and mv 
ml appoaranco was certainly not Inviting, f»r | wm % ## 
in black. My coat, which I brought with um fhmi ivitg* 
had necessarily lost much of its original bright iwssa * »ft »j 
s rather eclipsed than set off by velvet t tu fd filbwm t Hfttl 
’S, which I wore out of ooiivomence, though thtty ftt'tfHi tp ti H l 
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now and then a smile from the honest villagers. I met uni¬ 
formly with civil treatment in the public-houses, where I was 
always in high spirits, and by my gayety generally gained the 
good-will of my host and his other guests. 

T. R. to H. C. R. 

Bury, October 20,1801. 

.... The Peace is an event which has excited a tumult of 
joy such as I never before saw equalled. The effect was the 
stronger as the event was totally unexpected, — indeed, for two 
or three days preceding, it was totally despaired of. The 
Funds were falling, and the expectation of an invasion was 
very general. All parties are therefore willing to give the 
Ministry great credit for the secrecy with which they con¬ 
ducted the negotiation. The demonstrations of joy have risen 
almost to madness. Illuminations have been general through¬ 
out the kingdom, and in London and some other places have 
been repeated several times. Last Friday we illuminated at 
Bury. 

The papers will inform you of the reception which was given 
by the London populace to the French general who brought 
over the ratification of the preliminaries. It is said that “ Long 
live Buonaparte! ” was repeatedly cried in the streets ] and 
among the transparencies exhibited in London his portrait was 
shown with this inscription : “ The Saviour of the World.” 
Indeed it is curious to observe the change of stylo in the gov¬ 
ernment newspapers. The “ Corsican adventurer,” “the athe¬ 
istical usurper,” is now “ the august hero,” “ the restorer of 
public order,” &c. <fcc. j in fact, everything that is great and 
good. It reminds one of the transformation in a pantomime, 
where a devil is suddenly converted into an angel. The bless¬ 
ings of peace begin already to be felt. An abundant harvest 
promised a considerable reduction in the prico of provisions, 
but the fall in com has been rapid beyond example. In the 
course of about eight or ten weeks wheat has fallen in our 
market from 92 s. to 30 s. the coomb, and it is expected to sink 
lower. 

On my return to Grimma, at the beginning of November, I 
became an inmate in the house of Mr. Riese; and there I re¬ 
mained during the winter. I spent my time pleasantly, partly 
-in reading, and partly, with friends. The best society of the 
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place was freely open to me; and at about this period I 
became acquainted with a very remarkable person, of whom 
there is an account in the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” and to 
whom I became indebted for a great pleasure. His name was 
Seume, the son of a poor woman who kept a public-house near 
Leipzig. She meant to make her boy a parson, as he was 
clever ; but he-was wild, and after making some progress in his 
studies, left his books and took up a musket. He served in 
the American war as a private, and was afterwards a non-com¬ 
missioned officer among the Hessians. He then went to the 
West Indies, and at length entered the Russian service, —was 
lieutenant under Suwarrow, and was present at the infamous 
storming and sacking of Praga, near Warsaw. Meanwhile he 
pursued his studies, and became occasionally a tutor to young 
noblemen. For some years he corrected the press at Leipzig. 
He also printed some volumes of poetry, and gave lessons in 
Greek, English, &c. He knew almost all the European lan¬ 
guages. His countenance was very striking. Herder remarked 
to me that he had the physiognomy of a Greek philosopher. 
With Seume I was to pay a visit to Weimar and Jena. At 
Leipzig we were joined by Schnorr, whose son has since at¬ 
tained great eminence as a painter. The father was, I believe, 
the master of the government drawing-school at Weimar. We 
left Grimma on November 17th, and on the 19th I visited the 
most famous of the Fursten-Schulen. The establishment had 
150 scholars. The only particular I thought worthy of notice 
and imitation was a body of poor students called collaborateurs, 
and "who assist the more wealthy but less advanced students, 
receiving for their trouble a salary of 200 dollars. 

We arrived late the same day at the Eagle Hotel, Weimar ; 
and the two next days belong to the most interesting in all 
my life. They were devoted to visits to the most eminent men 
of their age and country. 

Our first call was at the house of the aged Wieland. The 
course of my late reading had not led me to form terrifying 
ideas of his mental greatness, though as a litterateur he is one 
of the first writers of his country. He is not less universally 
read and admired in Germany than Voltaire was in France. 
His works amount to more than fifty volumes, all written for 
the many. He resembles the French wit in the lightness of 
his philosophy, in the wantonness of his muse (though it is by 
no means so gross), and in the exquisite felicity of his style. But 
he surpasses Voltaire in learning, if not in philosophy; for 
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school of Locko. And his favorite opinions. aro thoso of the 
Common-sense, sceptical school. Ho is a sworn l’oo to the Kan¬ 
tian metaphysics, and indeed to all others. In his writings, as 
in his person and manners, ho is a perfect gentleman. Ho re¬ 
ceived us with the courteous dignity of a sage, who accepted 
without hauteur the homage of his admirers. 1 have already 
printed an account of this my first and subsequent interviews 
with him in a note to Mrs. Austin’s “ (Sharaetoristics of 
Gootho.” * I shall in substance repeat what I have thore said. 
Ho had already shrunk into the old man. His pale and doli- 
cato countenance was plain, and bad something of the satyr in 
it. Ho wore a black skull-cap. The marble bust by Schadow, 
which I have the good fortune to possess, is an exact resem¬ 
blance of him. I ventured to refer to his philosophical writ¬ 
ings, and especially to his “ AgathodRmon,” which gives hut a 
sad. view of Christianity and its influence on mankind. In this 
hook ho draws a parallel between Jesus Christ and Apollonius 
of Tyana, whom ho considers as alike generous enthusiasts, 
willing to make use of superstition in order to teach a benefi¬ 
cent morality. I ventured to express my regret at the 
mournful conclusions at which ho had arrived. He admit¬ 
ted* that his hopes of any great improvement in mankind were 
faint. 

To refer to another subject, the host, if not the only advan¬ 
tage which in his judgment may be expected from the French 
Revolution is the promotion of the fine arts and the sciences; 
for lie holds the French nation absolutely incapable of forming 


Catholicism is, after all, real Christianity, and in my judgment 
preferable to the motloy things produced by the soi-disant 
Reformation.” 

Speaking further of the Reformation, Wieland assorted that 
it had been an evil and not a good; it had retarded the progress 
of philosophy for centuries. There were some wise men among 
tho Italians who, if they had been permitted, would have ef¬ 
fected a salutary reform. Luther ruined everything by making 
the pooplo a party to what ought to have been left to the 

Voi. it. p. m. 
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ars. Had ho not coma forward with kin f«rt»«* ktm k 
attacks on the Church, and excited a ttumwuutt of 
ars in Europe, liberty, science, and Immunity w*uil*I ltai» 
y made their way. Moluuchthuu and Krtuumt* weft* «»i 
•ight road, lmt the violence of tin' age ust» triumphant, 
needless to add that Wiehuul ia a *upf*»rter of u»t tonal 
on. 

spoke with groat fooling of his wife, wh« lw»l died a few 
s before. “ 1 help myself with UUumitw,*' ho mui , *’ ho 
1 1 have once loved never dies to me, lit tit atottl only 
my outward senses; and that to Im wire in jumhttftit 
fife was my good angel for thirty *11 vu vaunt. I imm tt*t 
r young, —■ tho rocolleotion of her will never li# 

” Ho spoko in a faint half wluHjier, m» from tin* Iwttww 
3 throat, 

r next call was on Uni tiger, - - a very hdmrimts l«n*t uwlrr 
idlest fagging Hoholar, noted for his courtesy t*» stranger**, 
xich I both now and afterwards hud tho tautiefit, lie l»*J 
id complexion, and Boomed to lt« in the tnuHttwattm of im®t*** 
h. 

'•companions then took me to Prufriwnr Mever, %)$<« kt 
.cod us into the presence of Goethe, the great nmn. || M > 
sight of whom may well form an ej«*rh in the lift. *,f m%f 
dio has devoted himsolf Horimutly to the punutit «f |«wtry 
ilosophy. 

aad said to Senm® that I wltthid to *pmk with Whtod, 
look at Goethe, — and I littrally and tisirtty had iny 
Mv sense of hia groatneast wa» ttueh that, had tit# tippur* 
y offered, I think T should have Iwn mcnpuhlr of ettleiing 
conversation with 1dm ; lmt m it w»w, I wiw i« 

on. him in silonoo. Goethe lived in n large ami handsome 
0 , — that is, for Weimar, before the door of hi* »tmh 
narked in mosaic, NA LVE. On our entntnn? In* r**s#» and 
rather a cool and distant air liecknned to ti*t fo tah# 
o fixed his burning oya on Hmmie, who took the tail, I tat 
irofilo before mo, and this watt the r»*e during th*» wind# 
ir twenty minutes’ stay. Hi was thm aU.m h&yW 
i of ago, and was beginning to \ m II# mm I 

one of tho most oppressively h&ndaonto men I eve? ntf. 
belmg of awe was heightened hy tut nwfdtfit Th« to 
which, i had bcoh iu wmi ** jj^p 

iich on© of the most remarkahl# momenta wtMtt 
the Duke), disguised as a monk, 1*4 to to* 



dignity, ascended tho throwo and delivered judgment on the 
wrongdoers. 

Gootlio sat in precisely the same attitude, and 1 had precisely 
the same view of his side-face. Thu conversation was quito 
insignificant. My companions talked about thomsolvos, — 
Sourno about his youth of adversity and strange adventures. 
Goethe smiled, with, as I thought, the benignity of condescen¬ 
sion. When wo wore dismissed, and 1 was in the open air, I 
felt as if a weight w'oro removed from my breast, and exclaimed, 
“ Gott soi Dank ! ” Before long 1 saw him under more favora¬ 
ble auspices ; but of that hereafter. 

Goethe lias boon. often reproached for his luudmr, and 
BUrgor made an epigram which the Oliviers and rov'dors of 
the great man wore fond of repeating. I believe, howover, 
•that this demeanor was necessary in self-defence, ft was his 
only protection against the intrusion which would otherwise 
havo robbed him and the world of a largo portion of his life. 

II. C. It. to T. It. 

Goethe’s “ Iphigonia in Tauris ” is perhaps the most perfect 
drama over composed, 1 havo road it throe times within a 
month, and believe it lias not a faulty lino. W. Taylor has 
translated it. I)o lay out half a crown on my judgment,— 
fancy Mrs. Siddous to bo Iphigonia, - and you will fool that 
she is the most perfect ideal of the female character over con¬ 
ceived, rivalling in that point of view oven Milton’s Kvo. You 
will admire the solemn repose, the celestial tranquillity of her 
character, as well as of tho events themselves ; and this is, in 
my mind, the characteristic of Goethe. His hotter and more 
perfect works are without disorder and tumult, ™ they resem¬ 
ble Claude Lorraine’s landscapes and Raphael's historical 


pieces. Goothe’s Songs and Ballads and Elegies all have tho 
same character; his Ballads in particular lmvo a wildness of 
.fancy which is fascinating, but without turbulence. No hurry- 
scurry, as in Burger’s “ Leonora.” Apropos, I believe you will 
find in Monk Lewis a translation of a ballad called tho “ Erl- 
King,”—hunt for it and rood it Goethe knows his own 
worth. In the whole compass of his works I believe not a 
single prefaee, or an article in which he speaks of him¬ 
self, is to be found, — it is enough that Kia works are 
there. 
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The same evening I had an introduction to one who in any 
place hut Weimar would have held the first rank, and who in 
his person and bearing impressed every one with the feeling 
that he belonged to the highest class of men. This was Her¬ 
der. The interview was, if possible, more insignificant than 
that with Goethe, — partly, perhaps, on account of my being 
introduced at the same time with a distinguished publicist, to 
use the German term, the eminent political writer and states¬ 
man Friedrich Gentz, the translator of Burke on the French 
Revolution, author .of several Austrian state papers against 
France, and the great literary advocate of the Austrian cause. 
I naturally kept in the background, contenting myself with 
delivering a letter which Madame de la Roche had given me. 
But Herder sent for me next day. He had a fine clerical 
figure, and reminded me of Dr. Geddes. His expression was 
one of great earnestness. Though he filled the highest eccle¬ 
siastical office the little state of Weimar afforded, yet the 
greatness of Goethe seemed to throw him into the shade; and 
this, perhaps, prevented him from appreciating Goethe’s genius. 
For the present I shall content myself with saying that we 
had some controversial talk, — I not assenting to his con¬ 
temptuous judgment of the English lyric poets, and he de¬ 
claring the infinite superiority of Klopstock’s Odes to all that 
Gray and Collins had ever written. We talked also about our 
English philosophers, and he gave me a shake of the hand for 
my praise of Hartley. Herder was a partisan of Locke. 

Before I left Weimar I called on the one other great poet, 
.Schiller, of whom unhappily I have as little to say as of the 
others. Indeed we were with him but a few minutes. I had 
just time to mention Coleridge’s translation of Wallenstein, 
of which he seemed to have a high opinion. The translator 
was a man of genius, he said, but had made some ridiculous 
mistakes. Schiller had a wild expression and a sickly look ; and 
his manners were those of one who is not at his ease. There 
was in him a mixture of the wildness of genius and the awkward¬ 
ness of the student. His features were large and irregular. 

On Saturday night we went to the theatre, where I saw 
“ Wallensteins' Tod ” performed in the presence of the author. 
Schlegel somewhere says: “ Germany has two national theatres, 
— Vienna with a public of 50,000 spectators, Weimar with a 
public of 50.” The theatre was at this time unique; its man¬ 
agers were Goethe and Schiller, who exhibited there the works 
which were to become standards and models of dramatic litera- 
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ttire. Schiller had his seat near the ducal box, Goethe an 
arm-chair in the centre of the first row of the pit. In general, 
theatres, whatever their size and beauty may be, are after all 
mere places where people, instead of sitting to enjoy them¬ 
selves at their ease, are crowded together to see something at 
a distance, and it is considered a sort of infringement on the 
rights of others to take knee or elbow room. Here, on the 
contrary, I found myself in an elegant apartment, so lightly and 
classically adorned, and so free and easy in its aspect, that I 
almost forgot where I was. In the pit the seats are all num¬ 
bered, each person has his own, and each seat has arms. The 
single row of boxes is supported by elegant pillars, under which 
the pit loungers stroll at pleasure. The boxes have no divis¬ 
ion except in front. They are adorned, too, by elegant pil¬ 
lars, and are open below; instead of the boards commonly 
placed in front are elegant iron palisades. There are no fixed 
seats, only chairs, all of which, in front, are occupied by ladies; 
The gentlemen go into the pit when they do not, as courteous 
cavaliers, wait behind the chairs of their fair friends. The 
box in front is occupied- by the Duke and Duchess with their 
suite, of course without the dull formality attending a Royal 
presence at Drury Lane. I beheld Schiller a groat part of the 
evening leaning over the ducal box and chatting with the fam¬ 
ily. In the performance of this evening, I was pleased with 
Graff as the representative of the hero, and with Mademoi¬ 
selle Jagermann as Thekla. She was a graceful and beautiful 
oreature, the first actress of the company. 

One other noted character we visited, — the one who, ac¬ 
cording to William Taylor of Norwich, was the greatest of all. 
This was August von Kotzebue, the veiy popular dramatist, 
whose singular fate it was to live at variance with the groat 
poets of his country while he was the idol of the mob. He 
was at one time (about this time and a little later) a favorite 
in all Europe. One of his plays, “ The Stranger,” I have 
seen acted in German, English, Spanish, French, and I believe 
also Italian. He was the pensioner of Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia. The odium produced by this circumstance, and the 
imputation of being a spy, are assigned as the cause of his 
assassination by a student of Jena a few years after our visit. 
He was living, like Goethe, in a large house and in style. I 
drank tea with him, and found him a lively little man with 
small black eyes. He had the manners of a petit maUre. He 
was a married man with a large family, and seemed to be not 
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out the domestic fooling which ho has a» miemmfuUy 
ted in his works. Wo wore ushered through a mite nf 
is by a man-sorvant, and found Mr, President in state, 
is it unworthy of remark that hia house had thirty m>vm 
lows in front. Indeed, tins comfortable nt\ ie in which »tl 
poots 1 liavo mentioned lived would make me imagine tin* 
’s fate must bo singularly good in Germany, if 1 did not 
llect that those I saw wore the prime and elect »f the 
nan geniuses, —- the favorite® and idols of their mttkm* 
land and Goethe both gained a fortune by their writing*,, 
Schiller supported himself entirely by his pen. 

/"oimar* is an insignificant little town, without «i otywl 
-eauty or tasto but its park; and even that among 
no great excellence. It has been immortaliml by many ft 
age in Oootho’s poems, 1 1 is Jiouki' will no doubt lie rim¬ 
ed for tho sake of its associations, and so probahlv w df t« 
residences of the other chief jawtH. These, alas, haw 
icssod away ! f 

n Sunday, amid snow and rain and wind, we left the #**t, 
he Muses for tho school of the philosophers, - Weitiinf 
Jena. Tho University at the latter place lata all the ml 
;ago of site, lying in a hcautiftd valley, The town Usotf, 
pproachod from Weimar, looked interesting and prommtug 
r o descended tho winding road called the .Snake, bill within 
a beggarly place. I at once made uae t»f a Mtnuige letter 
atroduotion given mo at UUttingtm by Witieketnwin m 
Imt hero, -l character, - on. KMli who. havi«K pairf 
>ugh the ordinary years of study, continued to live hum nl 
least possible expense, sauntering hl« time away, but by 
conversation amusing and instructing other*, lie m 
od mo very cordially, though my introduction roiunstctt 
7 °f m y name with some verses from Goethe. Kulle i«t*k 
to a concert-room, whore 1 saw the student* in geutrelnf 
i than I had soon before. His enthusiastic talk shout th« 

:s an(l philosophers awakened In me the dratre, whteh wm 
rwards gratified, of residing among them. We foft 
-x, and my companions, Heume and Salmon*, mtffc nut cut that 
laziorgang nach Syrakus,” on account of which wmt 
0 ( 1 * boumo in tho firat aontotioo ^yt( j ^ fyw kinil mt ife ytfl s !t 
>mpanied us a short distance,’* 1 was one of iktm Wkffifai 


A very intoroisting and detailed dmartntlmi of Weimar u It tMtud to 

i g J> 8°u omtwy wm u found *» o. *L LwS^ m 

Written in 10«, 
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CHAPTER YI. 
GERMANY. —1802. 


I finally loft Grimma on May 4, 1802. Brontano had 
finished his preparatory studies for the University, and 
wished me to accompany him to Frankfort. Wo intended to 
have gone tluthor by Carlsbad, but on my applying to Mr. 
Elliott for a certificate that I. was an Englishman, ho refused it 
very civilly on the ground that t had not a single letter or 
paper to corroborate my declaration, lie said ho had no doubt 
that I was what I declared myself to bo, and he would speak 
in my behalf to the proper authorities. But Brentano objected 
to the delay, and wc therefore changed our routo, and took the 
opportunity of visiting some romantic scenes among the 
Fichtolgobirgo, or Fir Mountains, tho birthplace of Joan Paul 
Riclitor. Hero are some very curious rocks, well known and 
celebrated by travellers in search of tho picturesque. Houses 
of entertainment have boon created, and are adorned with ar¬ 
bors, which are furnished with inscriptions. On a lofty rook, 
under which there is a rich spring, there are two hexameters, 
which I thus translated : — 


“ Hero from the rock’s (loop recesses, the nymph of tho fount pours her 
treasures ; 

loaru, 0 man, so to give, and so to conceal, too, the giver.” 


On our arrival at Ansbach, which had recently boon brought 
under the dominion of Prussia, wo found in the peasantry an 
antipathy to the new government, on oooount of their booora- 
; ng subject to military conscription, from which tho subjects of 

ie ecclesiastical states and of tho small Gorman princes were 

free.. I could not but notice that tho peasants under the eccle¬ 
siastical princes woro unquestionably, in general, in a far hotter 
condition than those under the secular Protestant princes. 
The Calvinists and Lutherans had certainly tho advantage in 
intelligence, but they had worse bread and less meat than 
their superstitious brethren, who doffed tho hat at the wayside 
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than any I saw in Germany, excepting, perhaps, the Saxon 
peasants in the Mine mountains. 

In passing through the University town of Erlangen, I was 
pleased with the gentlemanly appearance of the students, 
though they had not the dashing impudence of the Cantabs or 
Oxonians. We supped at the head inn, where there were 
about fifty young men. Our polite host placed me by the side 
of Professor Abicht, and I was again struck- by the concurrence 
of opinion among the German philosophers as to the transcen¬ 
dent genius of Shakespeare, Goethe, and Dante, —^ the triple 
glory of modem poetry, and by the diversity of opinion as to 
the great principles of metaphysics. Abicht was the first 
German whom I had heard avow belief in Priestleyan neces¬ 
sity. 

• I also visited Nuremberg, famous for the manufactory of 
toys ; and itself one of the most curious and national of cities. # 
On the morning after our arrival, I arose early and walked out 
of the gates, and on my return was arrested by the guard ; 
who ordered me to accompany him to the Governor. I ob¬ 
served that he carried some irons in his hand. The Governor 
received me courteously, examined my pass, asked me a few 
questions, and finding I was at the principal inn, dismissed me 
with the assurance that he was satisfied that I was an Ehren- 
mann (as we should say, a gentleman ); “ though,” he added, 
“ the sentinel was not to blame.” In the course of the day he 
sent a powdered lackey to me with the message that he hoped 
I should not think worse of the city for what had happened. 
I asked the servant to explain the cause of my arrest, and he 
showed me a hue and cry after a merchant who had become a 
fraudulent bankrupt and fled. The signalement stated that 
the fugitive had on pantaloons and cloth gaiters ! 

At Bischoffslieim, where Brentano had been at school, I was 
amused by the cordial simplicity with which the old women 
greeted him whom they had known as “little Christian” ; one 
old woman exclaiming perpetually, “ 0 thou holy Mother of 
God ! O thou holy Antonius of Padua ! ” Another good 
creature said she had never forgotten to pray for him, but now 
that he had visited her, she would do it ten times oftener. I 
could not but notice that Catholic piety seemed more lively as 
well as more poetical than Calvinistic. I saw here in a. poor 
cottage an edifying book, which delighted me by the beautiful 
simplicity of its style. It was entitled “ Gnadembilder ” 
(Grace-working Images), and was a collection of tales of mirar 
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cles wrought by images. The facts were briefly stated, with 
no assertion of their truth, and no dogma or imprecation 
against unbelievers; and each tale had its prayer. The prayers 
addressed to the Virgin were in a style of naive and simple 
affection, quite touching; such as, “ 0 thou chaste Dove, 
who feddest with holy crumbs the heavenly Babe ! ” — “0 
thou pure Swan, who sailest on the lake of Divine Grace ! ” — 
“ 0 thou Arch of triumph, through which alone the Lord of 
Glory was permitted to pass ! 55 Brentano afterwards became a 
zealous Romanist, and perhaps the circumstances of his early 
education had something to do with this change. 

In a certain sense, many of us mutilate the mind and ren¬ 
der it impotent, for there is in the nature of man an irresist¬ 
ible tendency to religion • it is founded in our wants and 
passions, in the extent of our faculties, in the quality of mind 
itself. Akenside’s description of the untired soul darting 
*from world to world is a noble image of the restless longing 
of the mind after God and immortality. The stronger his 
sensibility, the more exalted his imagination, the more pious 
will every man be. And in this inherent and essential quality 
of our minds can we alone account for the various absurd and 
demonstrably false dogmas believed so honestly and zealously 
by some. Men run headlong into superstition in the same 
way as young boys and girls run into matrimony. 

On reaching Frankfort I took up my abode there for a short 
time, and enjoyed the renewal of the society of the Servieres, 
the Brentanos, and other former friends. The only incident I 
have to mention is, that once or twice I was in the company 
of Frau Rathinn Goethe,* who is almost an historic character 
through the supreme eminence of her son. She had the mien 
and deportment of a strong person. This impression of her is 
confirmed by the anecdotes related of her in the 44 Briefwechsel 
von Goethe mit einem Kinde,” and indeed by every account 
of her. She spoke of her son with satisfaction and pride. In 
the course of her conversation she remarked, that Werter is 
not in the beginning the Werter of the end, and that it is 
only in the latter part of the work he may be said to repre¬ 
sent Jerusalem, — a young man who really killed himself be¬ 
cause he received an affront in public. She spoke also of the 
origin of 44 Gotz von Berlichingen.” Her son came home one 
evening in high spirits, saying, 44 0 mother, I have found 
such a book in the public library, and I will make a play of 

* Known under tlie appellation of Frau Ralh Goethe in German literature. 
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What groat eyes the PhilistincsR will mike at the Knight 
the Iron-hand J That *b glorious, — the Imn haml ! M 

II. C. U. to T. II 

EUAMKVeitr, JlMW #„ l#0|. 

few days sinco I had the pleasure of* nmvrrwmg with 1% 
3 gol, ono of the first living jKiotH, and a groat .KuhHiker; 

, the brothor of the translator of Nlmke«f*eare,. f 1«» tuviurd 
a pleased with one or two pieces by Wordsworth* W'm 
)d of our English poets. Ho holds Hptmaer t« t*» tli«i 
best in respect to the melody of vtarn w Wh«i I 
” says ho, “ I ean hardly think it is a Northern bngm^, 
k less English.” Ho holds his n Pastorals n to 1 h» hi* \m& 
and yet this is a book of which neither y««tt m*r t hwv« 
a word. I am resolved to leave my favorite nut hers »tid 
y those I have through mistaken notions «*r absurd j*rej« 

! nogleotod. 

met latoly with a declaration by Wi eland t»»ra*mdt*#f 
tesbury : “ Tho author,” says he, *• to whom I own mt-vm 
ly cultivation than to any other writer, and of wh««n I 
r think without humility when f reflect how for M«*w 
I now am." And yet 1 believe ,Shaftesbury is tptito mi 
vn to you. Mondelssolm mils him the Knglmh Pki« f«r 
loss of style, and for tho genial {awtie ch«w«iti>r 4 hb* 
il philosophy, 

Tbdle I was at Frankfort I racalved m ittviUtk* 

.stian Brentano to join him at Marburg and wmmymf 
to Jena. Ono of tho places I panned through wiim tint 
versity town of (fiossou, which Boomed to me a j**m*fiy > 
ck and remarkably uninteresfiug town, it Mmig* t<» 
so, and has recently derived eeh-brity fr.au it# , hem 
piofossor, Liebig.. In five days 1 rouehod ®|*»i 

scat of a University, and beautiful mid rattutulte ttt wtua* 

■ Delightful apartments hat! Iteou takeu i»n® in ffj^ 
to of I rofossor *3 lodonmnn, the author uf a learned lim> 
of 1 liilosophy. But I saw nothing 4 him t*r hi# fatuity* 
house was nearly at tho top of the town, and fhm m 
av I had towards tho oast a glorious view of » bmg m|U . 
y on a sofa of metal ring*, oovorod with hair, fim t rj* 
" M of touches, and to me a novelty. A#dti!ft|# thk 
t wero the rooms of the them Doctor ike«. or mmm 
.ossor Extraordinarily, von Bavigny, wltu was ^m^mm***^**.* 
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the professional career which ended in his being placed in the 
highest position in Prussia, that of Minister of State for the 
Law Department, — a kind of Chancellor. He became the 
head of the historical school of law as opposed to the codify¬ 
ing school, of which in modern times Bentham was the most 
eminent advocate. Savigny’s great work is a History of Ro- 
man Law. 'At the time of which I speak he was known by a 
learned work on Real Law, “ Uber Besitz ” (on Possession). 
A dinner for four was brought up to his apartments every day, 
for him, the two Brentanos, and myself ; and we usually spent 
the rest of the day together. Savigny was altogether differ¬ 
ent in his manner from the Brentanos, — rather solemn in his 
tone. In the contests which constantly arose between them 
and me, I always found him on my side. He had a fine face, 
which strongly resembled the portraits of Raphael. At this 
very time he was paying his addresses to the eldest of the 
Miss Brentanos, Kunigunda by name. Several of her letters 
to him were sent under cover to me. I am ashamed to con¬ 
fess that, though I was fully sensible of the solidity of his 
attainments and the worth of his character, I had so little 
discernment as not in the least to foresee his great future 
eminence. Of his conversation I recollect only one thing 
that is characteristic. He said that an English lawyer might 
render great service to legal science by studying the Roman 
Law, and showing the obligations of English Law to it, which 
are more numerous than is generally supposed. One day I 
mentioned our fiction of a wager in order to try an issue, 
and he informed me that that was borrowed from the Roman 
Law. 

After an agreeable residence of between five and six weeks 
at Marburg, I set out on foot with Christian Brentano for 
Jena. The only incident on the journey which I recollect, is 
a visit to the celebrated castle of Wartburg, where Luther un¬ 
derwent his friendly imprisonment, and made part of his 
famous translation of the Bible. On arriving at Jena I took 
up my residence in agreeable apartments,* and was at once 
introduced to a social circle which rendered my stay there, till 
the autumn of 1805, one of the happiest periods of my life. 

Having resolved to become a student at the University, 
I matriculated on the 20th of October, the Prorector being 
Geheimerath (Privy Counsellor) Voigt. 

• It required only a few dollars to become enrolled among the 

' * My lodgings cost yearly somewhat less than seven pounds! —-H. 0. B. 
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emisohon Biirger. The foes aniouutod to If tilt? ««*» th#« 
a guinea; but for tho honor of Did Kitgluuil I 
end nearly a guinea by increasing tho grut tutu* to tb«* 
r offioors. I roeeived in return a largo piece of j*riittt*l 
with a huge seal, announcing in I*arin tlmt, on dm* 
.ination, I had boon found worthy to study ail tho aria 
soienoos. I had also acquired a variety t»f legal priulrgru, 
jontracted certain obligation**. 1 solemnly promised n*»i 
lock anybody on the head, which l never felt any tm him 
to do: to enter into no clubs and Houietiu#, which 
iss exist with the knowledge and Gutmivtmt& tif tint 
orities : to omploy all tho knowledge 1 should gall* to tint 
ntago of religion and society, a promise which might 
.ejit without, 1 fear, sensibly advancing either. A ml y»t 
ik pains enough to got wisdom, for 1 went to school four 
s a day, and heard lectures on experimental ph\*ie», «*ti 
otics, on speculative philosophy, and on physical 
*y. Tho shortest way of giving jus nmmut of my utuf»iut 
pation during five days of the week will ho by «4 e&tnwi 
. a letter : — 

About six o’clock tho man who brushes my clothe# ami 
is my shoos will open my bedroom, or rather rhwf, d»n*r, 
light my candle. I shall instantly jump out of my 
■olied straw hammock and go into my r»«»m, w here m half 
.our our pretty olmmbmtutid will bring my dried wrut*, 
>d coffee, which X shall drink laaiauae 1 «n thirsty, but 
without longing after tea and toast. Thl* f dmtt 
> up Sohelling’s ‘ Journal of Speculative i’hyaimj and, mm* 
ng the printed paragraphs with my notes taken last krb 
, try to persuade myself that l have nuder#UH*{ something. 
|U X shall listen to another lenture by him <>tt the mttite 
|'ect. What my oxporieneo will then‘be, I vnu't my t t 
w what it has been.” 

will intorposo a sad hut true oommetdary *»ti the lent* 
)ry latoly road, in tho /Vw/whW Memu\ it« article by 
ies Martinoau, in which ho says, *« This k the age uf umtm* 
sical ouriosity without metaphysical talent," In «w| 

■ ^ believe, there have been Ktmmnti of whom flits tniglit. 
said, and I do not repent of U<ing «m* «f them, 1 wrniil 
ier have failed lit the attempt than not have outdo it* 

' Precisely at ton I shall run to tho Auditorium i«f ft* 
agnifioenoe,’ tho XVoroctor Voigt, and littar kk <m 

jerimental Plysios, whioli w© call Natural Hukstophy. I 
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shall admire his instruments and. smile at the egregious ab¬ 
surdity of his illustrations of the laws of nature, and at his 
attempts to draw a moral from his physical lessons, lie may 
possibly repeat his favorite hypothesis of two sorts of lire, 
male and female ; or allude to his illustration of tho Trinity, 
as shown in the creative or paternal, tho preserving or filial, 
the combining or spiritual principles of nature. Or ho may 
liken tho operation of attraction and repulsion in tho mate¬ 
rial world to the debit and crodit of a merchant’s cash-book. 
(N. B. Thoso are all foots.) Wearied by the lecture, I shall 
perhaps hardly know what to do betwoen olovon and twolve 
o’olock, when I shall reluctantly come homo to a very bad 
dinner. Jena is famous for its bad eating and drinking. Then 
I shall propare myself for a lecture at two from Gohoimor-Ho- 
frath Loder, on Physioal Anthropology, by for tho host de¬ 
livered and most useful of the lectures I attond. I shall do 
my best to conquer my dislike of, and even disgust at, ana¬ 
tomical preparations, and my ropugnanoo to inspoct rotten car¬ 
casses and smoked skeletons. And I oxpoct to learn the 
goneral laws and structure of tho human frame, as developed 
with loss minuteness for goneral studonts than ho omploys on 
his anatomioal lectures for studonts of modioino.” 

I add hero that the musoum of Loder oujoyed as high a 
reputation in Gormauy as that of John Hunter in England, 
and that tho musoum and its profossor wore togothor invited 
soon after this time to tho Russian University of Dorpat, — 
tho malicious and onvious affirming that tho profossor wont 
as accessory. 

“From Loder I shall proceed to Schelling, and hoar him 
lecture for an hour on ^Esthetics, or tho Philosophy of Taste. 
In spite of the obsourity of a philosophy in which are com¬ 
bined profound abstraction and enthusiastic mysticism, I shall 
certainly be amused at particular remarks (however unable to 
comprehond the whole) in his development of Platonic ideas 
and explanation of the philosophy voilod in tho Grook my¬ 
thology. I may be, perhaps, a littlo touohod now and then 
by his contemptuous treatment of our English writers, as last 
Wednesday I was by his abuse of Darwin and Locke. I may 
hear Johnson called thick-skinned, and Priostley shallow. I 
may hear it insinuated that science is not to bo oxpoctod in a 
country whore mathematics are vahiod only as they may help 
to make spinning-jonnies and maohinos for woaving stockings. 
After a stroll by the riverside in Paradise, I shall at four 
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nd Sohelling’s lecture on Speculative PhUoattpliy^ »4 
xy bo animated by the night of mure than 1 *’H> tmthtuMsyMUe 
ig mon, oagorly listening to the exjHwitiuu of it |4iil****pl*y 
;h in its pretensions is more aspiring thnii any puWkfy 
itained since the days of Plain and hi* commentators, —■ 
dlosophy equally opposed to the empiricism of iUw-ke, tfi# 
ticism of Humo, aud the critical Behind uf Kant, and which 
m in the sphere of Metaphysics the laml of the Ammmi 
But if I chance to bo in a prosaic mtxid, I tmy «mtk* *1 
patienoo of so largo an amenably, lurteutttg, tiernttaft if I# 
fashion, to a detail which not one in twenty «w»|wilwp^ 
which only fills the head with dry fcmnukrteit and rtttp" 
cal phraseology. At six I shall come home exhausted 
1 attention to novelties hard to understand ; ami after, 
laps, an nnsuccosHfid attempt to jam a few English iambic* 
translation of Goethe's ‘ Tasso,’ 1 shall read m lx«*l mmm 


r tale, poem, or other light work." 

his aocount of my first Homester studies may mtftleo fm tit# 
■ent. Soon after writing the letter from which tb» ifta?# 
ikon, I was invited to a supper fsirty at HeltollingV Ttip 
ling was a jovial one, anti showed that phthmopherw «mi 
end as well as other folk ; ami ns it was only in a ronvuud 
I oould expect to he listened to by a great ’tuctajiht sictatt, 
uturod to spar with the Professor, Sumo at range anti mt- 
lligiblo remarks had laton made on the mythology m well 
die Orientalists as the Greeks, and the’mip,,tt„ui m 
r ed by the Serpent, A gentleman ftwnwit «bttiit*« n 
?> received from England, in the form of a wr\m%%* *• ft 
serpent the symbol of English philosophy 1" mid Kchejhng 
ne. “ 0 no 1 ” T answered, “ the Kugliah take it to »pj#, r 
l to German plulosopliy, because it changes its coat vf¥ 
r."- (, A proof,” he replied, “ that the English do u«»t Umk 
per than the coat.” Though I shall have oeeit»i*»n *^|»||| f# 
ik of Soholling, I will hero add that he bwl the out,it#, 
co of a white negro, if the contradiction tnm* 1 m twlispi 
hat is, the curly hair, flat nose, and thick lips, without til# 
r of the African, After a time ho was dethroned ftwtjt lil# 
■aphysloal rank by Hegel, who must htmi lawn Hi* pititL* 
nm I have no recollection, though I find miioim mv mumt* 
ie memoranda of him. Hit philosophy was an 


Hogol and Soholling worn fldlawtmptt* »t Tutwiwawt thm. tmmm 
years the elder j nevertheless HHw IStw 

in philosophy, and to have been otSnR£ ********* m > 
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Pantheistic ; Scholling managed to ’keep on bettor terms with 
Christianity. His learning is unquestionable, and ho ranks 
among the first of Gorman thinkers. Like his predecessors, ho 
was fond of traoing a trinity in his scheme. The Absolute 
Being or All in All appeal's sometimes as the finite or nature, 
symbolized by the Son, who, according to the Christian revela¬ 
tion, is subject to the conditions of Time, like all natural and 
material things, and therefore dies ; sometimes as thought or 
the infinito, having no form, the Spirit ; and the union of tlio 
two, matter and spirit, is the Father. And thus who knows 
but that after all the Athanosian Creed will be rosolvcd into 
high metaphysical truth ? 

It may be thought that those metaphysical puzzles have no 
business in a paper of personal recollections; but, in fact, those 
subjects occupied muoh of my time while in Jena, — and never 
more than now. 

The old studont Kollo, to whom I have already referred, in¬ 
troduced mo to Professor Fries, the most distinguished ICan- 
tianor at that time, when the idealists of the Fichte and 
Sokolliug schools had nearly destroyed the Critical Philosophy. 
Fries was brought up among the Moravians, fond of talk, lmt 
of the simplest habits, — a shy man. Almost the only treat 
be allowed himself was a daily walk to Zwatzen, a village about 
two miles from Jena, in the charming valley of which Jena is 
the metropolis. Around Fries collected a number of young 
men j and of his party t was considered an ordinary' member. 
By him and by others I was well received, my chief merit 
being, I believe, thoro as elsewhere in Germany, that 1 was 
“ der Englander.” Nearly the whole of my time at Jena I was 
the only Englishman there. It was a passport everywhere. I 

_1 — A. . J.! .... __ 






























er brother followed him. Ho died ymtitgc* At th» list* of 
■writing this, Frederick is still living, and r**m»lw »t 
g, in a handsome house called the Shft, an awctcn* 
it; ho and his wife are both highly eAtormod, Tlio Hull i* 
own property; but ho told mo that m it had l won t’hnfoh 
■party, and was confiscated at the Uoformah***. !»*» 4ol *#»»* 
’ohaso it until ho hud obtained I he «{»j*rolMtmn *»>! ft* 
the Popo. 

Before the end of the vmx I loft off dining it bunas #***! 
lamo an. aboimi at the Rose, th# head inn, witttfgs my *h**tr«#t' 
t five shillings a week. Hero w«t§ the ft m «4lmr 

.donts of the higher clans, and the otmvwrmtimi mm ill the* 
it University tone. I was often applied t«» to rwid pmm0<* 
in Sluikospmro. (•hriwtian Nehloxser reimirkod **%w «|*t *1 
ltoso tablo-d’Jidto, that in tin* *' Mnlmtnu** t \ighf • 
Jam," the pervading idea is mimtiimtmv, 
urtd beings and on earth, matrimonial diwmnon*, «» i| |W 
lie ohamotera also, when the mwimuioa |trr%»ttti*j tw •% 
mselvos to fin© art, The SchlueMera Imtitid dk»wn npun tin# 
atiau school, and therefore iukui Frit**. They mn4 h*s bo*., 
r, wore united to a certain degree by a common !»*%** »$nf 
uiration of (Joethe, A third Sohhwter, n rmimi, ».w n 
»how of Uootlio, and there was n friendly tm 

ion the SehloasorH and (demons Hroiitnim, 


. may here relate a curious plunmmonmi «f wh^h | 

3 a witness. The house in which I lit«l mm Umw, * 
nber of students ooeupiad apartment* in it TWt» mm m 
idont family, nor any female «c*pt a »i4ll»»nr^S rntmmrn 
rwkrterinn (waitress), and a very prottvgirft 
the cant languugo of tho Humehen, ' iMh *r««v uU* m 
nr situation. It was the business nf tho*** wotmm t« !»•* Mt 
studonts at all hours of the night, ami hi *» doing a h«l«ft 
3 contracted of rising and ojaming the d«W without wmmk 
1 became possible to maintain a eon von*! nm with hAh 
woman and tlio girl without their ladtia iirwiwlf a wall# 
Jir condition sooms to have boon v#rt tnnelt lik» #Wt la 
t known as the mesmeric sleep. The fittffirtiktm mkyk | 
e to mention are still fresh in my nuttrmrv, Imt I will 
n an aooount written by me at the titii#; *• f nhilti 
}f ll f 0 ^©kitchen for a candle, I mm Hie wmm 

the house in this extraordinary state, anti iMrttiftl let a 
.ogue between her and the elder • her uuwtM mamma**? 
.t and even witty* One question p ut- tn |ggg> 
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sort of a man is Brontnno 1 ’ She answered: * Tho little follow 
in the front parlor 1 0, he’s a comical follow, —like his brother 
Clemens, — but he was artig ’ (polite). — ‘ And what of tho 
Englishman V — ‘ 0, lie’s a guter Korl (a good follow), — ho’s 
so fond of talking.’ So you see what she said in her sloop was 
credible at all events. After several incidents, which 1 pass 
over, I spoko in my own voice, and asked for a candle; she 
recognized me, and without awaking took tho light and uooom- 
paniod mo to my room. A few days later 1 witnessed some 
amusing but unwarrantable experiments on tho older woman, 
when she was in tho same state. The inquiry was made 
whotlior sho had any ompty rooms. She replied, '0 yos! ’ 
and then in an artificial tone praised tho rooms and namod tho 
price. Some of tho quostions wore of a kind which T could not 
approve, and when at length sho awoke she was very reason¬ 
ably angry at tho tricks which had boon played on hor.” 

On seeking for an explanation of those facts, [ found that 
animal magnetism, so far from being* considered in Jena as 
mere quaokory, was rocoivod by tho most esteemed natural 
philosophers as an admittod fact, and an important chapter in 
the natural history of man. 

I-I. 0. R. to T. R. 

“On all points, natural philosophy, religion, metaphysics, 
thcro soems to bo a uniform opposition between (lomum and 
Euglish opinion. You say with truth T am growing a mystic. 
I rejoico to porcoivo it. Mystery is tho poetry of philosophy. 
It employs and delights tho fancy at least, while your philos¬ 
ophy, and the oold rational quibbles of the French and Eng¬ 
lish schools, furnish nothing but negatives to tho understand¬ 
ing, and leave the fanoy and the hofirt quite barren. After all, 
what we want is strong persuasion, oonviotion, satisfaction; 
whether it be tho demonstrated bumledge of the mathemati¬ 
cian, the faith of the pietist, the presentiment of the inystio, 
or the inspiration of the poet, is of loss consequence to the 
individual. And it seems that nature has sufficiently pro¬ 
vided for this great blessing by that happy ductility of imagi¬ 
nation which is called credulity.” 

So I wrote. But I should have thought moro justly if I 
had said that the best provision of nature or providence 
(whichovor name wo give to tho originating cause), for tho fit 
cultivation of tho spheres of nature, physical and moral, lies 
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infinite varieties of human chftraetor. All tin* f***uilt»»'* 
man has are found, generally «prftking, in *11 im»« , but 
nfinite degrees of strength and quantity, mmt with 
os in combination. 

of my employments during a jwirt t»f 1*02 % %m 
f a contributor to a miigtixiim entitled the Mmtikif 
v, and edited by my friend (‘oilier. The tuihjret* *41 
I wrote wore German literature, the *«f 

&c. I also gave many translathm* from I tort l**^ 
r, and others, in order to exemplify tt« Itommti 
nfication. As an ajiology for my being at# mmk «&> 
1 to this subject, I quote on the epics hetwwtor 1 

jflddy It hours tbco itwny. 011 the wnves erer jrUb'** nm\ #»4I togi 
tod thou, behind and heron', *ee*t hut nremi and «ky.“ 

it one really wise paper, a translation **f tin rs»<iy iff 
on Savigny on (h'nimu I’niveraitieH; tor the re*t, I tm 
Uy doelaro that they attracted no not ire, and did u«t 
) any. 

s will bo the best place for a letter from Kavtgny, fto*ttgft 
. somewhat later, on the subject of t’luvctaity 


Saviuny to H. (I It (T«A,vat..siT«?»,) 

Mahhvhu, Jimmmff % tmm* 

i Robinson', — If you saw wluii a fremimdtntit 4ml f 
> do this winter, you would forjpw mtt tlinl I tmw tw§ 
to you before. Nevertheleas I do not §i*|p«t» mym4f t 
ivq all this tune not heard from you, and that through 
It. 


lover, in your letter you do me n wrong %he h 1 have t» 
from many ; you imagine you see in me a trai tor full 
0 views with regard to you. God known tom | tmva 
:1 this suspicion, ~ -1, who iwrliajm turn too titH 

and otliors, and act and fqwak almost entirely 
my mood, and consequently as 1 frel at tlw'nwmmt 
; any generous thought aland the frihtre. If I mwm 
silent at such an necuwition, my relation to v«»m w*ttM 
y/V n J oc , O’' 1 should then put mi a itoruut* mt| 
ot help laughing at you in my heart, 
it the oral lectures we are* i wired of wry 
s, although I quite agree with ytiu « to tto w»«ttt«t 
h they are now given. If & rule it to lie 
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on the subject, it is necessary first to leavo out of considera¬ 
tion those real geniuses who are great in practice, though oven 
theso must find a placo in the end. Such a genius Scholling 
is not, — Fichte may partially have boon; I have known only 
one such, and that was Spittlor. To givo one day full expres¬ 
sion to my theory, and also to do something towards carrying 
it out, is a mattor which I have especially at heart. Its prin¬ 
ciple is very simple : whatever man pursues, his own dignity, 
as well as the intorost of the .work, and of the subject itself, 
demands always that ho should do it thoroughly. Thoroughly 
to do a thing moans so to do it that the work shall ponotrato 
our innermost boing anti thus become a part of ourselves, and 
thon bo spontaneously reproduced. Thus arise master minds 
who combine mastery of their subject with tho maintenance 
of their individuality. But tho only way in which wo can 
make a thing our own is by thoroughly working it out. 
Therefore tho wholo art of ft toucher consists in methodically 
quickoning tho productive energy of the pupil, and making 
him find out science for himself. I am convinced, therefore, 
that this is tho one necessary method, and consequently that 
it is possible. Our lectures, as they arc at present, have 
little rosemblanoo to it; even in outward form almost every¬ 
thing must bo ohanged. I see clearly tho possibility of carry¬ 
ing out a groat part of this plan, — the greatest difficulty 
being without doubt to teach philosophy in this way, although 
it may be supposed to have boon tho method of the ancients. 
Nothing can ho more opposite than tho diffitso way in which 
Scholling authoritatively forces his ideas on crude understand¬ 
ings, and this method, according to which it ought to bo tho 
highest glory of the teacher, if tho pupils, with tho greatest 
love and veneration for him, should nevertheless stand to him, 
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ist of an, because such is the custom, hut in ewry othw 
30 t first of all, I bog tho continuance of your menuljr 

lg ’ KAvumt, 

[ore also may bo added two extracts remanding tho 
tal principles of Kant’s philosophy.] 

H. C. R. to T. K. 

antianism professes to have detected the l*nh of Put#* 
fioal soienoo, and to have established that m\mm m A 
lar but not tho same footing of sure evidence a# the 
lomatical and natural sciences, 11 professes to annihilate 
icisvi, which is an eternal reprmeh to reason, (for wlwt 
jopticiam but a confession of the imjHitoneo of reason t) 
[lowing tho precise limits of knowledge, and the extent 
degroo of belief which wo are oounwltod to give to notions 
are not suaocptiblo of certain evidence. In the ititdy «f 
fc, indopondontly of his grand result, I have learnt t« 
at so many false reasonings in our school, and have ar¬ 
id so many now views of intellect, that l rejoice tu hauitg 
irtakon the study of him, though it hits caused me more fnun 
I scarcely ever felt, and produced that Immiliattug nenna 
lysolf, tho froo and unexaggemtod expression of which yon 
bepn pleased to consider as chimerical. I fntti* htdfotal 
uered one vast difficulty, and have at length jd«wtd tho 
I which hung over his doetrimi of liliertr. I ititt mm* 
3 d from tho dogmatical assertion of philosophical mn'tststty, 
on grounds of which tho libertarians in Kttglund have 
ouooption. 1 will still support necessity against all the 
d but Kant and the Devil. Don’t ask me for these 
nds, — they would bo quite unintelligible till you lunl 
iously comprehended and iwlopted the Kantian tlmory «*f 
options a priori , and of time ami sjaiee, It wan the fkwlfc 
ly last letter that I tried to say too much, I will isaiitm 
slf at present to one single jaunt, and I flatter tnvatdf 
I shall make that one point intelligible. And 1 ’limtu 
erto found that to comprehend ami to \m a convert t*i 
t were the same. This point is the refutation of l**M* 
•ather Aristotle’s) famous prinoijde, that tlmr# i* nothing 
delleot which was not before in sense, or that all iitif «»» 
ions (ideas) are derived from wumtton. 
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According to tho empirical system, as stated in its utmost 
consistency by Home Took®, man has but one faculty, that of 
receiving sensation from external objects. But us it is certain 
wo have innumerable notions and ideas which are not tho 
oopios of external object, tho ompirics, particularly Hartley, 
oxplain how these super-sensible notions and ideas yet arise 
(mechanically according to Hartley) from such sensations. But 
hero is a clear defect in the system ; every operation supposos 
a powor working and a power worked upon. More sensibility 
can givo us only sensations, hut it is certain wo havo a thou¬ 
sand notions which are not material and sensible. External 
objects may bo, and unquestionably are, necessary conditions, 
— tho sine qua non of ideas, but there must lie something 
more. Thoro must bo in ns a capacity of being so affooted, 
as well as in external objects a capacity of affecting. And 
this something is a ^rriori: not that in tho order of timo the 
conceptions (general ideas) exist before experience, but that 
the souroo of such conceptions is independent of experience. 
You will therefore not accuse Kant of supporting innate ideas, 
of which ho is tho decided adversary. 

What Kant assorts is, that in order to tho arriving at 
knowledge tlxore must bo a matter mil form; the former is 
furnished by the sensibility, tho latter exists in tho faculty of 
understanding. This word form is to you quite unintelligible. 
It was a long whilo ore 1 learnt its import. It is tho Ass’s' 
Bridgo of Kantianism. 1 will try to lift you over it. You. 
have soon, I hope, a magic lantern. It is tho host illustration 
I can find. In order to show tiff tho figures, there must bo a 
bright spot on tho wall, upon which tho colored figures are ex¬ 
hibited. This is an image of tho human mind. Without fig¬ 
ures, the luminous spot is an empty nothing, like the human 
mind till it has objoots of sonso. But without tho spot the 
figures would he invisible, as without an a priori capacity to 
receive impressions we could havo none. The matter, there¬ 
fore, of tho dancing spectacle on tho wall is tho over-shifting 
figuro \ its form is tho bright spot which is necessary to its 
being shown. According to Loilmitsq tho figures tiro ready 
made in the spot. According to Locke, no spot is nocossary. 
Kant is tho first philosopher who explained tho true mechan¬ 
ism of that wonderful magic lantern, the human mind. When, 
therefore, it is said we have the conceptions (general ideas) a 
priori , it is not meant that the actual conceptions He in us, even 
in a sort of dormant state, — which would be a position with- 
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leaning, and hence equally incapable of being prowd »*r 
jved, — but that they are, or anno from the pr*«rist*mt 
ity of the understanding, aud are determined by tint 
al power of thinking which tho mind jajwwit, l« 
words, conceptions a priori aro but the forms «f **«• 
ms a posteriori, i. o. conceptions whose matter in defite*! 
oxperionoo. Porcoiving a lmll cm the tnlge of » table, 
i lies still till pushed off and then falls to the ground, the 
can observe this foot, remember it, and put it into worth*. 
iow is the mind enabled by tills observation to infer that, 
dies in a state of rest remain m they am till a 
ance operates on them, — or, In a mom general feftti, that 
ents must havo a cause ? The pushing of a lmll la not «tM 
. And tho fact that something is, is esmmttally diffowot 
the knowlodgo that something must its. The latter 
ledge nature can never give, for nature gives only faet* 
lungs, but wo havo tho latter conception. Your Hartley 
i tho circumstances under which these stumr sensible e«ti» 
ins aro called forth. His facts aro domed by no one, bill 
lo not prove tho conceptions to l«t of mu»il4w origin, any 
than tho warmth nocesHary to hatch an egg prove* that 
irmth is tho principle of animal life. Concept mow them 
, whioh arc cssontial to all knowledge, are a pnmi, mid 

dy conceptions, oven intuitions, — for instance which 
gonorally considered as a general oralmtmet idea (i. t*. turn < 
n). Now it is the olituuotori«tio of oonceptmti («r §feii» 
dea) that it includes under it many individual*, — m 
i” indludos Jack, Tom, and Harry ; hut when wo think 
ice it is always as om whole. Aud different pltuts are nut 
ldividual persons, —™ distinct l Hungs having only common 
Ics; but different places are only /*trt* *>/ sjnire, If,,*, 
did wo conic hy the a priori intuition. «j‘ Hl ee I You will 
y abstraction ; wo unite all tho place* we have Keen, 
no an infinity of othurs, and call the whole »fm irr» tint 
lection, you will find this process requires that we slant Id 
it with too notion of space, though your prn|W«*-d object 
.cave off with it; for how could the mind have the «*««. 
ness, “lam in a place,” or, “ This w a pkw/‘ if it tmd 
beady a notion of space I I will uUte tlm example la 
er form. You liavo a conception of Wy, Mont of it* 
iitos or oomponent parte aro empirical, anti all Urn ym 
inquired through exponent 1 ® you can imagiii# ytmwifilf mpt 
re; for instance, you can dismiss at will edbf, »— 


L 
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irresistibility, &o., but you oannot possibly think away space. 
In liko manner yon will find space to bo includod in all our 
intuitions of external objects, of which it is the form or con¬ 
dition a priori. In liko manner, time is the formal condition, 
or sine qua non, of all appoaranoes whatever, for wo cannot 
think of any thought or ovont which does not take place in 
time. 

As time and plaoo — which, howovor gonoral thoy seem, 
must nevertheless not bo considered as general ideas (to use 
our scandalously incorrect phraseology) — arc a priori intui¬ 
tions grounding all a posteriori intuitions (i. c. sonsations of 
oxporionco), so all our conceptions (or general ideas) must bo 
grounded by a priori conceptions, which conceptions are 
grounded on the nature of tho human mind and its laws of 
thinking. ,Tho philosophy which shows how those a priori 
conceptions and intuitions aro tho basis of all knowledge is 
called the Transoondontal (or, if you will, tho high-flying) 
Philosophy. 

IT. C. R. to T. R. 

1. Experience gives us tho materials of knowledge, of whioli 
the form lies in the mind. 

2. Consciousness is tho ultimate sourco of all our notions, 
beyond which wo cannot go, for wo cannot stop out of our¬ 
selves. This consciousness, when tho subject of our thoughts, 
toaelios us that wo have a primitive productive faculty : imagi¬ 
nation, whence everything is derived; sense, which opens to 
us the external world; understanding, which brings to rulo 
tho objects of souse ; and further, reason, which goes beyond 
all sense and all oxporionco, — a faculty by which wo attain 
idehs. (You know already tho difference between idea and 
thought, &cl) 

3. (And horo I beg you to bo very attentive, for I ontor on 
a now topio, which I have hitherto not ventured to introduce.) 

There is in man a perpetual conflict botwoon liis reason and 

his understanding, whence all philosophical disputes arise, 
and which a oritioal investigation of tho mind alone can solve. 
These disputes are of tho following nature : Tho reason postu¬ 
lates a vast number of truths which tho understanding in vain 
strives to comprehend. Hence tho antinomies of pure reason. 
Hence it is easy to demonstrate the eternity and non-eternity 
of the world, — the being and no-being of God, — the existence 
and non-existence of a free principle. Kant has placed theso 
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Victory demonstrations in opposition, mid pw, mm 
twenty years ago, a public defiance to thf» »M» phd#» 
ial world to doteot a flaw in either aide of them* amtmAw* 
.emonstratious : and no one hm yet accrued the (kmUmfh 
he solution of the riddle in, 

these ideas, as ideas, have their foundation in the tint tin* 
) mind, and as such we cannot shake them off. Itiit 
ior these ideas out of the mind have any reality »l»t 
the mind itself ©an never know; and tfw rwnttli in, 
j eptimm, which u uncertainly^ bat the mimmiy iff mr 
%ry and inevitable ignorance. And ham ifwmfaiim f*s§® 
as. performed its task. But now ft aeeo&d pHmdpto to 
d by Kant. This is practical rmmm, 
nt proceeds on the siuno experimental Uuim of wanwkwm* 
and grounds all his moral philosophy on the /act flint 
e conscious of a certain moral feeling / might, Kant 
ot reason with him who disputes this fact, mid oududwi 
i ono from the mult of a rational ami moral 
: the idea I ought includes in it / can ; and n*§ ipwitki* 
•oason is quite neutral on all these ultimate t# 

ite knowledge, practical reason on this lamia, wintk m it 
, raises the vast strueturo of moral phdonuphv ami f» 

• And the want of knowledge is supplied Up faith, Imf a 
that is necessary, and, to an honest sound niintl, ir 
bio. Its objects are God, immortality, ami freedom, > 
is which all unsophisticated minds rwnlily 
. a certain degree of reason destroy*. hut wbicti, mmml* 
i Kant, reason in its oonsistont apidkirtiott iWl $mkm 
to universal acceptance. 

e scorning scepticism of the great results of w|H’cudittiva 
ling is favorable to the interests of religion and ttmrnUlv 
oping the roosts dear. I cannot, says Kant, driuoiwtratc 
eing of God, nor you his non existence. But my tnntmi 
pie — the fact that I am omutciouM of a moral law - m a 
;ldng against which you have nothing. Tlik m rv«nmln 
rst principle of morals and religion, anti Urn reality anti 
.ation of human knowledge, la the wmm of tins Kantian 
jophy. 


the numerous student* with whom my UnivfUttiiy life 

;ht me into contact I shall not spunk in dtetiiit j W I 
say something about the student llf% uf which #»§» 
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gerated acoounts are ourront. In spito of the wildness and 
even coarseness of manners too generally provalont, and 
though I was too advanced in age to bo more than a lookor-on 
at thoir amusements, yet I conceived quito an affection for the 
class. I thought I had never soon young xnon combining so 
many excelleneos of head and heart. Noarly all tho under¬ 
graduates belongod to societios whioh wore called Landsmann- 
sohaften, — these Landsmannschafton being formed of the 
natives of soparate countries or districts. Each hold an oc¬ 
casional festival, callocl a Oommors, to whioh it was a groat 
privilege for an outsider to bo admittod. I was never present 
at more than two. Tho first was with tho Rhoinlauder, —, 
generally speaking, a warm-hearted, rough sot. At these 
meetings only beor was drunk, but there was a groat deal of 
smoking. Thoro was, however, no excess to signify. Many 
Bursohonlieder (student songs) wero sung, some earnest, others 
jocular j but a gross song I never hoard from a student, oithor 
hero or olsowhoro. Among tho frequent practices was that of 
Sohmollis trinkcn, whioh consisted in knocking glasses together, 
drinking healths, and kissing each other. After this tho parties 
beoamo Dutzbrildor, -—that is, instead of greeting each other 
in -the ordinary way 'by tho third person plural, they made use 
Of " thou ” j and it was a legitimate cause of duel if, after 
Sohmollis trinkon, “ Sio ” was used instead of “Du.” As I 
had drunk with scores of those lihoinltlndor, I used, in order 
to avoid all occasion of quarrel, whon 1 mot any ono of them 
to say, “ Wio golds 1 ” (How docs it go 1) instead of “ How do 
you do 1 ” whiclv might bo expressed in two ways. Tho only 
other grand Comuiors whioh 1 attendod was with tho (Jurl&n- 
der. A Curland nobleman, a vory young man, brought with 















ats most opposed to each other in appttw» *t»l mm* 
toy e both subjects of tho Kuhsuiu Empire* • • tli» 
and tho Ourlander. 

3 former wore tho prtit* m/tUtm, they dressed tnnri# 
ly than any others, and wore mmirknhlx juvet*** tit fti«t# 
1 . Their Gorman was mid tu U* ultra curmi, The 
ndor wore tho heartiest and most nonrnitw *»f v tuttth% 
uperior in ability or sohokimhip, but tiitnmtj? tho ttaati 
ile. I find among my memoranda, Giirtydbiw? Htamitiu 
r (album-leaves) of engraved and tmmmmlwt psymt 
1 by Ourlander alone* It it the prmtkm at *m 

lg the University to exchange these bokoiw* at tmmm* 
e. Those to winch I have referred have revived tvafcm 
gs, but on looking over them l feel the truth wist 
ords which fell from Madame de Steel on one 
I was with luir. Goethe's son, a huh enlled uu her «i«t 
itod to her his Stanmdmeh, When she iimi b*w«sl him 
? tho room she throw tho liook on the w 4 and #iukinii«l f 
n’aimo pas cos tables mortiutirea i n Mortuary bthfeit 
1 they are. On one of those which I pmum m wrlttee, 
tall never forget you, and I expwt the wane from yon,* 
ot even this memorial brings the writer to mv muuh 
account of a Gorman University would tie very »tii§»rfw 4 
ut somo mention of duels, which, from tho great t'Xn&gem* 
generally circulated, have brought more rtsj*marh limit t* 
md. Generally speaking, they am Imnntett*, V«y few in* 
ire the instances in which they art fatal, and not t&im is 
lerious injury inflicted, I knew of only on# mm «f tkm 
, it was that of a student who hail received a wound in 
roast, from which lio said he should never mmm to f#t»| 
fleets. 

idling said from the rostrum, 11 Ho ilwtfc dttrtw not fetidly 
sasion sot his life at stake and play with it m with a tea 
questionably one who is hy nature unable to enjoy it, or 
possess it in its highest vigor,” — a hint which »!*§« trtt* 
lot wanted here, as in the course of the butt 4 * t m-B tf tg 
a hundred duels were fought, 

Jena the weapon used watt th@ rapier, which with it* 
edges has oortainly a murderous appearance ; Imt 
sfled if a triangle appears in tho flesh j a wry slight wmmd 
aeient for that, and great oar© is taken that hb@p® 

is shall be inflicted. The combatanta aw in 

♦ From Llefland or htvUmd, Uvoafc. 



B. A and B are tho duellists, 


0 

press too near. Thus A- 

D 

and C D the seconds, who beat down the swords when a wound 
is likely to be dangerous. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun¬ 
dred a flesh wound on the arm is all that is givou. As the 
issue is usually so unimportant, a very slight offonco is con¬ 
sidered a sufficient cause for fighting. There is a code of honor 
among the students which might bo derived from Touchstone’s 
famous code as to giving the lie. For instance, if A says of 
anything that B says, “Das ist comisch ” (that is comical) — 
that is a Touche — an offence — which B must notice, or A 
has the “ advantage” (Avantage) of him. Or if A says, “ It’s 
a fine day, upon my honor,” and B says, “ Upon my honor it’s 
a dull day,”—that’s a Touche, for here the honor of one of 
two Burschon is in imminont peril. But it is not to be sup¬ 
posed that a fight can take place per saltum. Whorover a 
Touche has been received, the party sends his friend to the op¬ 
ponent’s room with a Ziegenhainer (a stick cut from a neighbor¬ 
ing wood),* who, without pulling off his hat, asks what was 
meant. If tho supposed offender says, “ I meant nothing,” or 
“ No offonoo was intended,” tho affair is over; but a Bursch 
who is jealous of his honor, though he actually did mean 
nothing, is ashamed to say so, and then the usual answer is, 
“ Ho may take it as ho likes.” Thereupon the second says, 
“ A desires me to toll you that you are a dummer Jungo, or a 
dutnmer Kerl ”; that is, “ You are an ass or a fool,” or, as we 
should say in England, “ You are no gentleman.” This is tho 
offence which blood alone can redress. But then, as I said be¬ 
fore, it is only arm blood, not heart’s blood. During my stay 
at Jena, it never happened but once that a man came to my 
rooms with a Ziegenhainer. The student who came was a 
sensible fellow, who volunteered in order to prevent a silly 
young fellow sending as great a fool as himself. The messen¬ 
ger threw down his stick and his hat, and burst out laughing; 
but very gravely took back my answer that I meant nothing. 
The sender was a young Hessian nobleman, and from that 
time I refused to speak to him. 

* This wood, Ziogenhain, was celebrated for the knotted sticks out from a 
kind of cherry-troe (Cornelluskirschen). 
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On one occasion I was myself present when, in a beautiful 
and romantic valley a few miles from Jena, some half-dozen 
duels were fought with due solemnity, including one interme¬ 
diate duel, which arose in this way: A wound having been 
received, one of the seconds cried out, “A triangle, on my 
honor.” u No triangle, on my honor,” answered the other. On 
this, the seconds, sans phrase , stripped and fought, and the 
result being in favor of him who said, “ A triangle,” his view 
of the matter was held to be established, and all four became 
as good friends as ever. It is to be understood that in these 
cases the parties still consider each other friends, though eti¬ 
quette does not allow intercourse between them till the Ehren- 
sache (affair of honor) is decided. 

To connect great matters with small, as we constantly find 
them in human life, these duels in the Bauhthal had eventu¬ 
ally a mighty effect on the fate of Europe. For in the fa¬ 
mous campaign of 1806, Buonaparte having heard that there 
was a colonel in his army who had been a student at Jena, 
and foreseeing that Jena would be the seat of war, sent for 
him j and he rendered most important service. Buonaparte 
held the town, and on the high ground between it and Weimar 
was the Prussian army. The colonel led the troops through 
the Bauhthal, which he probably became acquainted with from 
fighting or witnessing duels there. The Prussians were taken 
in the rear, and this movement contributed to a victory which 
for six years kept Germany in subjection to France. 

During my stay at Jena I had the opportunity of seeing a 
man of science whose name I have never heard in England, 
but who is mentioned with honor in the “ Conversations Lex¬ 
icon,” — Chladni, the inventor of a musical instrument called 
the Clavi-cylinder, and the author of a work on the theory of 
sound.* He travelled in Germany, Italy, and France in order 
to make known both his instrument and his theory. All I 
recolleot is some curious experiments intended to show the re¬ 
lation between vibration and form. A plate of glass was thin¬ 
ly strewn with sand, the string of a fiddlestick was drawn 
across the side of the plate, and instantly the sand flew to 
certain parts, forming figures which had been previously de¬ 
scribed. 

* His name is repeatedly mentioned in Professor Tyndall’s work “ On 
Sound,” where this very experiment is referred to. 
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REMINISCENCES OF HENRY ORABB ROBINSON. [Ciiap. y. 


CHAPTER VII. 

GERMANY. — 1803. 

O N March 20, 1803, I attended tlio first performance of 
Schiller’s tragedy of “ Dio Brant von Messina.” A visit 
to the Weimar Theatre was tlio occasional treat of tlio Jena 
students. The distance (from seven to ton miles) was such as 
to allow those young moil 'who had more strength in their 
limbs than monoy in their purses, to walk to Weimar and 
hack on the same day. This I havo done repeatedly, return¬ 
ing after the play was over. “ The Bride of Messina” was an . 
experiment by the great dramatist, and it certainly did not 
sucooed, inasmuch as it led to no imitations, unless the repre¬ 
sentations of “ Antigone ” a few yoars since, both in Germany 
and England, may bo traced to it. In this tragedy Schiller 
introduced choruses, after the fashion of the ancients. The 
bride had two lovers, who woro her brothers; the catas¬ 
trophe is as frightful as the incidents are horrible. The double 
chorus sometimes exchanged short epigrammatic speeches, and 
sometimes uttered tragic declamations in lyric measure. 1 was 
deeply impressed, and wrote to my brother that this tragedy 
surpassed all Bchillor’s^formor works. But this feeling must 
have been caught from my companions, for it did not remain. 

It must, too, have boon about this time that Goethe brought 
out ono of the most beautiful, though not the most popular, 
of his dramas, “ The Natural Daughter,” ■— a play meant to bo 
the first of three in which he was to give a poetic view of his 
own ideas on the groat sooial questions of the day. Eugenia, 
the well-born, is oondemned to mako an ignoble marriage for 
reasons which are left unexplained; otherwise she is to ho 
consigned to a barren rook. The lawyer to whom she is to he 
married is represented as a worthy man, whom she respects. 
When she gives her consent, she exacts from him a promise 
that he will loave her mistress of her actions, and not intrude 
ou her solitude. With her words, “ To the altar,” the curtain 
drops. Herder professed a high admiration of the piece, hut 
it is utterly unfit for a largo audience. The character of Eu¬ 
genia was beautifully represented by Jagormann, who combined 
dignity and grace. On my complimenting her on the per- 
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formance she said, “ If I played tke part ■well it was by chance, 
for I do not understand the character.” 

She would not have said this of another character in which 
I beheld her, though I do not precisely recollect at what, 
time. I refer to Schiller’s “ Jungfrau von Orleans,” which 
came out in 1801. A glorious work! It was well remarked 
by Hofrath Jung of Mainz, that the characteristics of Trench 
and German literature were well exemplified by the name and 
the quality of the “"Virgin of Orleans” by Schiller and “ La 
Pucelle d’Orlians ” by Voltaire. Jagermann recited with great 
effect the lyrical passages, both when the inspiration 
Joan, and the heroic conclusion. I suppose it is because the 
English make such a had figure in this tragedy that it has 
never keen introduced on our own stage. 

One other dramatic recollection I may mention. I saw at 
Weimar Lessing’s “ Nathan der Weise.” The author pro¬ 
nounced a blessing on the town which should first dare to 
exhibit it to the world. He thought the lesson of tolerance 
would not he learned for generations. The play was adapted 
to the stage by Schiller, and the greatest actor of the day 
came t6 Weimar to perform the part of Nathan. Never 
probably, in any language, was the noble and benignant Jew 
more impressively represented than by Iffland. But the work 
has no dramatic worth. All one recollects of it is the tale of 
the rings, which was borrowed from Boccaccio. 

I went to Weimar twice in the beginning of 1803, to visit 
Herder. What I had previously seen of him made me feel 
that in spite of his eminence there were many points of agree¬ 
ment in matters of taste and sentiment, and caused me to 
approach him with affection as well as fear. I lent him 
Wordsworth’-s “ Lyrical Ballads,” my love for which was in no 
respect diminished by my attachment to the German school 
of poetry. I found that Herder agreed with Wordsworth as 
to poetical language. Indeed Wordsworth’s notions on that 
subject are quite German. There was also a general sympathy 
between the two in matters of morality and religion. Herder 
manifested a strong feeling of antipathy to the new anti- 
supematural school of Paulus. With all his habitual toler¬ 
ance, he could hardly bear with the Jena professor, or with 
the government which permitted such latitudinarianism. Hitt 
he was attached to Wieland personally, who was certainly no 
Christian. Herder was also tolerant towards antLSkristiau 
writers of past generations. He was a warm admirer of 
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Shaftesbury, of whom tho worst ho had to say was that he 
wrote like a lord. His repugnance to somo of Goethe's writ¬ 
ings was porhaps still stronger than to these of Paulus ; and ho 
reprobated with espooiul warmth £t Dio lkaut von Corinth,” 
and “ Dor Gott und die Bajadoro.” Though in some respects 
tho anti-supcrnatural professor was as opposite as possible to 
tho poetic and anti-motuphysicul divine, yot they wore in 
sympathy in tlioir hostility to the modern German philosophy 
of tho Kantian and post-Kautian schools. 

Of Paid us I myself had some personal knowledge. Not¬ 
withstanding his well-known opinions, ho was one of the regu¬ 
lar theological professors and members of tho senate in tho 
University of Jena. In tho following year ho was invited 
by tho Catholic King of Bavaria to tho University of Wilrss- 
burg. No wpndor, it may he thought, for that would bo an 
effectual mode of damaging tho Protestant Church. But ho 
did not long romain under a ltoman Catholic government, for 
ho was soon called to occupy a high place in tho University of 
Heidelberg. Ho was a laborious scholar and a very efficient 
teacher, and always respected for his sseal and Jictivity, Dur¬ 
ing the prosent session ho lectured on the Epistles of tft. Paul, 
and on Dogmatic Theology, and hold every Saturday a theo¬ 
logical conversation. I wont ono day as a visitor to hoar his 
lecture, and having already received some kindness from 
him, ventured to call on lum afterwards, when tho following 
conversation took placo. Referring to tho looturo 1 hod hoard, 
.1 said, “Herr Gohoimor-Kirohou-Rath (Mr. Privy-Church- 
Counsellor), will you oblige mo by telling mo whether I heard 
you rightly in a remark 1 understood you to make 1 It was 
this, that a man might altogether disbelieve in miraolo, mid 
of oourae all prophecy and inspiration, and yet bo a Christian.” 
His answer I distinctly recollect: " Don’t imagine, Mr. Robin¬ 
son, that I moan anything personally disrespectful when I say 
that that seems to mo a foolish question (oino duuimo Erngo).” 
— “ Howl Ts that possible 1 ” — “ Why, it implies that Chris¬ 
tianity may have something to do with inspiration, with pro¬ 
phecy, or with miraolo ; hut it has nothing to do with them. 
(Es hat niohts domit zu thun.) ” 

Paulus, when a young man, visited England, and had cor¬ 
responded with Goddos. Ho also told mo that ho saw Dr. 
Parr, and had roooivod letters from several of tho bishops; 
but ho said : “ Your English theologians did not much please 
me. I found but ono man who really interested rue, and him 
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I consider one of the most excellent men I ever saw. This 
was Robert Robinson of Cambridge ; with me he is the beau- 
ideal of a Christian minister.* I loved him even for his 
weaknesses. With all his pecidiarities, he was thoroughly 
liberal. In his attachment to the Baptists there was a union 
of childlike simplicity and kind-heartedness that was quite 
charming.” Paulus spoke of Priestley as superstitious. 

Griesbach, the famous biblical scholar, was an older and 
soberer man; I visited him in his garden-house, but have re¬ 
tained no particulars of his conversation. 

, Among those who held the office of Doctor docens at Jena was 
one Kilian, who wrote as well as lectured on a system of med¬ 
icine. The proof-sheet of the preface was shown me, from 
which I extracted a sentence to this effect: “ The science of 
medicine does not exist in order to cure diseases, but there are 
diseases in order that there should be a science of medicine.” 
In the same book I was shown some verbal corrections made 
by himself. Wherever he had written “ God ” he struck it out 
and substituted “ The Absolute.” 

Living at Jena, but neither as professor nor student, was 
Gries, who afterwards acquired reputation as the best transla¬ 
tor in rhyme of the romantic poets. He was chiefly known by 
his versions of Ariosto and Tasso, but he also translated from 
the great Spanish dramatist Calderon. 

On the 4th of April I closed my academical term by setting 
out student-fashion on a walking expedition, and had between 
three and four weeks of high enjoyment; for which, indeed, 
nothing was requisite but health, spirits, and good-humor, all 
of which I possessed in abundance. I determined to take the 
opportunity of visiting Berlin, and on my way passed through 
the University towns of Hallo and Wittenberg. The latter is 
known to every one as the place whence Luther promulgated 
the Reformation. The town, however, with its sunken Uni¬ 
versity, was disappointing ; but I still retain a recollection of 
the portraits of Luther and Melanchthon. Both of them lived 
and preached and are buried here. Their monuments are very 
simple, —merely a brass plate on the ground with the common 
inscription of dates, and the two fall-length portraits. The 
acute and sarcastic countenance of the one, and the bull-like 
head of the other, are strikingly contrasted. Mildness is the 
recorded virtue of Melanchthon; but had subtlety and craft 

* Robinsoniana, by H. G. R., will be referred to in a later part of this 
work. 
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been liis qualities, I should have thought the portrait expressed 
them. 

Berlin, as a city, gave mo little ploasuro. A city in which 
the sovoroign prince applies tho rovonuos of the state to the 
orection of opera-houses and palaces has never boon an agree¬ 
able object in my eyes. I hastened on my arrival to deliver a 
letter of introduction to one of tho Berlin notabilities, and in¬ 
deed one of tho remarkable men of tho day. He is entitled to 
a grateful notice from mo for bis generous. hospitality ; and 
what I have to say will not bo altogether insignificant as illus¬ 
trative of character. No ono who has paid any attention to 
the Gorman literature of the eighteenth century can bo igno¬ 
rant of the name of Frederick Nicolai, tho Berlin publisher. 
And those who know of him merely as tho object of the 
satires of Goethe and Hohillor, Tiook and tho Sehlogcls, — that 
is, of the most splendid writers in Germany, -— may bo excused 
if they think of him as little bettor than an ass. But as ho 
would have greatly erred who took his notion of Colley Cibber 
from Pope's “ Dunciad,” so would they who fancied Nicolai to 
bo tho arch Philistine of tho authors of tho “ Xonion.” Tho 
fact is, that Nicolai was really a meritorious and useful man 
in his youngor days ; but ho lived too long. Ho was noithor 
more nor less than an active, clover fellow, — full of enterprise 
in the pursuit of inferior objoots which ho attained, but desti¬ 
tute of all sonso of tho higher and nobler ends of science aud 
literature. When I visited him bo was in his seventieth year. 
Ho laid boon brought up by his father to tho booksoiling busi¬ 
ness, and had received a learned education. Early in life ho 
became the friend of Lessing—the most honored name of that 
age—-andof Mosos Mendelssohn. In 1705 ho established the 
famous AUgtmeim Deutsche BMiotheh (Universal Gorman Li¬ 

brary), a review which was as important in its clay as, for so 
many years, our Monthly Review was. But what that Review 
now appears to be in comparison with tho Edinburgh, tho 
Quarterly, and some others of a subsequent period, such is 
tho Allg&mine Deutsche Bibliothek compared with numerous 
works of the modern Gorman schools. When Lessing was 
gone, Nicolai could not engage men of equal rank to supply 
liis place, and, unable to discern the signs of the times, became 
tho strenuous opponent of tho moderns. When ago and youth 
commence a warfare, which is to last, every one knows which 
will bo tho conqueror. “ Bonn dor Lobondo hat rooht,” says 
Schiller (“ For lie who livos is in tho right”). Now it unfortu- 
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nately happened that Nicolai ventured to oppose himself— 
and that in the very offensive form of coarse satire — to the 
two great schools of philosophy and poetry ; of philosophy in 
the persons of Kant and Fichte, and of poetry in the person of 
Goethe. In a novel entitled “ Leben und Meinungen Sem- 
pronius Gundiberts,” which he gave me, the hero is a sort of 
metaphysical Quixote, who, on Kantian principles, acts like a 
fool. Nicolai’s best book, “ Sebaldus Nothanker,” was trans¬ 
lated into English by Dutton. Nicolai also brought out a 
squib against the t'Seneowe of Werter,” -when at the height of 
popularity, and called it “ Werter’s Joys.” Werter’s pistol- 
shot only wounds him, — he recovers, marries Charlotte, and 
sustains the most disgraceful calamity that can befall a hus¬ 
band. Many years afterwads Nicolai wrote a clever play, in 
which Kotzebue’s “ Stranger ” and the hero of Goethe’s “ Stel¬ 
la ” are made to be the same, and the Stranger is represented 
as compromising with his wife, receiving her back on condition 
of her living with him in partnership with Stella. Such was 
the Berlin publisher who attained a kind of literary notoriety. 
I did not approach him with awe, but. I found him a most 
lively, active, and friendly man. His conversation was with¬ 
out bitterness. I told him of my fondness for some of the 
objects of his satire, which did not seem to displease him He 
was still editor of a periodical, a small insignificant monthly 
magazine, entitled Nme Berliner Moncitschrift. A number, 
which he placed in my hands contained a very foolish paper 
on the opinions of the English respecting the Germans,—full 
of absurd, vulgar falsehoods about the F/ugliab , such as that 
they can sell their wives according to law by taking them to 
market with a rope round their necks, &c. Nicolai said, 
“ Write me word what you think of it ”; and so I did. It was 
my amusement on my return to Jena; and I own I was 
pleased to find, on receiving a parcel from Berlin, that my an¬ 
swer was printed in full without corrections, and with a com¬ 
plimentary preface by the editor. 

While at Berlin I paid a visit to the Deaf and Dumb Insti¬ 
tution. Some of the pupils evinced so much perception, that 
I might have supposed the deafness feigned if there had been, 
any motive for deception. They are not all dumb, for many 
of them, by imitating certain movements of the bps and tongue, 
can produce sounds which they themselves do not hear, and 
thus make themselves understood. In the dark, the pupils 
write on each other’s backs and feel the words. I observed 
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did others. The preceptor said my foreign manner was puz¬ 
zling. 

Next day I mot a pupil in tho street, who smiled and took 
mo by the hand, when this dialogue took place : l said, “ Which 

is tho way to St.-*a Church'?” Ho made a flourish in tho 

air with his hands, in imitation of a cupola with a spiro ahovo. 
It was the form of tho church. I nodded assent. Ho pointed 
to a street, and stretching out his right arm, struck it twico, 
with his left hand; then for tho outstrotchod right arm substi¬ 
tuted tho left, and finished by ono stroke on tho left arm with 
tho right hand. So that I at once undoratood that I had to 
take tho second turning to tho right, and tho first to tho loft. 
Nothing could bo oloaror or more correct. .1 shook hands with 
him at parting, and ho appoared delighted at his success in 
rendering mo this little service. 

I thought tho Opera-house very splendid. I saw thoro 
“Tho Island of Spirits,” founded on Shakospoaro’s “Tempest,” 
with a skilful omission of everything beyond tho story that 
could recall tho groat .dramatist to tho mind. Prospered char¬ 
acter was ruinod by his appearing to ho dependent on a spirit 
floating in tho clouds, whoso aid ho implores; and Caliban was 
a sort of clown, unmercifully thrashod as tho clown is in our 
pautomimos. I saw also a comic vaudeville, with jokes of a 
bolder character than I shotvld have oxpoctod. A dispute 
arises about geography, and an old map being brought, tho 
remark that Germany and Poland are terribly tom was warmly 
applauded. 1 saw Iflland in a sentimental melodrama by Kot¬ 
zebue, — “ Tho Hussites boforo Naumlmrg.” Ho charmed mo 
by his tender and dignified representation of an old man. 

The only occurrence on my way baok to Jena worth noting 
took place at the littlo town of Altonburg, whore I was asked 
at the inn whether I would not coll on Anton Wall. Now 
Anton Wall was the non de guerre of a wrjtor of romances, in 
which ho availed himself of Oriental imagery and machinery 
with humor and grace. Especially had his “Amatonda” 
pleased mo* It is considered not an intrusion, but a compli- 
mont, at all events by the minor writers, when a traveller calls 
on an author. The singular habits of Anton Wall might ren¬ 
der such a visit peculiarly acceptable ; for, though ho did not 
pretend to ho ill, ho had literally taken to his bod, and thoro 

* Aftonvftrcls translated by II. C. R. Anton Wall is tho nom de guerre of 
Christian Loborooht Iloyno. 



















myself as aa Englishman, and he was evidently nattered uy 
finding h ims elf known to an Englishman. He inquired which 
of his books I had read, and when I said “ Amatonda,” he told 
me that the poetical brother was intended for Jean Paul. This 
tale relates how a magician, dying, tells his three nephews 
that the only way to secure happiness is by finding the fairy 
Amatonda; but he dies without keeping his promise to any 
one of the three, that he would tell them where she is to be 
found. The two elder brothers set out in search of her. The 
eldest fancies she must be glory, and becomes a warrior and 
statesman; but adversity overtakes him, and in old age he 
returns to his uncle’s house a cripple and in poverty. On his 
way back he falls in with the second brother, who had pursued 
the fairy in literary fame, and was equally unsuccessful and 
Wretched. They find the third brother at home with a wife 
and children, and in the enjoyment of the happiness of which 
they had gone forth in search. He said to them, “ 1 did not 
think it worth while to go out of my way in pursuit of the 
fairy \ but she might come to me, if she liked, and she did 
come. She made her appearance to announce that the true 
Amatonda is a good wife.” With Anton Wall I had a long 
chat. He was remarkably clean in his person, and there was 
an air of neatness and comfort in his apartment, winch itself, 
though a garret, was spacious. He himself was a compound 
of kindliness and vanity. It was thought he was rather crazy, 
but he was universally liked. He was fond of giving treats to 
little children; and girls used to come to him to receive les¬ 
sons. In announcing his “Bagatellen,” Schlegel in his Athe- 
ncgum says, “ These are genuine ‘ Bagatellen,’ and that is not a 
trifle,” — a compliment which Anton Wall heard from me with 
satisfaction. 

I commenced my second session at the University of Jena 
much more auspiciphsly than the first. My position was very 
much improved, and I Was in excellent health and spirits. As 
to my studies, I determined to endeavor to make up for my 
want of an early grammar-school education. It is not without 
a feeling of melancholy that I recollect the long list of Greek 
and Latin authors whom I read during the next two years. 
That I never mastered the Greek language is certain; but 1 
«.m unwilling , to suppose* tbat I did not gain some insight into 

* The list includes the principal authors in both languages. - 
5 * 



philosophy.* 

H. C. It. to ms Brother. 

Jocna, Juno 2, 1808. 

Dear Thomas : — 

.... I havo changed my lodgings, and have at present ono 
of the best in tho town. My sitting-room has four sash-windows 
opening into a beautiful walk of lime-trees, and affording a fine 
hilly prospect. Now, too, that spring is como, I find Jena ono 
of the most beautiful spots I over dwelt in. It stands in tlio 
centre of a valley of moro than fiftoen miles along the Saule, 
which in its course has many a picturesque winding, and passes 
through many pleasing villages. I havo likowiso remarked in 
myself two very happy changes. The one is that I can amuse 
myself without suffering ennui in mixed society, and that I 
havo lost that oagor thirst after now hooks which is rather a 
disease than a passion. I can now take a walk without a book 
in my pocket, and can bo at ease if I do not find on my desk a 
new, unread publication.f .... 

I havo introduced among the students games at leap-frog 
and jumping over ditohos ; and I attribute much of my well¬ 
being now to these bodily exorcises. In short, I am without 
care and very lively, and withal by no moans idle. I write 
or study attentively eight hours every day. 

Notwithstanding my study of tho anoiont languages, I at¬ 
tended a course of lectures by Hobo [ling on methodology ; and 
I fancied I had a glimpse of light ovory now and then. Ho 
pointed out tlio relation of tho several sciences to ono another, 
but dwelt chiefly on religion and jurisprudence, and said but 
little of tho physical sciences. I will insert hero a recollec¬ 
tion, which seems to mo important, and tho accuracy of which 
was corroborated by ono who ranks among those who havo 
advanced tho philosophy of science, and especially in connec¬ 
tion with magnetism: I refer to Dr. NodF. Soholling said : 
“Wo are accustomed to consider maguotism, electricity, and 
galvanism throe distinct scicncos; and in a certain sense they 
arc, inasmuch as the facts belonging to them are arranged in 
three classes. But in truth tho magnetic, olectrio, and gal- 

* Privuto lossons from iw old student oost mo throo dollars six groichon for 
two months. 

t At all avoids during tho last forty yoava of his life, Mr. Robinson novor took 
a walk without a book iu Ills pockot. 
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° powers are only various forms of the same thing; and 
many years have elapsed some experimental naturalist 
c Ome forward and exhibit visible proofs of this fact. 3 ’ * 

up my acquaintance with Schelling by occasionally 
on him; and, during one of my visits, I ventured to 
>;r lstrate with him on the contemptuous language he used 
Acting our great English authors, even Bacon and Newton. 
Save the best turn he could to the subject by saying, 
G ause they are so dangerous. The English empiricists are 
- consistent than the French.” (I doubt this, by the by, 
as Locke is concerned.) “ There is Bacon, a man of 
talents, but a most mischievous philosopher. He and 
ton may be regarded as the great enemies and destroyers 
k-ilosophy in modern times. But,” he added, “ it is no 
1 matter to be able to do so much harm.” 

name of Voss will have- a lasting placo in the history 
-innan literature. He is known and prized as the greatest 
etman translators from the Greek. Especially is his 
oner ” considered a masterpiece. To this he owes his fame, 
one drawback on his good name is the acrimony of his 
Q-ical writing's. Ho was an elderly man at the time I was 
cluced to him, — in his person tall and thin, with a sharp 
and a sort of lanky figure, — a compound of subtlety 
raivet6. He was living retired and quite domesticated, 
as the son of a Mecklenburg peasant, and used to be 
l a“ gelehrter Bauer ” (a learned peasant). To this cir- 
tance some ascribed the absence of good manners in con- 
rsy; but I would rather ascribe a great portion of it to 
vfcense conscientiousness. He was a rigidly virtuous man, 
i- Protestant: and seemed hardly able to tolerate any dc- 
x~e from what he thought right and true. Roman Ca- 
dsm ho called Jesuitism. When his noble friends, the 
bs Stolbcrg, whom in his youth ho must have deemed it 
lx honor to knew, went over to tho Roman Catholic 
ill, he treated tho change as if it were hardly short of a 
. Nor was he much better able to bear difference of 

n 1812 Oerstod went to Germany, and whilst there he wrote his essay 
Identity of Chemical and Electrical Forces, thus laying the foundation 
subsequent identification of the forces of magnetism, cloctricity, and 
sta. In 1819 ho mado the announcement of his great discovery "of tho 
o rolation existing between magnetism and olcctricity.”— Eng. Oyclqir., 
“ Oersted.” “Faraday read his fivst paper on Magneto-electric Incluc- 
cu*o the Royal Society on tho 24th November, 1831”; “liis paper on 
r of Eloctricitios on Jannary 10th and 17th, 1838, also before the Royal 
— Faraday as a Discoverer , by John Tyndall. 



Creuzer, the mythologist. TIiq lattQr explained the Greek 
and Boman mythology, as Yoss thought, mystically. I was 
quite unable to mako him soe the beauty of Dry den’s exquis¬ 
ite translations from Horace, — such as tho “ Odo on For¬ 
tune." Indeed, his love of English literature was nearly con¬ 
fined to.Shakespeare and Milton, of both of whom ho always 
spoke in high admiration. And ho affirmed that Milton might, 
had he pleased, have successfully introduced hoxametors iuto 
English poetry. 

Voss's “ Loxiisa ” is tho rival of “ Hormann und Dorothea,” 
and has perhaps more admirers. He is dolicato in his descrip¬ 
tions, and paints and desoribos nothing but tho simplo, tho no¬ 
ble, tho modest, and the good. But this turn of mind, which 
prevonts his being a great poet, makes him one of tho bost 
men imaginable. 

It was understood that Voss’s time for receiving callers was 
after supper, and I frequently availed mysolf of tho opportu¬ 
nity of sooing him- For, with all his infirmities of tompor 
and his narrowness, there was in him an integrity, a simplici¬ 
ty, a purity, which placed him in tho vory first class of men 
combining great mental power with tho highest moral quali¬ 
ties ; and it was no slight morit in my oyos, that ho loved 
Goetho and Wieland, notwithstanding tho oxtromo difforonco 
between his literary tastes and thoira. 

I once saw at tho house of Yoss tho accomplished scholar 
Wolf, who had in Germany, in my time, as high a reputation 
as at tho samo time Porson had in England. Wolf’s com¬ 
manding person and figure of themselvos attmetod attention to 
him. ' His friendship with Yoss was oomonted by their united 
opposition to Hey no. Yoss told me that he and Wolf used to 
dispute which owed most to Hoyne. Both had boon his pupils; 
one had subscribed to two courses of lectures, and heard a 
single lecture, — the other had subscribed to only ono course, 
and had hoard throe leoturos. Yoss’s attachment to Wolf may 
bo regarded as a groat and rare act of liberality, sooing that 
he altogether dissontod from Wolf’s theory concerning Homer. 
Yoss used to say, “ It would be a greater miracle had there boon 
many Homers, than it is that there was ono.” On tho other 
hand, Goethe has an epigram in which ho gives tho health of 
him who freed tho poets from tho tyranny of tho singlo-ono, 
with whom no one would dare to contend; “ but to ho one of 
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the Homeridse is beautiful.” This he said in allusion to bis 
own “ Achilleis,” a continuation of the “ Iliad.” 

Wolf frequently said good things. I heard Voss relate this 
mot of his against Meiners. He quoted some Latin book of 
Meiners,’ “ Miuertis de,” &c., and remarked it would have been 
better if the learned professor had written “ Minertii de,” but 
he always through life thought proper to decline himself ac¬ 
cording to iners. 

When Madame de Stael came to Weimar, Voss was told 
that she wished to see him.. He coolly replied that she might 
come. But she would have been sadly perplexed if she had 
taken him at his word; for he would not have spoken French 
to her. He was indignant at the homage paid to foreigners 
by speaking their language. “ I should think it my duty,” 
he said, “to learn French before I went to France. The 
French should do the same.” 

Out of his own peculiar line of philological and archaeologi¬ 
cal study, he was not a man of great acuteness. When his 
poetical works were reviewed by Goethe in the Jena Litera- 
rische Zeitung, I was afraid he would take offence at what 
seemed to me some awkward compliments. For example, 
“While other poets raise to themselves the objects they de¬ 
scribe, our amiable author descends to their level and becomes 
one of them.” Goethe was speaking of the Idyllists, the 
class to whom Voss belonged. But my apprehension proved 
to be groundless. Goethe praised affectionately, picking out 
excellences and passing over defects, after his fashion, and 
Voss was well pleased. His “ Louisa ” is certainly a master¬ 
piece, though I cannot but think Wordsworth greatly mis¬ 
taken in prizing it more highly than “ Hermann und 
Dorothea.” 

In the same house I once met the famous philosopher 
Frederick Jacobi, with whose personal dignity and beauty I 
was much struck. He was, take him for all in all, one of the 
handsomest men I ever saw. He was greatly respected. I 
should have said universally, but for the odium he incurred 
from the Romanist party. 

He spoke with great respect of my friend Fries, and said, 
“ If he be a Kantianer, so am I.” Jacobi is at the head of a 
school of thought which has attracted, men of feeling and 
imagination, but. which men of a dry and logical turn have 
considered a corruption of philosophy. Yet opposed as he 
was to the critical philosophy on account of its dryness, and 


one’s taste precisely. Somo accused him of intolerance. But 
I bclicvo it lay in his warm stylo, rather than in his heart. 
Goothe, however, seemed never to be quite reconciled to his 
way of showing religious zeal. 

At tho beginning of session 1803 -4, tho list of Jena pro¬ 
fessors showed a serious loss, no loss than seven having loft, 
including Scholling, Tennomanu, Paulus, and Hufoland, a dis¬ 
tinguished jurist. But another loss, which soon followod, 
affected me personally still more. It aroso out of tho New 
Year festivities. 

It is a custom at Jona, as at other German Universities, to 
oolobrato tho Now Yoar by a midnight frolic. Tho Bnraohcn 
assemble in the market-placo, and, when tho town-clock strikes 
twelve, thoy shout & per eat to tho Old Yoar, and a vivnt to tho 
New. Like baso and disgraceful sycophants, thoy forgot tho 
good and exaggerate tho ovil tho dopartod yoar may havo 
brought, and dismiss it without coromony to tho shades. 
They then hail tho now-comer with tho complimentary saluta¬ 
tion, “ Das none Jalir soil loben I ” — as wo should say, “ Tho 
New Yoar forever ! ” Squibs and crackers froquontly accom¬ 
pany this celebration. Now it is obvious that tho darkness 
of night and tho oxcitomont arising from tho Commerso which 
havo probably takou place aro not unlikoly to load to moro or 
loss rioting, especially if during tho yoar offonco havo boon 
given to influential Burschen. Tho previous yoar about thirty 
housos had their windows brolcon without rosistanco, or subse¬ 
quent notico by tho authorities. On tho prosont occasion I 
did not anticipate any disturbance, and thoroforo, after sup¬ 
ping with the Curl&nder, rotirod to my rooms boforo tho stroke 
of the clock. Unluckily, howovor, a tradesman had givon 
offence by sending a girl to Bridewell, and a body of students 
showed their displeasure by broaking a few panes of glass at 
his houso. In an instant a number of hussars appoarod, and 
a skirmish arose, in which tho students, fow in number, and 
these fow more or loss intoxicated, woro drivon out of tho 
market-placo. Tho cry resounded, “ Bursch heraus ! ” liko 
tho cry of “ Gown against Town ” at Cambridgo, and tho stu- 
donts came again into the field. Tho Proroctor, who corre¬ 
sponds to tho Cambridgo Yico-Chaucollor, was callod up, and 
the demand was mado that a wounded student who had boon 
taken to tho watoh-houso should be set freo This was re¬ 
fused, and tho hussars roturned, Tho affair was alroady bad 
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and honeyed speech ((J-eist una Jiomgroao; wisuos to make 
your acquaintance, dearest Sir and Friend. She longs for a 
philosophical conversation with you, and is now busied with 
the Cahior (notes) on Schelling’s ‘ .Esthetics,’ which I possess 
through your kindness. She has, indeed, translated some 
portions of them with admirable skill.” I was then requested 
to fix a day for dining with hoi’. I was delighted with this 
invitation, and know how to interpret Bdttigor’s flattering ex¬ 
pressions in reference to mysolf. lie further bogged mo to 
draw up a sketch of Scholling’s “ All-philosophio,” as he 
tormod it, adapted to the Yorstandswolt, i. o. the world of the 
ordinary understanding and common sonso as opposod to the 
philosophical.reason. With this request I complied, not that 
X imagined mysolf competent to write a sontonco which would 
satisfy a German philosopher, but I thought I might render 
Borne Bervico to a French lady, even though sho wore Madomo 
de Stacil. » 

On the 28th of January I first waitod on hor. I was shown 
into her bedroom, for which, not knowing Parisian customs, 
I was unprepared. Sho was sitting, most decorously, m hor 
bed, and writing. She had hor nightcap on, and hor face was 
not made up for tho day. It was by Ho moans a captivating 
spectacle, but I had a very cordial rocoption, and two bright 
black eyes smiled benignantly on mo. After a warm expres¬ 
sion of hor pleasure at making my acquaintance, sho dismissed 
mo till tliroo o’clock. On my return thou 1 found a vory dif¬ 
ferent person,—tho accomplished Frenchwoman surrounded 
by admirors, some of whom wore tliemsolvos distinguished. 
Among them was tho aged Wicland. Thoro was on this, and 
I believe on almost every other occasion, but one lady among 
the guests : in this instance Frau von Kalb. Madame do 
StaSl did not affect to ooncoal hor proforonco for the society of 
men to that of her own sox. If I mistake not, this dinner 
was followed by fivo othors during hor short stay at Weimar ; 
but my memoranda do not enable me to assign tho exact 
dates of tho conversations to which I have now to refer. 

She said, “ Buonaparte sent his Marshal to mo ” — I* think 
it was' Caulaincourt— “to say that ho would not permit mo 
to roceivo company; that ho know I was his cuomy, — and 
that my house was open to all his enemies. I might remain 
at Paris, if I liked, but I must livo alone. Now, you must bo 
sensible that is impossible, and therefore I set out on this 
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journey. I do not think it prudent to go to England at pres¬ 
ent. Buonaparte pretended, and it was asserted by order in 
the government newspapers, that his displeasure with me was 
not on account of himself, but because I was a partisan of 
foreign literature, and therefore a depreciator of the literary 
glory of France.” This I may say, that she had a laudable 
anxiety to obtain a knowledge of the best German authors; 
and for this reason she sought my society, and I was not un¬ 
willing to be made use of by her. She said, and the general 
remark is true, “ The English mind is in the middle between 
the German and the French, and is a medium of communica¬ 
tion between them. I understand you better than I do any 
German with whom I have ever spoken.” But this, it must 
be borne in mind, was at the beginning of her residence in 
Germany, and long before her acquaintance with August Wil¬ 
helm Schlegel. 

One day after dinner the Duke came in. She introduced 
me to him, saying, “ J’ai voulu connaitre la philosophie alle- 
mande ; j’ai frapp4 A la porte de tout le monde — Bobinson 
seul l’a ouverte.” The day after she said to me, “ How like 
an Englishman you behaved yesterday! When the Duke 
came in you were in the middle of a story, and after a slight 
interruption you went on with it. Ho German would have 
dared to do this. With a sovereign, it is always understood 
that ho is to begin every subject of conversation. The others 
answer questions and follow.” I replied, “ I see I was quite 
wrong, — I ought not to have gone on.” — “ Perhaps not; but 
I was delighted with you for doing it.” This subject was in¬ 
troduced by her in connection with the remark that she could 
at once see whether or not a German was accustomed to good 
company, but not an Englishman. Then she abruptly said, 
“Are you rich?” I at once felt that this was not a compli¬ 
mentary question, especially so introduced, so I answered 
evasively, “ As you please to take it; I am either a rich man 
of letters, or a poor gentleman,” — and with that she was 
content. She expressed her pleasure at the manly and inde¬ 
pendent tone of my conversation with the Duke, and her 
contempt for the servile habits of some of the Germans. 

When alone with her, it was my great aim to make her fed 
the transcendent excellence of Goethe. But I failed. She 
seemed utterly incapable of realizing wherein his excellence 
lay. But she caught by sympathy a portion of that admi¬ 
ration which every one felt for him. Among those excellences 
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to her some halt-dozen ot Goetne s most suDtie ana cxqiusae 
epigrams. That, for instance, in which, after lamenting that 
his mistress haying jilted him, and the Muses done the same, 
he, because he could not write, peered about for a halter or a 
knife. “ But thou earnest,” he concludes, “ to’ save me, En¬ 
nui ! Hail, -Mother of the Muses! ” Enumerating the tine 
arte which he practised, “ Bringing one only near to perfec¬ 
tion,” he says ; “ and so, miserable artist, I threw away my 
art on the worst of materials, writing German ! ” Sho could 
not comprehend these. She was precisely what Charles Lamb 
supposes all the Scotch to be, — ineapablo of feeling a joko. 
Having tried her with a number of these ironical epigrams, 
I read a commonplace one against the Gorman sovereigns for 
speaking French at their courts. “ See what comos of it 1 
Your subjects are only too fond of talking French,” moaning 
French principles. This she thought admirablo, and took 
down. Her success in spoiling a fine thing was strikingly 
shown in connection with a noble saying • of Kant, which I 
repeated to her: “ There are two things which, the more 
I contemplate them, the more they fill my mind with admi¬ 
ration,— the starry heavens above me, and the moral law 
within me.” She sprang up, exclaiming, “Ah, quo cola ost 
beau! II faut que je Thrive,” — and years aftor, in her “ Alle- 
magne,” I found it Frenchified thus : “Car, commo un philo- 
sophe cdldbre a trte bien dit: Pour les coours sonsiblcs, il y a 
doux ohoses.” The grave philosopher of Konigsberg turned 
into a “ occur sensible ! ” 

It is very apparent from the correspondence of Goothe and 
SohiUer that these two great poots regarded her visit to 
■Weimar aB an infliction. Schiller would not go near her, and 
Goethe made himself scarce. There was a roport that she ex¬ 
torted from the latter, by some advice on his “ NatUrlicho 
Tochter,” this, reply, “ Madam, I am more than sixty years 
old ! ” But this is not after his fashion. I know, however, 
that she did speak irreverently of that masterly work, and 
provoked me to the utterance of a very rude observation. I 
said, “ Madame, vous n’avez pas compris‘Goethe, et vous ne lo 
comprondrez jamais.” Her eye flashed,—she stretched out 
her fine arm, of . which she was justly vain, and said in an em¬ 
phatic tone, “ Monsieur, je cotnprends tout oe qui rndrite d’etro 
compris ; ce que je ne comprends n’est rien.” I bowed lowly. 
-This was said at table. After dinner she gave me her hand 
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very kindly. “ I was angry for a moment,” she said, “ but it 
is all over now.” I believe I owe the favor I experienced from 
her to my perfect frankness, and even freedom. 

One day, in the presence of Bottiger and others, she read a 
translation of that “ Scheussliches Gedicht ” (according to Her¬ 
der), the “ Braut von Corinth.” The most material point — 
indeed I might say the peccant point — she had not perceived, 
and therefore it was left out. When she ceased there was a 
burst of praise from every one but myself. “ Et vous, Robin¬ 
son, vous ne dites rien.” — “ Madame, je m’occupe en pennant si 
vous avez compris le veritable sens des mots.” And then I read 
the words significantly. Bottiger began, “ Madame a parfaite- 
ment rendu le vers.” — “ Taisez-vous! ” she exclaimed, paused 
a moment, and then, giving me her hand, said, “ Vous tous 
m’avez louee — Robinson seul m’a corrigee; Robinson, je vous 
remercie.” Yet she had pleasure in-being complimented, and 
took it as a sort of right, — like a quitrent, not requiring 
thanks, but a receipt. I must even quote one of the very few 
gallant speeches that I have ever made. Before her journey to 
Berlin, her court-dress for the King’s birthday ball was pro¬ 
duced at table after dinner. It was highly extolled by the 
guests. She noticed my silence. “Ah, vous, Robinson, vous 
ne dites rien 1 ”— “Madame,” I said, in a tone of assumed 
gravity, “ vous &tes un peu exigeante. Je ne puis pas admirer 
vous et votre robe au meme temps.” — “ Ah que vous 6tes aim- 
able 1 ” she exclaimed, and gave me a smile, as if she had said, 
“ I know this means nothing, but then these are the things we 
expect. You are really improving.” For English frankness, 
abstaining from all compliment, had been my habit. 

My irregular recollection takes me back to the day when the 
Duke joined our party. She was very eloquent in her declama¬ 
tion, and chose as her topic an image which she afterwards ih 
her book quoted with applause, but which, when I first men¬ 
tioned it to her, she could not comprehend. Schelling, in his 
“ Methodology,” calls Architecture “ frozen music.” This she 
vehemently abused as absurd, and challenged me to deny that 
she was right. Forced to say something, I made my escape by 
a compliment. “I can’t deny that you have proved — que 
votre esprit n’est pas gel6.”— : “Fort bien dit,” the Duke ex¬ 
claimed ; and certainly any way of getting out of such a chal¬ 
lenge was better than accepting it. There has appeared since 
in English a treatise on Greek Architecture bearing the signifi¬ 
cant title, “ The Music of the Eye.” 
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sonally, before I notice her com P^^ toHj H ho wont to Berlin, 
dinnex'S, and m many or more ^ * lng that 1 alumld re- 
from which place she wrote to mo,, P“P M.borliuod, mid be her 

more to Berlin, take a lodging“ jjd iirtiwluco me to the liter- 
constant guest at table. She would u , mrniiiiii , , 

ary world at Berlin. This proposal was too advutage ms to bo 
declined. Such an introduction would have o od mo prob¬ 
ably more advantages than I could have U8C 

of . y I made up my mind to removo m tho■ Lt wo *> 

therefore, with much sorrow that I hoard, i » , a ! 0 

her father, the minister Necker, and then that aho had arnvod 
at Weimar, to stay a few days on her way to Switzerland. I 
of course waited on her. She was loud in her expression of 
grief at the loss which she had sustained* But her fooling was 
sincere. It would be judging uncondidly to infer that she did 
not feel because she had leisure to he oloquont. Among her 
declamatory bursts was this : “ Oh ! il n 6tiut pas mon p6ro. 
II etait mon frere, mon fils, mon mari, uuui lout I 

I will now refer to those with whom I bocamo acquainted 
through hqr, or whom I saw in her company- Of those by far 
the most eminent was Benjamin Constant. Tho slanderous 
world, at least in France, has always affected to consider him 
her lover. In a society so generally profligate as that of tho 
Parisian beau-mondo, where the ascertained fact; would bo 
scarcely a subject of blame, and whoro any expressed doubt of 
the truth of the report would expose him who dared utter it to 
contempt, no wonder that this amour was taken for granted. 
It would never have occurred to me. She appeared to bo tho 
elder, and called him “ Mon Benjamin,” as she might have done 
a son or a younger brother. He, on tho contrary, never spoke 
bf her lightly, but always with respect as Madame do Btatil. 
At her table he occupied the place of the master of tho house; 
he was quite the ami de la maison. The worst thing about him 
was that he was separated from his wife, to whom it was said 
he had been a bad husband. He was a declared enemy to 
Buonaparte, and was a member of the Tribunat which Buona¬ 
parte abolished. After the Restoration ho became a distin¬ 
guished member of the Legislative Body. He was by birth a 
Swiss. As a man of letters he was highly esteemed, and had a 
first-rate reputation as a philosophical jurist. A zealous anti- 
Romanist, he wrote on Christianity. I should call lum rather 
a sentimental than a Bible Christian ; but I should not bo war- 
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^ted in saying that he was an anti-supernaturalist. A novel 
^ his, “ Adolphe,” was said to favor free opinions on marriage, 
heard that h*e had translated Godwin’s “Political Justice,” 
inquired whether he had really done so. He said he had 
L ade the translation, but had declined to publish it, because 
3 thought it might injure the good cause in the then state of 
Ablic opinion. Sooner or later, however, the work was to be 
Ablished, for he regarded the original as one of the master- 
°rks of the age. In saying that his tone towards Madame de 
was respectful rather than tender, I do not mean that it 
deferential towards her opinions. On the contrary, his op- 
^ sit ion was unsparing, and though he had not her colloquial 
°quence, I thought he had always the advantage of her in 
’§■ ument. One remark on the French national character was 
a-de by him, which is worth quoting. I inquired whether 
Bonaparte really possessed the affections of the French 
Jople. He said, “ Certainly not. But the French,” he add- 
1, “ are so vain, that they cannot bear the insignificance of 
ixrtrality, and will affect to belong to the triumphant party 
Dm. an unwillingness to confess that they belong to the con- 
lered.” Hence Bobespierre and Buonaparte have both, in 
Leir respective times, had the tacit support of a nation which 
reality was not attached to either of them. 

I have already said that Wieland was the most distinguished 
Madame de Stael’s German visitors. He was frequent in his 
tendance on her, and loud in his admiration. One day, when 
e was declaiming with her usual eloquence, he turned to me, 
lcI exclaimed, “ Dass ich, in meinem hohen Alter, solohe eine 
:au sehen sollte! ” . (That I, in my old age, should see such 
woman ! ) I had remarked to her that .of all the German 
oat writers his mind was the most French. “ I am aware of 
” she said, “and therefore I do not think much of him. I 
a German to be a German.” 

I, at the same time, told her that of all the then eminent 
liters, the two Schlegels were those who possessed in a high 
■gree, and beyond all others, that peculiar mental quality 
rich the French call esprit, as distinguished from genius, 
uierstanding, &c.; and I advised her to cultivate the ac- 
Laintance of A. W. Schlegel, who was then at Berlin. She 
:1 what I advised, and more ; she engaged A. W. Schlegel to 
gide with her in the character of tutor to her children. And, 
fact, the knowledge she would obtain from him was in every 
spect so superior to anything I could communicate to her, 



supplying xntj luiMAsruus ui uui uuujv.. mviu ihu, auuwu, uuiny 
opinions in the book which Sohlegol probably Would have pro¬ 
tested against being thought to have suggested. Yot she said 
to me years after, “ You know very well that I could never 
have written that book without the assistance of Sohlegol.” 
But all that is best in that work, the section on life and man¬ 
ners in Germany, came from herself alone. 

Next to Wieland, the most eminent visitor whom I rocollect 
seeing at her table, was the famous Swiss historian, Johannes 
von Muller of Schafflniuson. I saw him frequently, and what 
I remarked in him deserves to be noticed as bearing on his life 
and conduct in middle age. Ho is the most illustrious of 
literary turncoats on record,— if ho deserve that degrading 
character, which possibly he does not. 

When he first made himself known as a political writor, he 
was librarian to the Elector of Mayonoe ; and in that posi¬ 
tion ho wfote, in 1782, a famous pamphlet on the colobrated 
visit of the Pope to Joseph II. at Vienna. In this pamphlet, 
entitled “ lioison dor Pabsto,” he represented the Papal power 
as exercised in favor of popular liberty against the great mili¬ 
tary governments. His next and still more famous pamphlet 
was the “ Fiirstenbund ” (Loaguo of Princes), written in 1787, 
and advocating tho oause of the Princos of Gormany against 
the House of Austria. This was followed by liis entering into 
the servico of tho Emperor. In that service he remained many 
years. Dining this time ho continued tho. great work on 
which his fame ohiofly rests, “ Tho History of the Swiss 
League,” which he commenced when young, and which was, in 
fact, the business of his life. On the subject of his connection 




ernment passed a law which was aimed at mo particularly. It 
was a prohibition of all subjects printing any book out of tho 
dominions of the Emperor. The moment this law was passod 
I made my preparations for quitting Vienna. I began by 
sending out of the country all my MBS. and my papers of 
every description. I sent them in small parcels- by many per¬ 
sons, and not one was lost.” When I saw him at Weimar ho was, 
as I learn from the “ Conversations-Lexicon,” on his way to 
Berlin. He at this time entered into the service of the King 
of Prussia. Yet my impression was that tho tono of his con¬ 
versation was by no moans favorable to tho Prussian govern¬ 
ment. And being, as he was, anti-French in his feelings, 
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though perfectly liberal in his political opinions, and a sturdy 
Protestant, he might well be hostile to that fatal policy which 
for a time made Prussia the ally of France, and the tool of 
Buonaparte. After the fall of the Prussian government, Muller 
went into the service of the King of Westphalia, in which he 
died in 1809 ; and, as I heard, stayed by his dea^h proceed¬ 
ings against him for writings in opposition to the Gallo-German 
government to which he belonged. Notwithstanding his hav¬ 
ing served so many rulers of an opposite character, my im¬ 
pression, from what I saw and heard of him, was, that he was 
an honest and conscientious man, and that, like many others 
who have incurred the reproach of inconsistency, he acted on 
the maxim of doing all the good he could in any station in 
which he might at the time be placed,—not hesitating to leave 
that station when he found himself no longer able to do good 
in it. 

Muller’s German pronunciation was extremely disagreeable. 
It was excessively Swiss, i. e. the guttural sounds were exag¬ 
gerated in it. His French, on the contrary, was agreeable. 

While he was at Weimar I witnessed the performance of 
“ Wilhelm Tell,” when the following incident took place. In 
the last act an occurrence is introduced for the sake of a great 
moral contrast, though at variance equally with history and 
dramatic unity. Parricida, the murderer of the Emperor, is 
earning on the stage, and the murder is spoken of. On the 
evening to which I refer, when Muller was present, there was 
introduced, as I understood for the first time, this passage : 
“ Hoy do you know it % ” — “ It is certain ; a man worthy 
of credit, Johannes Muller, brought it from Schaffhausen.” 
The name was pronounced aloud, and was followed by up¬ 
roarious applause. It was talked of next day as a joke. But 
in rny edition the passage stands in the text without any note. 

At Madame de Stael’s house I first became acquainted with 
several of the Weimar court, and so the way was prepared for 
that introduction which in the following winter became of 
some importance. My name was known pretty generally. A 
prominent court lady was Fraulein von Geckhausen, a shrewd 
lively little woman, who noticed me. obligingly. Since her 
death the gossiping books speak of her as malignant and in¬ 
triguing ; for myself, however, I have none but agreeable rec¬ 
ollections of her. She read to me a short note to Madame de 
Stael, in which the compliments seemed to me to have an ex¬ 
travagance bordering on insincerity. I therefore ventured to 
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say, “ Do me the favor, Fraulein, to read that in German.” 
She began, stammered, and stopped. “ Das lasst sich nicht 
Deutsch sagen.” (You can’t say that in German.) — “I know 
you cannot; shall I tell you the reason why! The German is 
an honest language, and your German habits are honest. 
When, therefore, you have anything to say of mere compli¬ 
ment, which means nothing, you feel as you say, ‘ Das lasst 
sich nicht Deutsch sagen.’ ” 

In the present University session I saw a little of Schiller, 
but not much. He had always the appearance of being un¬ 
well. His amiable wife, and her very clever sister, and indeed 
all those who were about him, appeared to watch over him as 
an object of solicitude. While the admiration excited by 
Goethe was accompanied by awe, that which was felt towards 
Schiller was mixed with love and pity. I may here montion 
that at the end of a very early, if not the first, performance of 
“ Die Brant von Messina,” a young doctor, son of the learned 
Professor Schulz, the philologer, rose in the pit and exclaimed, 
“ Schiller der grosso Dichter soil leben ” (Long live Schiller, 
the great poet)! The numerous students in the pit all joined 
in the cry, and there was a regular three times three of applause. 
But this was regarded as a great impropriety and breach of 
decorum in the presence of the Duke, and Duchess, and we 
heard that young Schulz received a severe reproof from the 
government. 

In March, 1804, I had a re-introduction, and not a mere 
formal one, as the first was, to Goethe. It was at the theatre. 
He was sitting in his arm-chair, in the front row of the pit. 
I had repeatedly taken a seat near enough to him to have 
an occasional glimpse of his countenance, but I never pre¬ 
sented myself to his notice. On the evening of which I 
write, I was sitting immediately behind him. Benjamin Con¬ 
stant oame in with him, and after shaking hands with me, 
whispered my name to Goethe, who immediately turned round, 
and with a smile as ingratiating as his ordinary expression was 
cold and forbidding, said, “ Wissen Sie, Herr Robinson, dass 
Sie mich beleidigt haben 1 ” (Do you know, Mr. Robinson, 
that you have affronted me T) — “ How is that possible, Herr 
Geheimerath?” — “Why, you have visited every one at Wei¬ 
mar excepting me.” I felt that I blushed, as I said, “ You 
may imagine any cause, Herr Geheimerath, but want of rev¬ 
erence. ” He smiled and said, “ I shall be happy to see you at 
any time.” I left my card, of course, the next morning, and 








mar. 

It was, I believe, on the very evening on which he spoke 
to me in the theatre, that I asked him whether he was ac¬ 
quainted with our “ Venice Preserved.” “ 0, very well, — the 
comic scenes are particularly good.” I actually started at 
so - strange a judgment. u Indeed ! in England those scenes 
are considered so very bad that they are never acted.” — “ I 
can understand that; and yet, on reflection, you will perceive 
that those scenes are quite essential to the piece. It is they 
alone which account for, and go near to justify, the conspir¬ 
acy ; for we see in them how utterly unfit for government the 
Senate -had become.” I recognized at once the truth of the 
criticism, and felt ashamed of mysolf for not having thought of 
it before. In all his conversation he spoke in the most simple 
and unprete nding manner, but there was in it remarkable 
Significance, — a quiet strength, a power without effort, remind¬ 
ing me of what I read of a painting, in which a man was 
wrestling with an angel.- An ignorant man abused the picture 
on the ground that in the angel there was no sign of effort, — 
no muscle was strained. But this was designed to show the an¬ 
gelic nature. It is the same in the Greek sculpture of the gods. 

When Madame de Stael returned from Berlin, and brought 
A. W. Schlegel in her train, I dined at Goethe’s with Schlegel, 
Tieck the sculptor, and Biemer. No one else hut Madame 
Goethe was present; I was struck by the contrast between 
Schlegel and Goethe. Nothing could exceed the repose of 
Goethe, whereas on Schlegel’s part there was an evident striv¬ 
ing after pun and point. Of these *1 recolleot nothing but 
that Bottiger was his butt, whom he compared to Bardolph. 
From Goethe I remember a word or two of deep significance. 
He said to Schlegel: “ I am glad to hear that your brother 
means to translate the ‘ Sakontala.’ I shall rejoice to see that 
poem as it is, instead of as it is represented by the moral Eng¬ 
lishman.” And there was a sarcastic emphasis on the word 
“ moralischen.” He then went on, “ Eigentlich aber hasse 
ich alles Orientalische.” (But in truth, I hate everything Ori¬ 
ental.) By which, probably, he meant rather that he infinitely 
preferred the Greek to the Oriental mind. He continued : “ I 
am glad there is something that I hate ; for, otherwise, one is 
in danger of falling into the dull habit of literally finding all 
things good in their place, — and that is destructive of all 

von. i. 6 
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true feeling.” This casts some light on his sentiments respect¬ 
ing the two religions which had their origin in the East. And 
yet this might have been a transient feeling, for in less than 
ten years he withdrew himself from the contemplation of the 
miseries which then surrounded him, and took refuge in the 
study of Oriental literature. The result is given in his 
“ "West-Eastern Divan.” 

Were I a younger man, and did I fancy myself competent to 
the task, I would collect apd translate all that Goethe has 
written on Judaism and Christianity. It should he published 
without note or comment, — for it is unlike anything I have 
ever mot with from believer or unbeliever, and is absolutely 
unique. In one of his private letters to Lavater, he makes a 
distinction, for which our ordinary language has no equivalent. 
He says, “ I am by no means em^-Christian, not even «»-Chris- 
tian, but I am indeed nicht-Christian.” The difference between 
un-Christian and nicht-Christian may be conceived. 

It was at no great distance from this time that I called on 
Goothe to see whether I could induce him to act as a mediator 
between the Duke and the students, in the quarrel that 
threatened an Auszug, or withdrawal, of the best young men 
of the University. Having listened to my representations, he 
coolly said So is it in these matters of police, in which both 
parties are right. The students, seeing the matter from their 
point of view, are perfectly in the right. But then the Duke 
is equally in the right; he has his own mode of looking at 
things from his point of view as sovereign.” 

Dining these occasional visits, I saw the companion of 
Goethe’s table, the mother of his children. As is well known, 
she afterwards became his wife. She had an agreeable coun¬ 
tenance, and a cordial tone. Her manners were unceremoni¬ 
ous and free. Queer stories are told of her undignified ways 
and the freedom of her intercourse with him when she was 
young; but she had outgrown all such eccentricities when I 
saw her. 

I have already referred to Goethe’s son coming to Madame 
de Stael with his album. She allowed me to copy the two 
first verses of the little volume. I have never seen them in 
print. 

In Goethe’s hand were these distichs : — 

“ Gonnern reiche das Buch, und reich’ es Freund und Gospielen: 

Reich’ es dem Eileuden hin, der sich voriiber bewegt — 

Wer des freundlichen Worts, des Namens Gabe dir spendet 
Hiiufet den edlen Scliatz holden Eriimerns dir an.” 
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That is : — 

“ Hand to the Patron the hook, and hand it to friend and companion; 
Hand to the traveller too, —rapidly passing away : 

He who with friendly gift of a word or a name thee enriches,” 

[The last line is wanting in the translation. The meaning 
is : — 

“ Stores up a nohle treasure of tender remembrance for thee.”] 

In Schiller’s hand were these lines : — 

“ Holder Knab’, dich liebt das Gliick denn es gab dir der Giiter, 

Erstes, Kdstliches, dich riihmend des Vaters zu freuen 
Jetzo kennest du nur des Freundes liebende Seele. 

Wenn du zum Manne gereift, wirst du die Worte verstehen. 

Daun erst kelirst du zuriick mit reiner Liebe Gefiihle 
An des Trefilichen Brust der dir jefczt Vater nur ist; 

Lass ilm leben in dir, wio er lebt m den ewigen Wcrken, 

Die er, der Einzige, uns bliihend unsterblich erscliuf, 

Und das herzliche Band der wechselnden Neigung uud Treue 
Das die Yater verkniipft, binde die Sdhno nur fort.” 

“ Cherished boy! thou art the favorite of Fortune, for she gave thee the first 
and most precious of gifts, to rejoice in the glorv of thy father. Now thou 
knowest only the loving heart of the friend. When thou art ripened into 
manhood thou wilt understand the words. Thou wilt then go back with 
feelings of pure love to the bosom of the excellent who at present is merely 
father to thee. Let him live in thee, as ho lives in the eternal works which ho, 
the only one, produced for us in everlasting bloom; and may the heartfelt bond 
of reciprocal inclination and confidence, wlvich united the i’atliors, continue to 
unite the sons! ” 

The son of Prorector Voigt was among the students with 
whom I became most intimate. Later in life ho became Pro¬ 
fessor of Botany at Jena, and acquired reputation by his 
writings. Of the kindliness of his disposition I have a deep 
sense; our friendship has retained its original warmth for forty 
years, and during that time there has been no interruption to 
our correspondence. At the time of which I am now writing 
he had completed his studies, and settled at Gotha with the 
object of practising as a physician; and there I paid him a 
visit. An Englishman was then a phenomenon in the little 
town, but I was cordially received in Voigt’s circle of acquaint¬ 
ance ; and I recollect that when I had danced with a lady 
and handed her to a seat, she somewhat surprised me by 
saying, “ And now, sir, I have to tell yon that you arc the last 
gentleman I shall ever dance with in company.” — “Indeed) 
madam. How is that V’ — “ Why, sir, to-morrow my daughter 
is to be confirmed, and I have always beon of opinion, that 
when a lady is, so far advanced in life as to have a daughter 
confirmed, it is time to give up dancing.” 


something of a man whose name belongs to the history of the 
last century, though it was raised to undue importance by the 
malignant exaggerations of party spirit. 

During the heat of the first Devolution in France, two 
works appeared, one in England, by Professor Dobison of Edin¬ 
burgh, and the other, the more voluminous, in France, by the 
Abbe Barruel, with the common object of showing that the 
Devolution and all the horrors consequent on it were the effect 
of a conspiracy deliberately planned and carried out on the 
Continent of Europe by an Order of Infidels, who, by means 
of secret societies, planned to destroy all thrones, overturn all 
altars, and completely upset the established order of things. 
The society to which this scheme was ascribed had the name 
of The Illuminati. They were supposed to have ramifications 
everywhere. The Kantian philosophy was one of the instru¬ 
ments. Indeed, more or less, every union of men, and every 
variety of thought, opposed to monarchy and popery had about 
it the suspicion of “ Illumination.” And of this tremendous 
evil the founder and archdeacon was Adam Weishaupt. When 
I found that this notorious man was leading a secluded life in 
Gotha, I determined to call on him. On entering his room, 

I remarked that he was both embarrassed and reserved, and it 
was not till I had introduced myself as one anxious to see him, 
though I knew of him only from his enemies, that he seemed 
willing to enter into conversation with me. On my taking 
leave, he even invited me to repeat my visit, and I went to 
him three times. He frankly told me that I was let into his 
house through the stupidity of a servant-girl, whom he was 
on the point of turning away for it; but he had forgiven hor 
otl account Of the pleasure he had derived from our interviews. 
He said he held in abhorrence all travellers who made imper¬ 
tinent calls, and especially Englishmen. He would not gratify 
the curiosity of such men. But my candor and openness had 
rendered him willing to make an exception in my case. In 
saying this he was, perhaps, not departing from that char¬ 
acter which his enemies ascribed to him. Indeed, as is 
usu in such instances, the statements made concerning 
him are founded in' truth. The falsehood lies in the exag¬ 
geration of some parts of his history, and in the omission of 


Weishaupt would not have denied that he was brought un 
among the Jesuits, or that in his opposition to them he availed 
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himself of the resources which he acquired through his con¬ 
nection with them. And ho did form a secret Order at a time 
"when, especially in the South of Germany, an open expression 
of free opinions would have endangered liberty, and perhaps 
life. That the end was good according to his first intention, 
and that there was at all times, perhaps, a mixture of good¬ 
ness in his motives, may reasonably be conceded. Many emi¬ 
nent men (Baron Knigge was one of the ablest) attached them¬ 
selves to the Order. It has always been said that Maximilian, 
the first king of Bavaria, was favorable to it; nor does the 
history of his reign contradiot the report. The Church, the 
courtiers, and the aristocracy were, however, too powerful for 
the conspirators. The society was broken up, a fierce perse¬ 
cution arose, and Weishaupt was happy in making his escape, 
and obtaining the protection of the learned Duke of Saxe- 
Gotha and the Duchess. When I saw him he was about fifty- 
six years of age, and his appearance was in no respect prepos¬ 
sessing ; his features were coarse, his voice harsh, and his 
manners abrupt and awkward. But his conversation made a 
strong impression on my mind. He showed no great anxiety 
to vindicate himself against the prevailing opinion respecting 
him, or to dwell on those sentiments which would be most 
likely to gain popular favor; on the contrary, he uttered things 
■which it requires boldness and indifferonco to evil report to 
express. Among his sayings, one was delivered with peculiar 
omphasis : “ One of my tests of character is what a man says 
about principle. A weak man is always talking of acting on 
principle. An able man does always the right thing at the 
right moment, and therein he shows himself to he able.” He 
even wont so far as to say that there ore occasions when it is 
foolish to he just. He took a desponding view of human life, 
and seemed to think human society unimprovable. No won¬ 
der ! He had himself failed as a reformer, and therefore 
thought no one else could succeed. He said, “ There is hut 
one schoolmaster whose teaching is always effectual, — Neces¬ 
sity. Evil flourishes till it destroys itself. So it was with 
Popery; so it will be with monarchy.” And he added, some¬ 
what diffusely, that there is a, constant interchange of pro¬ 
gressive evil and partial reform. I said, I could not beljeve 
that his view was a correct one. He smiled and said, “ You 
are quite right ; if you can help it, don’t believe it.” I said, 
“ You would not teach this to your children.” — “ If I attempt¬ 
ed it,” he answered, “ I should not succeed. The young, with 


their good hearts, cannot believe it.” — “ But old men with 
cold heads 1 ” I said in a voice of interrogation. “ I am sorry 
for it,” he said, “ but it is true.” - 

The practical writings of Weishaupt are of value ; the 
speculative were never esteemed. He wrote against the Kan¬ 
tian philosophy, but his "works were not read. His “ Pythag¬ 
oras,” as he said, contains all the statistics of Secret Societies. 
But the vast extension of education since Weishaupt’s time 
has rendered this learning of less importance than it was even 
then. He is said to have been an admirer of Buonaparte. 
TJiis is natural with his peculiar habit of thought. For the 
French character he professed great contempt, and for the 
English high admiration. To poetry and the fine arts he was 
indifferent. 

At the Easter recess of 1804, the students who had threat¬ 
ened to leave the University, unless the demands in their me¬ 
morial were complied with, took their departure to pursue 
their studies elsewhere. Jena seemed deserted; I at least lost 
the greater number of my younger friends and companions. 
A large proportion of them repaired to the recently established 
University of Wurzburg. 

It happened, fortunately for myself, that, soon aftor this 
loss, I became intimate with one for whom, of all my German. 
acquaintance, I have felt the warmest regard: this was Major 
von Knebel. He was at the time just sixty years of age. Ho 
hod a fine military figure, and his temper and character wero 
much better adapted to arms than to scholarship; yot his 
tastes were literary. A Franconian nobleman by birth, ho en¬ 
tered early into the service of Prussia, and was brought up 
under the great Frederick. But the restraints and subordina¬ 
tion of a military life were repugnant to him. He loved poetry 
intensely, and even wrote verses.’ On a journey which \hc ac¬ 
cidentally made through Weimar, when under the govommont 
of the Duchess-Dowager Amelia, he had the good fortune to 
make himself acceptable to the Duchess Eegent. She obtained 
°f Prussia his discharge from military duties, 
™ accepted office in the Court of Weimar as governor 
o the Prince Constantine, thq second son, and became his 
travelling companion in France. This was just at that gonial 
period when Goethe became, not precisely the governor but 
the mtunate companion of the heir and subsequent Duko 

of Saxe-Weimar who when I was at Weimar was the sover¬ 
eign. 
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Knebel, therefore, was a participator in all those acts of ex¬ 
travagance of which public report was so full, and which have 
formed a subject for so much political and literary gossip. 
When his pupil died, which was in a few years, he had a pen¬ 
sion allowed him, with the rank and emoluments of a Major; and 
thus he was sufficiently provided for till the end of his days. 
He was without the early training of the scholar and the 
habits of the literary man ; but he had the tastes of a delicate 
organization, and all the feelings of a man of honor and re¬ 
fined sensibility, with a choleric temperament. His sense of 
honor rendered him very reserved on all matters connected with 
the Court, especially with the Duke and Goethe. That sense 
of honor at the same time also kept him aloof from the Court. 
While he shared the admiration which was universally felt to¬ 
wards Goethe, there was something which prevented the perfect 
feeling of cordiality which existed between Herder and him¬ 
self. In that division of literary men at Weimar, which placed 
Goethe and Schiller at the head of one set, and Wieland and 
Herder at the head of the other, there could be no question as 
to which Knebel attached himself. 

His own taste led him to occupy himself with translations. 
He published a German version of the “ Elegies of Proper¬ 
tius,” and devoted many years of his life to the production of 
a German Lucretius. In the course of his studios he had 
formed a high opinion of the critical taste of Gilbert Wake¬ 
field, whose text he adopted; and it added not a little to 
my merit in his eyes, that I had known Wakefield. Ele¬ 
giac tenderness and sententious wisdom were the directions 
which his faculty of verse-making took. He was a moral 
poet, and full of “natural piety,” to borrow Bacon’s expres¬ 
sion. 

From the moment of my being known to Knebol, I became 
intimate in his house. There was none into which I went 
with so much pleasure, and Knebel seemed to receive no one 
with so much satisfaction. He had a great deal to learn from 
me in English literature, and I from him in German. Though 
our opportunities of intercourse lasted but a short time, I 
yet attached greater value to his acquaintance than any 
other I formed in Germany. He had not the means of giv¬ 
ing expensive entertainments, nor was it the custom in 
Jena to give them; but he was by nature liberal .and most 
gentlemanly in all his feelings. He was an object of uni¬ 
versal love. 


xx. yj. xx. xu Jtua xj-ituxii-Kii. 

Jena, December 12,1804. 

I met Knebel first at the house of Frau von Wollzogen, 
and was immediately invited to visit him. I am now the 
most intimate ami de la maison . If for three days I omit 
calling, the servant comes with the Major’s compliments to 
inquire after my health ; and I find that I am never unwel¬ 
come. We sometimes read Shakespeare, but oftener reason 
about Lucretius. By what lucky mistake I know not, but the 
Major looks on me as a Philolog, lays scruples and difficulties 
before me, and listens to me with an attention that makes me 
internally blush. He is chatty, has seen much of life and 
literary men, and relates his anecdotes with pleasure. Nor 
is this all. A few years since he married a very pretty and 
amiable woman, just half as old as himself. She is lively and 
naive in the highest degree, so that they often seem rather in 
the relation of parent and child than of husband and wife. 
He has besides a forward clever boy* of ten, with whom I can 
very well entertain myself. Thus it needs no assurance of 
mine that in this house I am quite happy; indeed it is my 
prime enjoyment this winter, — a new tie to Jena. When 
persons of so excellent a character as Major Knebel attach 
themselves to me, I am always led to inquire into the cause, 
and that oat of true modesty, for it seems a wonder to me. 
And in this case it lies more in the virtues of Knebel than in 
me. He loves the society of those to whom he can say every¬ 
thing. And my letters here' are not of that description, — 
real scholars have not time, and have too much pretension. 
I am a man of leisure. I am frank, and as I take liberties 
myself, so others can take liberties with me. And then the 
main point is, we ride one hobby-horse. I know no source of 
friendship so productive as this. I should further say that 
Major -Knebel is in other respects a most worthy man, —- 
generous and sincere, — a courtier without falsity, — a soldier 
without frivolity. The worst fault I know in him is that he 
admires Buonaparte. I lately dined with him in company 
with the venerable Griesbach, whom you know as a theolo¬ 
gian ; and the equally venerable Wieland. 

I will here mention an interesting anecdote connected with 

* This letter is given a little out -of order as to time, but the reference in it 
to Knebel could come in nowhere else so well as here. 
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“ Reynard tho Fox,” though it is already contained in my 
friend Naylor’s tmimlntinn of tlmt work. dim day, nt Kiu'IhTh 
house, Herder Knid to Duel ho, " Do you know tlmt wu have 
in tlm (iormmi language nn epic jioem with uh much poetry in 
it as tho ‘Odyssey,’ nud mure philosophy ’i ” 

WImn “ Hoinoko Fuolm * was nuumd, Uootho said 1m lmd 
lrneu deterred from looking into it, hy its Imiug puliUKlmd by 
UattHohod, n sort of evil spirit who presided over tho iniivnt 
genius of Herman literature in tho eighteenth century. Hoetho, 
however, took tho IkjoU away with him on a visit to Uarlsliad, 
whom ho frequently missed this summer ; and in a few weeks 
lus wrote to Herder that his version of ** Iteiuoko ” in hoxame* 
tew was in tho press. 

To soften tho jminfui etfoot of taking leave at onoo of a 
nutulwr of high spirited and generous young men, l had 
promised to j»iy a visit to Witr/burg, On two juiintn, mone 
over, my curiosity was not a little excited : first, as to how 
tho Deism of I'aulua wotihl amalgamate with tho Romanism 
of tho Bavarian atsirigiuos; and secondly, whetlior tlm peon* 
liar uhameter of a Jenaer-lhiwoho was fixed to tho soil, or 
might Ite transplanted hy so muuorous a colony hi the Miud* 
milian school. 

At the request of my new friend Ktielml, t }Ktst jsmed my 
journey from tho Hth to tho lUth of Septemlier, in order to 
accompany his friend, Herr von Itobsselmher. Ho was a 
patrician of tho imtsirial city of Nuromlsirg, and I found hirn 
a most ammhlo ami obliging mam His station and exterior 
figure did not wanu promising fora long expedition on foot; 
hut, notwithstanding his shrivelled, swarthy fare, skimlor 
liuilm, and shuffling gait, ho hail an iulmru nubility of logs 
that secured my esteem* and enabled him to nmimplish from 
twelve to fourteen leagues a tlay during tho short timo wo 
wore together. 

My reception at Wttndmrg was a very cording one, awl l 
fouwl myself an object of intoreat to many former Jena 
students, who crowded round mo to hear tidings of a phtt» 
they loved mom than their pride would allow thorn to mm* 
fount. When I repaired to my inn, my eonqsuibim, l«*nt on 
Am, urged mo to b# the chief actor in playing off a trick on ft 
a foolish landlord. Indeed, without prewiring mo for wfuifc 
they wore going to do, they introduced m« to him at one# a* 
the illustrious philosojihor Fichte. Tho man was so egregUawi 
a simpleton, that the task on my jairt was an mqy one* My 

ft* * 







answered sometimes with Delphic mysticism, i. e. sheer non¬ 
sense. at others with pompous triteness, — a still more suc¬ 
cessful method, perhaps, of befooling a fool. Our host was 
delighted to have his house honored by the presence of so 
great a man, and soon brought into the room a witness and 
Sparer of his felicity, a young Catholic priest on his way to 
the Arch-chancellor, the Elector Dalberg. After my friends 
had left mo, and when I was quite alone, this young priest 
came to me for the second time, and begged to have the honor 
of a few words in private with the great man. I thought I 
might innocently indemnify myself for my trouble by learning 
some of his sentiments. “ Pray,” said I, £ ‘now that the young 
people are away, ilet us talk openly. Men of our character 
understand each, other. How is it that a person of your 
philosophic turn of mind can submit to the slavery of the 
Reman Catholic system? How do you dare to think philos¬ 
ophy?” He assumed a look that Hogarth might have bor¬ 
rowed, and said : “ To tell you tho truth, Herr Professor, there 
is not one of us who does not feel the yoke, and we envy you 
Protestants; but we are poor, and submit for the sake of a 
maintenance. But I assure you we arc more enlightened 
than you are aware of.” And then he said with a smile of 
conceit: “ Perhaps, after all, we do not believe so much even 
as you. In secret we are very enlightened.” The stylo in 
which he went on prevented mo from feeling any scruple at 
the joke to which I was a party. I have no doubt he was 
saying what he supposed would recommend him to my favor¬ 
able opinion. I inquired about the disputes then going on 
between the Bong and the Bishop (of Wurzburg), and found 
from his account, which * now I could believe to be siucere, 
tfrat he and his brethren were anxious to steer between tlio 
two powers \ for to the one they owed their subsistence, and 
to the other their clerical character. The next morning, Pro¬ 
fessor Fichte paid his bill, and took up his abode with ono of 
his friends. 

In the course of the day I .beheld a strange sight, — a man 
beheaded for murder. He was of the lowest description of 
character, sunk in brutal stupidity and despair. Tho specta- 
or cou d not hut feel ashamed of such a degradation of 
human nature. The place of execution in Germany is usually 
a circular elevation, spacious onough to hold a chan and three 
or tour persons, i. e. some fifteen or twenty feot in diomotcr. 
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In the present instance the criminal, having rapidly performed 
certain religious rites below, which I did not see, was blind¬ 
folded, and, with a crucifix in his hand, led by two men to 
the raised ground, and there placed in a chair. The execu¬ 
tioner then stepped from behind, holding a broad sword under 
his cloak, and in an instant, with a back-handed blow, severed 
tho head from the body. The headless trunk remained in the 
chair unmoved, as if nothing had happened. A Capuchin 
monk then came forward, and, lifting up a huge crucifix, ex¬ 
claimed, “ See, my friends, that thing whioh was a man sits 
there, and all because he neglected goiqg to confession.” A 
Protestant in like circumstances would have ascribed the 
catastrophe to the violation of the Sabbath. The address 
which followed was delivered with oloquence, and, though dis¬ 
gusting to me, was, I felt, well adapted to impress the sort of 
audience collected to hear it. 

I spent two days visiting various acquaintances, and both 
days I had great pleasure in dining with Professor Paul us, an 
agreeable companion, very acute as well as clear-headed. 
Whatever opinion I may entertain of his Christianity, which 
is not so favorable now as it was then, I see no reason to 
withhold the acknowledgment of his perfect sincerity and 
integrity. He claimed tho character of a Christian Pro¬ 
fessor, and this during his long academical life was not denied 
him by any official colleague, though refused to him by con¬ 
troversial adversaries. I learned from him that Schelling had 
already lost the favor of the government, and that a struggle 
of parties was going on which threatened (and soon produced 
its effect on) the infant University.* 

The hope of being able to render service to a friend caused 
me to extend my tour to Heidelberg and v Carlsmhe. Of tho 
former I need not speak ; tho latter did not please me. Tho 
town is built in the shape of a fan, the palace forming the 
handle, and the streets radiating from it. Of the famous 
Bergstrasse I will only say, that I never felt more strongly 
the effect of scenery in giving strength and resolution. It is 

* It should be not infant , but rejuvenescent. The University of Wurzburg 
was originally established in 1408, Dut, having ceased to exist, was re-estab¬ 
lished in 1682; and an attempt was made at the beginning of the present 
century to widen its influence by the appointment or several very eminent 
professors; and it seems that a Protestant element was introduced hi the 
theological staff of professors. At the present time Wurzburg is. a Roman 
Catholic university. The Protestant university of Bavaria is mat of Erlan¬ 
gen, at which a large proportion of the students are theological. 




vest was over, uuu every variety or proauue was leix, includ¬ 
ing, besides more familiar objects, flax, tobacco, and Indian 
com. I noticed one peach-tree standing by itself. The ap¬ 
ples were not knocked down, but carefully gathered one 
by one by means of an. instrument combining a rake and a 
basket. 

While I was on this little tour Buonaparte paid a visit to 
Mayence, of which all the papers were full. I was amused at 
the prevailing timidity of the people in expressing their -opin¬ 
ions. I never met with an individual who had a word to say 
in his favor, but no one ventured to speak against him. I 
alone talked freely, and I could see that people envied me my 
power of saying what I liked. One evening, at the table- 
d’hSte, I was rattling away as usual, when a well-looking man 
who sat next me a,sked where I was going ? I said, “ On 
foot to Frankfort.” He took me by the hand, and in the tone 
of one about to ask a serious favor, begged me to take a seat 
between him and his wife in their carriage. “ It will do my 
heart good,” he said, “ to talk with an Englishman about that 
vile people and their vile Emperor, who have thrust my nation 
into such misery. I am from Berne; my name is Yon Hal¬ 
ler.”— “ Probably of the family of the great physiologist 1 ” I 
said. “The same.” The request was seconded by his very 
nice little wife, who had hardly ever before been out of her 
native place. I enjoyed my drive with my patriotio com¬ 
panions, and the first day after our arrival at Frankfort I de¬ 
voted, to them. I then spent four days in calling on my 
several acquaintance. But my visit was tantalizing rather 
than satisfying, and led to a reflection which on other occa¬ 
sions has forced itself on me, and which I think worth writing 
here. It is this, the sentiments we entertain for old friends 
are sometimes endangered by a short visit after a few years’ 
absence. The recollection of the former intercourse with old 
friends has about it a charm, which is broken when they are 
seen for only a short time. If there be a second stay with 
them sufficiently lengthened to form a new image, then a 
double and strengthened attachment arises. Otherwise an 
illusion is destroyed, and no substitute is produced. 

In my notes of the Brentano family, I find that Bettina 
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pleased me this time better than before. Now I may venture to 
mention Bettina, who has since gained a European notoriety 
at least. When I first came to Frankfort she was a short, 
stout, romping girl, the youngest and least agreeable of 
Madame de la Roche’s grandchildren. She was always con¬ 
sidered a wayward, unmanageable creature. I recollect seeing 
her climb apple-trees, and she was a great rattling talker. I 
recollect also hearing her speak in terms of extravagant ad¬ 
miration of the Mignon of Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
Clasping her hands over her bosom, she said, “I always lie 
thus when in bed, in imitation of Mignon.” I had heard 
nothing of her for many years, when there appeared “ Goethes 
Briefwechsel mit einem Kinde ” (Correspondence of Goethe 
with a Child). In this book Bettina wishes to have it thought 
that she was so much an object of interest to Goethe, that he 
framed sonnets out of her letters. My friend Fritz Schlosser 
says he is most certain that these letters were not written at 
the date they bear, but are mere inventions founded on the 
sonnets. My acquaintance at Frankfort are of the same opin¬ 
ion, and it is not opposed by the family. 

On the way back to Jena I passed through Fulda, the resi¬ 
dence of a prince bishop, and saw a play entitled “ Uble 
Laune,” by Kotzebue. I thought it did not justify the epi¬ 
gram made upon it by A. W. Schlegel: — 

“ Justly and wisely this piece by the author’s entitled 1 HI Humor ” ) 
Though in the play ’t is not found, still by the play’t is engendered.” 

I visited one Salzmann, a famous practical pedagogue, who 
has established a large and distinguished seminary at Schnep- 
fenthal.* This Salzmann has made himself generally known 
by the very elaborate and solicitous attention he pays to the 
gymnastical part of education, by the anti-disciplinarian prin¬ 
ciples, and by the universal tendency and direction of the 
studies. I saw that the boys were healthy, happy, and coura¬ 
geous. And Salzmann seemed to have succeeded in the diffi¬ 
cult task (which the French have found impracticable) of 
giving liberty and repressing licentiousness. The boys are on 
no occasions struck, — this is a fundamental law. Another is 
to give them freedom in everything not obviously dangerous. 
They botanize and study natural history, and take long jour¬ 
neys with their preceptors on foot over the mountains. They 
climb trees, jump over hedges, swim, skate, <fco., &c., and, as far 


* A village near Waltershausen, in tlie Duchy of Saxe-Ooburg-Gofcha. 



as general culture of the active powers is concerned, there is 
much to be applauded, but I fear solid learning is neglected, 
and the institution is not without affectation, and even what 
looks like quackery. A newspaper is printed here containing 
a history of all remarkable occurrences, prizes given, incidents 
in the house, exercises performed, visits of strangers, &c. With 
edifying improvements, Salzmann translated Maiy Wollstone- 
craft’s “ Rights of Women,” and he was in correspondence with 
her. One of her children’s books is a translation of a work by 
him. 

After my return, Knebel was anxious to take me to Weimar 
to see his sister, governess to the Hereditary Princess, and also 
Fraiilein von Geckhausen, the Hofdame to the Duchess Dowar 
ger. We went on, the 27th of October. I had the honor of 
sipping chocolate in the presence of the young Princess. I also 
visited Frau von Wollzogen, Schiller’s wife’s sister, afterwards 
his biographer, and I witnossed the performance of “ Turan- 
dot.”* This fairy tale, by Schiller, an imitation of Gozzi, is 
not considered one of his great works; but it proved versatility 
of talent, and affordod an opportunity of trying an experiment. 
It was played with masks , and certainly gave pleasure as soon 
as the spectators were reconciled to the novelty. At each per¬ 
formance, for some time, the interest was enhanced by the in- 
troduction of fresh riddles, by which the Chinese Princess tried 
tho skill of her unwelcome lover. 

On the 24th of November, an occurrence took place which 
at one time threatened mo with serious consequences, but 
which eventually was of service to mo by occasioning my 
introduction to the Duchess. Of all the Jena professors, the 

most unpopular was E-. He had the ear of the Grand 

-Duke, but was disliked both by his colleagues and the stu¬ 
dents, He lectured this session on Homer and the Roman 
satirists. One of the students had put into my hands a com¬ 
mentary on Horace, from which we saw that the Professor read 

page after page. As soon as the leoture was over, and E- 

had left the room, I called out to the students, “ Gentlemon, I 
will read you the lecture over again,” and began reading • I was 

a little too soon, E-was within hearing, and rushed back to 

the room. An alternation ensued, and I was cited before the 
Prorector. It was reported that I should be sent away, that is, 
receive the consilium, abeundi. My friend Knebel took up my 

* Turandot, Priuzessin von China. Ein tragikomisches Mahrchen nach 
Gozzi. 
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cause zealously. The Prorector interrogated me, and I related 
to him all that I could. In the Senate, my chief friend was the 
great jurist Thibaut, who, next to Savigny, was one of the great 
law authorities of the day in Germany. I soon learned that 

E-had succeeded in misrepresenting the affair; and from 

Thibaut I received the advice to draw up a formal statement, 
and present it to the Prorector, with the request that ho would 
lay it before the Senate. This I did; and I added a letter from 
a studont corroborating every important fact, especially the fact 
that E-had merely read from Haverkamp. The Senate re¬ 

quested the Professor to send in his answer. Thibaut said that 
for his own part he would never consent to my receiving the 
consilium, — for either I ought to be expelled with infamy as a 
liar, or I had told the truth, and then the less said about the 

• matter the better. It was discovered that E-was gone to 

Weimar, with the object it was believed of obtaining a Ducal 
order for my removal; therefore my friends resolved to intro¬ 
duce me to the Grand Duchess. 

The Prorector affected to be my- friend, and said the matter 
should be made up by the merely nominal punishment of a 
rustication for two days. I. said I should submit to no pun¬ 
ishment. If there were a sentence against me, I should appeal 
to the Duke; and if that did not avail, I should leave the 
University, and send' a printed copy of my statement to all 
the other Universities. In my paper, I stated that if I were 
accused of making a false charge of plagiarism, I pledged my¬ 
self to peeve the. charge The Professor never anspyeyed ,my, 
memorial; and so the matter ended. 

In the mean while, however, it took me to Weimar. The 
Dowager Duchess Amelia, a niece of Frederick, King of 
Prussia, was a very superior woman; and German literature 
is under infinite obligations to her. She was the especial pa¬ 
troness of Wieland and Herder, but was honored by Goethe, 
Schiller, and indeed by every one. The first day I dined with 
her I felt as much at my ease as the last. Wieland was always 
at her table. On the present occasion she desired me to be at 
the theatre in Schiller’s box. I called on him, and went with 
his party. The Duchess came and stood next me, and chatted 

with me. E-was in the pit, and it was supposed the sight 

of me must have taken away his last hope of sucoess. At all 
events, all apprehension on my account was removed early in 
the new year by my public appearance under the Duchess 
Dowager’s protection. 






March 2,1805. 

The Duchess is certainly one of the most estimable of the 
German princesses, and is not unworthy of being a niece of 
Frederick II* At the theatre I saw the wonder of the North, 
and the object of everyone’s idolatry here,—the hereditary 
Princess of Saxe-Weimar. As my residence here has given 
you an interest in everything that concerns our little court, I 
teke for granted that you are not ignorant that a few months 
since our Hereditary Prince brought home his bride,—the 
sister of the Emperor of Russia, and a daughter of Paul. All 
tongues are lavish of her praise, and indeed she seems to be 
really an extraordinary person. She is young, and possesses a 
most cultivated mind and accomplished address. I stood by 
her some time, and smiled at myself at remarking the effect 
she had on me,— since, excellent as I doubt not she is, I am 
stDl sensible that the strange sensation I felt at hearing her 
say common things was principally occasioned by the magic of 
title and name. 


CHAPTER IX. 


GEEMANY.- 1805. 


I N 1805 Jena was to sustain a fresh loss in the departure 
of Voss, to whom a pension of 1,000 dollars a year was 
offered on the simple condition of his living at Heidelberg. 
On the other hand, there oame to live at Weimar Mr. and 
Mrs. Hare Naylor, whom I found a very valuable addition to 
my circle of acquaintance. He was the son of the Whig 
Bishop Hare, and she the daughter of Bishop Shipley, brother 
of the patriotic Dean of St. Asaph, whom Erskine defended in 
the prosecution for publishing Sir W. Jones’s famous Dialogue. 
The Hare-Naylors had young children, of whom, at the time I 
am writing, the Archdeacon Julius is the only survivor. Miss 
Elaxman lived with them as governess.* 

I have now to mention an event which cast its shadow' far 


TWifn* A| emoir of Hare Prefixed to the last edition of “ Guesses at 

j , lie property of Hurstmonceux came into the Naylor family in 1701 

S&K® S ° ld by Har .® Baylor iti 1807. The name Naylor therefore was 

doubtless assumed by Francis Hare in order to inherit this property. 
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and wide, but especially over the neighborhood of Weimar, — 
the death of Schiller. 

It has frequently been to me a subject of regret that during 
my residence at Jena I did not take more pains to be received 
into the society of the great poets of Weimar. I saw Schiller 
occasionally, as well as the others ; but I did not push myself 
into their notice. This indeed I cannot regret. The only 
conversation I recollect having had with Schiller arose from 
my asking whether he did not know English, as I saw German 
translations of Shakespeare among his books, He said : “ I 
have read Shakespeare in English, but on principle not much. 
My business in life is to write German, and I am convinced 
that a person cannot read much in foreign languages without 
losing that delicate tact in the perception of the power of 
words which is essential to good writing.” I also asked him 
whether he was acquainted with Lillo. He said he began a 
play founded on the story of “ George Barnwell.” He thought 
highly of Lillo’s dramatic talent. I told him the story of 
“ Fatal Curiosity,” which he thought a good subject. By the 
by, Werner after this wrote a mystical play with the saine 
plot, and Galled it “ The 24th of February,” on which day, 
for several generations, horrible events take place in a doomed 
family. 

During all the time I was at Jena, Schiller was in poor 
health, though at this time his greatest works were produced. 
He lived in a very retired way; and his habit was to write at 
midnight, takmg a great deal of coffee as a stimulant. The 
report of his being in a dangerous state had already been 
spread abroad. Friday, the 10th of May, was Fries’s, last day 
at Jena, and as usual I went with him and others to take 
after-dinner coffee at Zwatzen. I left the party early, to keep 
an engagement to drink tea with Knebel at Fahrenkriiger’s. 
While I was there seme one came in with the news, — <( Schil¬ 
ler ist todt.” Knebel sprang up, and in a loud voice ex¬ 
claimed, whilst he struck the table violently, “ Der Tod ist der 
einzige dumme Jung.” It was ridiculous and pathetic. Dean 
Knebel’s passions were always an odd .combination of fury and 
tenderness. He loved Schiller, and gave to his feelings imme¬ 
diate and unconsidered expression. He had no other word for 
them now than the comic student word of offence, the prelude 
to a duel, “ Death is the only fooL” I had engaged to go to 
a party in honor of Fries, and I went. We stayed up late, 
student-songs were sung, but we could not be glad ; for there 


was not one of us who did not grieve for the loss of Schiller, 
though perhaps no one was intimate with him. 

I went next day to Weimar, where I remained till the 14th. 
I spent the Saturday in various company, for I had now many 
acquaintances. Schiller’s death and character were the solo 
subjects of conversation. At a party at Fraulein Geckhau- 
sen’s I was involved in a foolish squabble. I said unguardedly, 
“ The glory of Weimar is rapidly passing away.” One of tho 
Kammerherrn (gentlemen of the chamber) was offendod. 
“All the poets might die,” he said angrily, “but the court of 
Weimar would still remain.” The ladies took my part; thoy 
said, truly, that I was of course referring to no court glory. 
I was alluding to that in which Weimar threw into the shado 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 

The interment of Schiller took place by night. Voss camo 
from Jena to be one of the bearers. It rained ; I was de¬ 
pressed, and as there was to be no address or ceremony, I did 
not attend. This I have since regretted. 

Next day I dined quietly with Mrs. Hare. No one was 
with her but Miss Flaxman. I found Mrs. Hare’s conversation 
very interesting. She had known Priestley; and lent me tho 
life of her brother-in-law, Sir W. Jones, of her connection with 
whom she was proud. 

On the 13th I dined with the Duchess Dowager. Wieland 
was present, and spoke of Schiller’s poetical character, remark¬ 
ing, with I believe perfect truth, that Schiller’s excellence lay 
more in lyrical poetry than in dramatic. In reference to him¬ 
self, Wieland said he was a precocious child. At four years 
of age he began Latin; at eight understood Cornelius Ncpos 
as well as if he had written it; and at fourteen was well ac¬ 
quainted with Horace. 

One little incident I must not forget. The Grand Duchoss 
showed me a copy of Goethe’s quarto volume, “ Winckelmann 
und sein Jahrhundert,” which she had just received from him. 
On taking it into my hand, there fell from it a slip of papor, 
on which was written a distich. I never felt so strong a temp¬ 
tation to commit a theft. But I brought away a copy of tho 
lines, without stealing : — 

“ FreundKch empfange das Wort laut ausgesprochner Verehrung, 

Das die Parze mir mst schnitt von den Lippen hinweg.” 

[“ Kindly receive the expression of loudly avowed veneration, 

Though from before my lips Pate nearly snatched it away.”] 

That Goethe’s life was .in danger when Schiller died is well 
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known; and this distich shows that about this time his 
“ Winckelmann ” was written. 

On the 8th of June I dined with the Duchess for the fourth 
time, and found Wieland very communicative. He spoke of 
French literature, and I asked him to recommend some French 
novels. He said, of Count Hamilton opera om’rvia. He praised 
even the tales of Cr6billon, — “ Le Sopha,” “ Ah, quelle Conte,” 
and “ M^moires d’un Homme de Quality,” and some works by 
Abbe Prevost. He spoke also of English literature, to which 
he confessed great obligations. I had mentioned that the first 
book I recollected having read was the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
“ That delights me,” he said, “ for in that book I learned to 
read English. English literature had a great influence on me; 
and your Puritan writings particularly. The first book I at¬ 
tempted to write was an imitation of Mrs. Rowe’s ‘Letters 
from the Dead to the Living.’” This was one of the favorite 
books of my own dear mother. Wieland went on to say : 
“ The next work I read was a large didactic poem on Grace. I 
said to myself, in future no one will speak of Lucretius. After 
this I became acquainted with the fighter English poetry. I 
made my ‘ Komische Erzahlungen ’ in imitation of Prior. I was 
fond of Gay.” Wieland thought English literature had de¬ 
clined since the age of Queen Anne. 

On a later occasion I saw still more of Wieland. It was 
when Knebel took me to Tieffurth, the country residence of 
the Duchess. I rode with Wieland to Tieffurth, from 

his own house; and he spoke of his own works with most in¬ 
teresting frankness. He considered his best work to be r< Mu- 
sarion.” He had gone over it with Goethe fine by line. He 
was sensible that the characteristic of his prose style is what 
the Greeks called orapvkla, — not mere chatter, “ Geschwatz,” 
but an agreeable diffuseness. 

At dinner I told him of the new publication of Gleim’s 
Letters, and quoted a passage written by Gleim in Switzerland 
when Wieland, a mere lad, was staying at the house of Bod¬ 
mer : “ There is a clever young man here now named Wieland, 
— a great talker, and a great writer. It is a pity that, as 5 
one can see, he will very soon have exhausted himself.” “ Ich 
erschopft!” (“ I exhausted”) Wieland cried out, clasping his 
hands. “ Well, well! I am now in my seventy-fourth year 
(or seventy-third), and, by the blessing of God, I will still write 
more than he ever did, and it shall last longer too.” This he 
said of the poet of Frederick the Great, whom the last gen- 




pration used to regard as a Horace, and stdl more as a Tyr- 
teeus. 

After dinner I read aloud, among other things, a good trans¬ 
lation by Schmidt of ‘ ‘ Auld Robin Gray,” which was much 
admired. Wieland told us to-day of his early attachment to 
Madame de la Roche. He said, “ It was well it came to noth¬ 
ing, for we should have spoiled each other.” 

Humboldt, the great traveller, on his return from America, 
was presented to the Emperor Napoleon. Now, Humboldt 
himself is a sort of Buonaparte among travellers, and expected 
to be distinguished. “ Vous aimez la botanique,” said the Em¬ 
peror to him, “ et ma femme aussi ”; and passed on. Is it 
not admirable 1 There are many occurrences of great and 
little moment in life which can-only be understood from their 
relation to the character of the actor. Was this address of 
Buonaparte humor, or satire, or insolence, or impertinence’ 1 ? 
Did he deserve a kick or a pat 1 Ask his lord in waiting. 

At the close of my residence in Jena I became rather inti¬ 
mate with a woman whose history is very remarkable, especial¬ 
ly as given by herself in detail. This was Erau von Einsiedel. 
Compelled to marry against her will, she found her husband 
so unfit for a woman to live with, that she feigned death, and, 
making her escape, caused a log of wood to be buried in her 
stead. When the truth was discovered, a legal divorce took 
place, and she became the wife of Herr von Einsiedel, who had 
been the companion of her flight. She gave me an account of 
her strange adventures, that I might not despise her in the 
distant country to which I was about to return. All she said 
was in language the most delicate, and was indicative of tho 
most refined sensibility. She was held in high esteem by 
Rnebel and W1 eland, and'retained the regard of the Duchess 
Dowager. I saw her repeatedly with the Duchess when 
she came to Jena, and took up her residence at the castle, in 
order to attend a course of lectures on Craniology by Dr. Gall. 

This science ef Craruology, which keeps its place in the 
world, though not among the universally received sciences, 
was then quite new. One or two pamphlets had appeared, 
but the gloss of novelty was still upon it, Goethe deemed it 
worthy of investigation, and, when a satire upon it was put 
into the form of a drama, would not allow it to he acted. The 
Duchess, who had a very- active mind and a universal curiosity 
took a warm interest in the lectures, and was unremitting in 
her attendance^ at them. ® 
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Gall, whom the Duchess invited me to meet at dinner, was 
a large man with a florid countenance, — of the same general 
complexion as Astley Cooper and Chantrey. He had not been 
brought up in cultivated society; and so utterly wanting in 
•tact was he, that on one occasion, having enumerated the dif¬ 
ferent organs on a marked skull, he turned to the Duchess 
and regularly catechized her as if she had been an ordinary 
student. “ What’s the name of that organ, your Highness 1” 
She gave me a very significant look, and smiled: there was a 
titter round the table, and the Professor looked abashed Gall 
was attended by Spurzheim, as his famulus, who received our 
fee for the lectures. 

It occurred to me that I might make this new science known 
in England, and accordingly I purchased of Spurzheim, for 
two Friedrichs d’or, a sk ull marked with the organs. I 
bought also two pamphlets, one by Hufeland, and the other by 
Bischof, explanatory of the system. And soon after my re¬ 
turn to London I compiled on the subject a small volume, 
which was published by Longman.* The best part of the 
book was a happy motto from Sir Thomas Brown, for which I 
take credit: “ The finger of God hath left an inscription upon 
all his works, not graphical or composed of letters, but of their 
several forms, constitutions, parts, and operations, which, apt¬ 
ly joined together, do make one word that doth express their 
nature.” The work itself excited hardly any public interest; 
but just at the tame a new fnd enlarged edition of Bees’s 
Cyclopaedia was coming out, and the whole substance of the 
article on Oraniology was eopied from my work, the source be¬ 
ing suitably acknowledged. 

My student life was rapidly drawing to a close, — or per¬ 
haps I should say rather my life at Jena, —for I must confess 
I owe more to the society I enjoyed there than to what I 
learned in the lecture-rooms of the professors. My memoran¬ 
da of my reading in Greek and Latin are to me a source of 
mingled shame and consolation, — consolation-that I did not 
wholly neglect the great authors of antiquity, and shame that 
so little of what I read remains. To German literature and, 
philosophy I continued also to devote a part of my time. But 
latterly I attended fewer lectures, and read more with friends 
and private tutors. 

* Some Account of Dr. Gall’s New Theory of Physiognomy, founded on 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Brain, and the Form of the Skull. With 
the Critical Strictures of C. W. Hufeland, M. D. London: Longman & Go. 
1807. 
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On the 8th of August, 1805, I went to Weimar to take 
leave. The Duchess was exceedingly kind, as also was Wie- 
land. When I called on him he was writing, and I apologized 
for the interruption. “ I am only copying,” he said. On my 
expressing some surprise that he had not an amanuensis, he 
said : “ I believe I have spent one sixth part of my life in copy¬ 
ing, and I have no doubt it has had a salutary effect on me. 
Having devoted myself to the composition of works of imagi¬ 
nation, copying has had a sedative and soothing influence, and 
tended to keep my mind in a healthy state.” He was then 
copying one of the comedies of Aristophanes. He said he 
meant to translate all but two, which he deemed untranslata¬ 
ble. One was “ Peace ”; the title of the other I forget. 

On the 15th of August I left Jena. It was my good fortune 
to come to Jena while the ancient spirit was still alive and ac¬ 
tive, and I saw the last not altogether insignificant remains of 
a knot of public teachers who have seldom been surpassed in 
any university. I have seen, too, a galaxy of literary talent 
and genius, which future ages will honor as the poetical orna¬ 
ment of the eighteenth century, and place above the more 
showy but less sterling beaux-esprits of France who flourished 
thirty or forty years before. Of my leave-taking at Jena I 
will only say that I parted with no one with so much regret 
as Knebel. My friend Voigt accompanied me three leagues. 
On the 21st I reached Brunswick, and on the 24th took my 
place in the Post-wagen to Hamburg. In this journey I had 
a narrow escape of being taken prisoner. I travelled with a 
passport, which I had procured as a Saxon. I was not with¬ 
out anxiety, for I had to pass through the French army, which 
was in possession of the north of Germany. -Through the in¬ 
terposition of the King of Prussia, Hamburg had been declared 
neutral territory ; but X at that time spoke German fluently, 
and did not fear -detection by Frenchmen. A more wearisome 
journey than the one I had now to make cannot be found, 
certainly in Germany. One of the passengers was a French¬ 
man, who rendered himself disagreeable to all the rest. I 
afterwards found that he was even then in the French service. 
On the way he and I had two or three rather angry discussions 
in German. But I was not fully aware till afterwards of 
the peril I encountered in his company. I read occasionally, 
and as often as I could walked forward, wishing there had been 
hills to give me more opportunity of walking. On one occa¬ 
sion I had gone on a considerable distance, when I came to a 
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turnpike, the keeper of which had a countenance which struck 
rae as remarkably like that of Erskine. Two soldiers were 
riding at a distance. I said to the man, “ Who are they ? ” 

“ Gens-d’armes.” 

“ What are they about 1 ” 

“ Looking after suspicious characters.” 

“ Do you mean people who have no passes 1” 

“ Ay, and those who have passes, — Englishmen who try to 
pass for Germans.” 

He laughed, and so did I. It was evident he had detected 
me, but I was in no danger from him. He said also : “ Perhaps 
they are on the lookout for some one. . They have their spies 
everywhere.” This I own made me feel a little uncomfortable, 
and put me on my guard. In the evening, about six, the second 
day, we passed through Liineburg, which was full of’ French 
soldiers. At length, about 1 a. m., we arrived at the Elbe, 
where the military were stationed whose duty it was to ex¬ 
amine our passports. But it was too much trouble to rise 
from bed, and we were at once ferried over the river to the 
Hamburg side, where we were under Prussian protection. As 
soon as we were again in the carriage, and in motion, I felt un¬ 
able to repress my feeling of triumph, and snapping my finger 
at the Frenchman, said, “ Nun, Herr, ich bin ein Englandor ” 
(“ Now, sir, I am an Englishman”). He did not conceal his 
mortification, and said, “You ought to have been taken pris¬ 
oner for your folly in running such a risk,” — in which perhaps 
he was not far wrong. Had he discovered me a quarter of an 
hour before I should probably have been packed off to France, 
and kept prisoner till 1813. I was afterwards told by several 
of my fellow-passengers that they suspected me, and were ap¬ 
prehensive on my account. 

At Hamburg I saw Iffland in the comedy entitled “ Auss- 
teuer,” —one of the most perfect pieces of acting I ever saw. 
His character was that of a low-minded Amtmann, an incarna¬ 
tion of apathy. I still recollect his look and voice. They were 
not to be forgotten. It is the one character in which ho ap¬ 
peared most perfect, though I saw him in others of greater ce¬ 
lebrity. 

I remained at Hamburg but a short time, returning to Eng¬ 
land by the ordinary way. * 

It was a critical moment. The very packet which took me 
over to England carried the news of the fatal battle of Auster- 
litz, which inflicted a deep wound on the already crippled power 


of resentful composure the victory gained by the French oven 
the Prussians at Jena. 

On our very disagreeable voyage we were not without fear of 
being attached by a French privateer; but, on the 17th of Sep¬ 
tember, we arrived safely at Yarmouth, and on the 19th I pro¬ 
ceeded to Bury. I enjoyed the drive, the excellence of th© 
roads, and the swiftness of the stage-coach ; and the revival of 
home feelings delighted me. On the way I saw my father for 
a moment; and on arriving at Bury, between twelve and on© 
at night, I ran down to my brother’s house to see whether by 
accident any one of the family was still up. As this was not 
the case, I went back to the Greyhound to sleep. In my walk 
I was uncomfortably impressed with the lowness and smallness 
of the Bury houses. And now I will confess to having indulged 
myself in a little act of superstition. I had not heard of my* 
brother for some months; and as a charm against any calamity 
to him or his family, I enumerated all possible misfortunes, with 
the feeling which I have had through life, that all calamities 
come unexpectedly ; and so I tried to insure a happy meeting 
by thinking of “ all the ills that flesh is heir to.” 


CHAPTER X; 

1805-1806. 

A FTER my long absence in Germany, it was a great pleas¬ 
ure to see my English friends; and for some weeks I 
spent most of my time with them. To those who lived in 
the country I paid visits. 

In December I formed a new acquaintance, of which I was 
reasonably proud, and in the recollection of which I still ro- 
joice. At Hackney I .saw repeatedly Miss Wakefield,* a 
charming girl. And one day at a party, when Mrs. Barbauld 
had been the subject of conversation, and I had spoken of her 
in enthusiastic terms, Miss Wakefield came to me and said, 

* The daughter erf Gilbert Wakefield. 
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“Would you like to know Mrs. Barbauld 1 ” I exclaimed, 
“You might as well ask me whether I should like to know 
the angel Gabriel.” — “ Mrs. Barbauld is, however, much 
more accessible. I will introduce you to her nephew.” She 
then called to Charles Aikin, whom she soon after married. 
And he said : “ I dine every Sunday with my uncle and aunt 
at Stoke Newington, and I am expected always to bring - a 
friend with me. Two knives and forks are laid for me. Will 
you go with me next Sunday 1 ” Gladly acceding to the pro¬ 
posal, I had the good fortune to majte myself agreeable, and 
soon became intimate in the house. 

Mr. Barbauld had a slim figure, a weazen face, and a shrill 
voice. He talked a great deal, and was fond of dwelling on 
controversial points in religion. He was by no means, desti¬ 
tute of ability, though the afflictive disease was lurking in 
him, which in a few years broke out, and, as is well known, 
caused a sad termination to his life. 

Mrs. Barbauld bore the remains of great personal beauty. 
She had a brilliant complexion, light hair, blue eyes, a small 
elegant figure, and her manners were very agreeable, with 
something of the generation then departing. She received me 
very kindly, spoke very civilly of my aunt Zachary Crabb, and 
said she had herself once slept at my father’s house. Mrs. 
Barbauld is so well known by her prose writings that it is 
needless for me to attempt to characterize her here. Her ex¬ 
cellence lay in the soundness and acuteness of her understand¬ 
ing, and in the perfection of her taste. In the estimation of 
Wordsworth she was the first of our literary women, and he 
was not bribed to this judgment by any especial congeniality 
of feeling, or by concurrence in speculative opinions. I may 
here relate an anecdote connecting her and Wordsworth, 
though out of its proper time by many, many years ; but it 
is so good that it ought to be preserved from oblivion. It 
was after her death that Lucy Aikin published Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s collected works, of which I gave a copy to Miss 
Wordsworth. Among the poems is a stanza on Life, written 
in extreme old age. It had delighted my sister, to whom I 
repeated it on her death-bed. It was long after I gave these 
works to Miss Wordsworth that her brother said, “ Repeat me 
that stanza by Mrs. Barbauld.” I did so. He made me re¬ 
peat it again. And so he learned it by heart. He was at the 
time walking in his sitting-room at Rydal with his hands be¬ 
hind -him ; and I heard him mutter to himself, “ I am not in 
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the habit of grudging people their good things, but I wish I 
had written those lines.” 

“ Life! -we’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather: 

’T is hard to part when Mends are dear, 

Perhaps 'twill cost a sigh, a tear: 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time; 

Say not good night, but in some brighter clime 
Bid me good morning.” 

My friend Collier had taken up his residence in a small 
house in Little Smith Sfreet, to the west of the Westminster 
School. A bedroom was offered me, and here I was glad to 
take refuge while I was equally without a home and without 
employment. The most important of his engagements — im¬ 
portant also to me eventually — was that of reporter to the 
Times, under' the management of John Walter, then the 
junior.* 

When the round of my acquaintance had been run through, 
I set about finding some literary occupation, for I found my¬ 
self unable to live with comfort on my small income, though 
with my economical habits I needed only a small addition. 

My first engagement was to translate a political work against 
Buonaparte, for which a bookseller named Tipper, of Fen- 
church Street, gave me a guinea and a half per sheet. My 
friend King Fordham thought some diplomatic post abroad 
would be suitable to me, and exerted himself in my behalf* 
C. J. Fox wrote that he thought it probable he should soon 
have occasion for the services of a person of my description. 
I went so far as to offer myself to Mr. Fox, but nothing came 
of it. And it is well, for I am not conscious of possessing 
the kind of talent required for the position of a diplomatist. 
Another thought was that I might be engaged as travelling 
companion to some young man. And there was at one time 
some prospect of my going to America in this capacity, 
George Dyer suggested my name to a gentleman, whose sons 
or nephews were desirous of visiting the New World ; and X 
had several interviews with the celebrated American mechanist 
Fulton, who invented the Catenarian and Torpedo, and of¬ 
fered to Buonaparte to destroy the whole English fleet by 
means of explosives. Dining with him one day, I spoke of 
thePerpetual Peace ” of Kant. Fulton said, “ I believe in, 
the ‘ Perpetual Peace ’ ”; and on my expressing surprise, ho 

* Tbe father of the recent M. P. for Berkshire. 
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added, “ I have no doubt war will be put an end to by being 
rendered so murderous that by common consent it will be 
abandoned. I could myself make a machine by means of 
which I could in a few minutes destroy a hundred thousand 
men.” After some time I was informed that the visit to 
America was postponed, and I heard no more of it.* 

It was natural that, after having been away six years, I 
should be curious to see the old Forum where I had formed 
the valuable acquaintance of the Colliers. They too were 
desirous that I should go. The old place, the “ old familiar 
faces,” were there. I have forgotten the question, but I spoke, 
and was surprised at the start I had taken. I went a second 
time, and it was, I believe, this evening that an incident oc¬ 
curred which gave me more pleasure than any other praise I 
ever received. The subject was private theatricals, which 
Gale Jones defended, and I successfully attacked. I say suc¬ 
cessfully, for the success was proved by something more sig¬ 
nificant than applause. As I left the room with Mrs. Collier, 
when it was nearly empty, a little old man was waiting about 
at the door with a fine young girl under his arm, and on my 
coming up he stretched out his hand, and in an agitated voice 
said: “ Will you allow me, sir, to take you by the hand, and 
thank you for your speech to-night 1 You have made me a 
happy man, and I am under everlasting obligations to you.” 
The poor girl colored exceedingly, and I felt for her. I there¬ 
fore contented myself with sayingthat I rejoiced if anything 
that had fallen from me could be thought by him eventually 
useful; and I believe I added, that I wished hirg. to know I 
had spoken not for the sake of argument, but from my heart. 

On the following week I went to the Forum once more. On 
my walking up the centre of the room there was general clap¬ 
ping, at which I felt so unaffectedly ashamed, that I turned 
back, and never entered the place again. 

On November 4th I saw “ Coriolanus.” It was a glorious 
treat. I never saw Kemble so great. He played the aristo¬ 
crat so admirably, and the democratic tribunes and the elec¬ 
tors of Rome appeared so contemptible, that he drew down 

* At this time Mr. Robinson had in contemplation a work on Kant’s Philos¬ 
ophy. Friends advised him not to translate any of Kant’s works, but under 
some original form to introduce a considerable portion of translated matter. 
He accordingly proceeded so far as to fix on the. following title: “ Locke and 
Kant: or, a Review of the Philosophy of the Eighteenth Century, as it respects 
the Origin mid Extent of Human Knowledge, by II. C. R.” But the work was 
nevtr completed. 


wilts orowaea, ana i was toroed. 


q ^ ^ mon ^ 1 °f December the Colliers removed from Litt 
nu btreet to a good house in Hatton Garden, and I acooi 
pamed them. 

By this time I had become acquainted with Charlos Law 

nf « A,f S rj S » er ’ l ov ^ wen ^ wb h them to the first perforniom 
ir# B-* at Covent Garden, which took place in tho moni 
o ecember. ^ The prologue was very well received. Inclei 
i cou a not fail, being one of the very best in our languag 
- m \ t ie disclosure of. the name, tho squoamishness of tl 
vuigar taste in the pit showed itself by hisses; and I recoil* 
i • an ^> J 01 ned, and was probably the loudest liisser in tfc 
i • a ,^ e ‘ ;;~f damning of this play belongs to tho litorar 

his age * da ^’ as ba au th° r to the literary magnates o 

ban T aS ^ tr ° < \ L | ce< ^ to the Lambs by Mrs. Clarkson. And 
with + 1 -^ 0 L^ em aa ° from^ W. Hazlitt, who was inti mat 
LanA a W< ^ e ^ len bvbl & m a garret in Inner Tempi 
and row c. a apartment I spent many happy liouri 

ever seen of excellent persons than I h m 

« jW?Mpf 60 6 *!, together in one room. Talfourd, in M 
monals, has happily characterized this circlo. 


CHAPTER XI. 


AiTOKTA, SWEDEN, ETO._1807. 


T H January, 1807, 1 received, through my friend J D Colli 
1 a proposal from Mr Walter +w t n i ix i V ' Uol “ 
dence at Altona, and becLe 1 S ' h ° uld tako , U P **« 

to receive from the -v* Vf® ^l mes corespondent. I v 
all the public documerUs 0 ^ 0 ^^ ^ am ^ UT f/ er Corresponded 
benefit So of^ dis P oaa Und was to have t 
of the German Dress did iaformatl0n of which tlie restraii 
honorariuSTIs to pemit bim *? avail himself. T 

I gladly accepted the ofleTtodn With my hal,itH of II 
P otter ’ and never repented having done s 

* Tho f -j? _ ° 


^V^hamed^f M amb - Ita abstirdity turns on 

flesh - ’ TOlch 18 onl y revealed at the end aa II 
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ocpiaintanco with Walter ripened into friendship, and la.Mt.od 
ng as ho lived. 

via engagement. made mo for tlio first time a man of bum- 
llow l executed my tank may be Keen by a tile of the 
v». My articles are from “ the banks of the K.lbu ” ; the 
in dated in March ami the last. in August, but, there 
wed three letters from Stockholm and tlotteulmrg.* 
aving defeated the Prussians at Jena, Napoleon had ad- 
tnl into Poland, and tho anxious attention of all Kttropo 
tlireeted to thy campaign now going on them Hamburg 
in the jkihhomhiou of tho French, Holstein, appertaining 
to kingdom of Denmark, wan a neutral frontier province ; 
AlUma, itH eapitul, was to ho my residence a« long as it. 
inued to ho secure, and hh the iutclligeneu of tho campaign 
interoHt for F.uglish politieiHUH. 

hoou maths my arrival known to my onts tndy aetjuaintaneo, 
F.hlors, who, hovvovur, wan Kutlicient for all purposes, n« ho 
twith initiated mu into tho Inmt society of tho plaoo, and 
ideal for iny personal comforts by obtaining for me a lodg* 
n a vory agroeahlo family. I lived in tho Kihiigstmiwe, in 
hoime of Mr, Pauli, a mercantile agent, who had not been 
perous in business, hut win* wan moHt. happy in his wife, 
vory Koimililo and into resting woman, the sister of Pool, 
nroprietor of tho Allmm J/rmn*;/, a political newspaper in 
h liberal principles were as»$ertwl with discretion and pro- 
.y. Pool’s wife was also a woman of great personal worth, 
oven of personal attmotioiw, a daughter of the celebrated 
easor Busch of Hamburg. Tlicso ladies had tv friend, 
amts Siavoking, who formed with them a society wltieh in 
planes is equalled. She was a willow, residing at Hum- 
and was a dangltt.er of the well known Heimarus. On 
horilcrs of tite Kibe, Pnel imd a country house, where', 
dally on Sundays, there uned lu bu delightful dinner* 
oh. In this houKts my happiest hours were spent, 
uoug tho most intoroHt.iug of those, whose images still live 
jy memory, is the Count iPAngiviller. He had held in 
murt of Louis XVI. the office of hiteudatit of tho 1 hdactm, 
was a sort of Minister of Woods and Forests. His gsmt 

*hh cnire'ijmmltMit'f', than “ the lmnkx of lit*’ Klim," hit* referenrs to the 
nml feurw run! report*, which looleit in Hi** full of Umit/ii’. the Usttle of 
I taxi, ntul the Trenty of TiNit. ‘the intme>iinte ni«j«e ul’ Mr, Kublitwti's 
lit, Aliens w*w Unit imviii mtlilhm nyrtml Koghtmi, which remleml it 
•’ury for the itrillsh government to semi ls»r«l Csthciurt to CJefiewhitgen to 
o llm PmiMt fleet. 




His toll person, vory dignified manners, ranlc, and advanced 
age, combined to render him an object of universal interest. 

I 3vas proud when I could get into conversation with him. 
Ono evoning, at a party, I chanced to make use of the phrase, 

“ Diderot et D’Alombort.” Ho instantly put his hand on my 
shoulder, and said, “Jo vous prio, monsieur, do no prononcer 
jamais ces noms au mdmo tomps dans ma presence. Vons 
me blessez los oreilles.” I will not answer preoisoly for the 
words, but in substance he coutinuod, “ Didorot was a mon¬ 
ster, guilty of every vice, but D’Alembort was an angel.” 

At tho hotel I first saw Goorgo Stansfold,* a young man from 
Leeds, who came to learn German and to qualify himsolf far 
mercantile lifo. We became intimate and mutually service¬ 
able ; and my friendship with him extended afterwards in 
England to all the members of his family. 

1 met one French man of letters, who has a name in con¬ 
nection with Gorman philosophy. 1 thought his manners 
agreeablo, but ho did not appear to mo likely to recommend 
the Kantian philosophy successfully to his countrymen. Yet 
his book, an account of Kant’s philosophy, supplied for many 
years the sole information possessed by tho French on that 
subject. His name was Charlos Villors. 


H. C. R. to his Brother. 

Altona, March 28,1807. 

Dear Thomas : — 

. . . ; My time has been spent very pleasurably indeed* 

I hare seldom in so short a time made the acquaintance of is© 
moa|- excellent persons. My usual good fortuno has brougktfc 
me into the most intelligent circle in Altona; so that my 
second residence in Germany yields as much enjoyment as my* 
former. I have at the same time been able to ronew my old 
acquaintances by letter. X have heard from Herr von KnoDel 
and Dn Voigt. Both of them have had tho good fortuno to 
suffer little or nothing personally by the war; and Yoi^fc 
seems rather to have enjoyed the scenes ho has witnessed* 
Napoleon took up his lodgings in Voigt’s father’s house, and 
dwelt in a room where 1 have lounged many an hour. Tbd* 
at once secured the house from being plundered, and at 

* The uncle of the present M. P. for Halifax. 





Marshals of Franco and tins ruling men of tho only ruling 
power in Kuropc. Knehcl writ oh with more fooling, but with 
tho resignation of a phitoHophor, who hud foreseen all that has 
happened, and wIiuho sensations are corrected by an admira¬ 
tion of Buonaparte, which wax a Houree of contention between 
uh, and a eoutempt. of the Gorman constitution and Princes, 
in which 1 joined with him, .... 

H. C, 11 to ms Bncmmii. 

Acton a, Juno 7, 1807, 

♦ * , , How do I spend my time 1 T will give a sort of aver¬ 
age journal. 1 rise at seven, and carry into a Hummor-houso 
in the garden my Italian hooks ; here 1 prepare my lesson till 
nine, when my master comes, and with liim a fellow scholar (a 
very amiable man who holds an otliee under government, and is 
also a man of letters). From nine to ten we receive our Italian 


ion has letters of business to write, and therefore we cannot 
hu\ at lessons. The rest of the morning is spent either in read 
iug Italian or at the Museum. This is a sort of Loudon In¬ 
stitution iu immature, ■ here the newsmongers of the clay 


fables of the hour. There is more bonhomie than ill-will’ iu 
this. Fvory one feels what aut/lti to take place, and every one 
is apt to confound what, ought to he, and wind. In* wishes to 
he, with wlmt /». lienee wo arc* uh often, taken iu by certain 
intelligence of Russian and Prussian victories as you can la*. 
Here, too, the polities of tlu* F.uglish cabinet are reviewed ; 
ami I hear my old friends tho Whig ministers derided and re¬ 
proached for their scandalously weak, almost treacherous ad¬ 
ministration, whiles I am unable to say a word in their defence, 
and can only mutter between my teeth, “ God grant that wo 
do not jump out of the frying pan into the lire I" At half 
past one I dims in the house! of a clergyman, who, having no 
wife, keejm a table for a number of bachelors Uko himself. 
Our dinner is not very good, but. it is very cheap, and tho 










other is a young man xrom Leeds (rus noinu m 

whom I felt something like friendship when I found ho is a 

Presbyterian.After dinner I oither lounge with a book 

on. the Elbe, or play chess with Mrs. Liitchens, a clever woman, 
the wife of Liitchens, whom I have before montioned as an old 
acquaintance of Mr. Clarkson. In tho ovening I am engaged 
generally about three times a week in company. Otherwise 1 
go to Aders (Jameson’s partner), a very clover, agreeable man; 
or be and one or two young men take tea with mo. It is thus 
that day after day has slipt away insensibly, and I have been 
in danger of forgetting that tho continuance of this most 
agreeable life is very precarious indeed. I am of opinion that 
it cannot possibly last long. In all probability wo shall soon 
hear of a peace with Russia, or of a general engagement, 
which, it is ten to one, will end in the defeat of the Allies. 
In either event I have no doubt the Fi’onch will take posses¬ 
sion of Holstein. I am tolerably easy as to my porsonal se¬ 
curity in this event, and should I even be caught napping and 
find a couple of gens-d’annes at the sido of my hod when I 
awake some morning, the worst would bo an imprisonment. I 
state the worst, hope the best, and expect neither tho one nor tho 
other. As long as Russia continues to hid defiance to Buona¬ 
parte, we shall be unmolested here. When this last protecting 
power is crushed or prevented from interfering in the concerns of 
the South, it is not difficult to foretell tho measures tho con¬ 
queror will take. Austria will again bo partitioned, tho north¬ 
ern maritime powers will be forced to shut up tho Baltic, and 
perhaps arm their fleets against ns. And the blockade will 
cease to he a mere bugbear. Then Napoleon will have to 
choose between an invasion, which will he a short but hazard¬ 
ous experiment; or, being now (thanks to onr Whig adminis¬ 
tration) so closely allied to Turkey, he will turn his arms into 
Hie East and destroy our Indian empire by an attack from the 
interior. This latter undertaking would suit tho romantic 
valor and vanity of himself and his people. Those things 
may he prevented by more military skill on tho part of tho 
Russians, more character and resolution on the part of tho 
Austrians, and more disinterested zeal in the general can so of 
Europe on the part of the British administration, than I. fear 
any of these bodies severally possess. The world might ho 
saved if it did not still suffer under an infatuation which ro- 
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sembles that of the Egyptian monarch, — “ And the Lord 
struck Pharaoh with blindness.” How many Pharaohs have 
not sat as then twenty years on the thrones of Europe 1 

But I have omitted some particulars in the account of my¬ 
self here, which I must insert. Of all my acquaintances, the 
most interesting is Mr. Poel. He is the brother of my land¬ 
lady, proprietor of the Altana Mercury, a man of letters, afflu¬ 
ent and hospitable. He keeps a good table, and gives dinners 
and suppers several times a week. He was an ardent friend of 
the French Revolution, but is now in all things an anti-Galli- 
can. But he is one of the few who, like Mrs. Barbauld’s lover, 
will still “ hope though hope were lost.” He is persuaded that 
in the end the good cause will conquer. 

In my attention to the incidents of the day I was unremit-. 
ting. I kept up a constant intercourse with England. On my 
first arrival I learned that, notwithstanding the affected neu¬ 
trality of Denmark, the post from Altona to England was 
stopped, and, in consequence, all letters were sent by Mr. 
Thornton, the English minister there,* privately to Husum. 

I called on him early, informed him I should regularly send 
letters under cover to the Foreign Office, which he promised 
should be punctually delivered. And he kept his word. 

The progress of the French arms in Poland was the object 
of overwhe lmin g interest, and the incessant subject of conver¬ 
sation with all of us. As we had but one political feeling, —7 
for I cannot call to mind having met with a single partisan of 
Napoleon, — our social intercourse was not enlivened by con¬ 
test; but I perceived that as the events became more disas¬ 
trous, our cordiality increased, and that calamity served to 
cement friendship. 

I see from my notes that on the 20th of June the fatal news 
arrived of the great victory obtained over the Russians at Fried- 
land, on the 14th. In ten days we were further informed of the 
armistice, which on the 7th of July was succeeded by the peace. 
But afflicting as these public events were to all of us, it was not 
till the middle of July that they began to affect me personally. 
On the 14th I learned that Mr. Thornton was gone. We had 
already heard reports that the English fleet was in the Sound, 
and the seizure of the Danish fleet by the English was the sub¬ 
ject of speculation. Had I left Altona then, I could not have 
been reproached for cowardice ; but I made up my mind, to ro« 

* He was Minister Plenipotentiary to the Hanse Towns. 

7* 



ment rendered my departtiro absolutely necessary. 

Among the persons whose acquaintance I made at Pool’s, wan 
Major von Spat, the second in command in the towu, under thii 
chief magistrate, the Burgermoistcr. With the Biirgurmoister 
himself I used to play whist at the Museum. After the depart* 
ure of Mr. Thornton, and othor Englishmen, who had followed 
his example, I met the Major and said, “ Do you not think, Mir 
jor, that I am a very bold man in staying here, now that our 
minister is gone 1 ” — “Not at all,” lie answered. “ The Dan- 
ish government is much too honorable to resent on individual*, 
who are living in confidence in those dominions, the injustloe 
of a foreign power.” But, in the moan while, 1 took care to put 
my things in order, that, if necessary, I might decamp with the 
least possible enoumbranco. 

On Sunday, the 16th, howevor, two days boforo tho actual 
bombardment of Copenhagen, an end was put to those unoor- 
tainties, and to my residence in Holstein, in tho forenoon 1 
had a call from Mr. Aldcbcrt, my first German friend, with 
whom I went to Germany in 1800, and who had property to a 
considerable amount warehoused in this town. 

He, his clerk (Pietsch), another Gorman, and myself, dinod 
at Rainville’s beautiful hotel. It was a fine day, and, as usual 
on Sundays, the gardens of the hotel were full of company. 
And here the Major renewed his assurance of my safety, “ ovtm 
should a war break out” After dinner I had a stroll with tttarm* 
feld, who had removed to Hamburg, but had como over to ho© 
me. About five o’clock I paid a visit to Madame LUtuhona, 
whose husband was English, and in the service of tho English 
government, in the commissariat department. A month In*- 
aS ^ confidence, he had proceeded to StralHmuI. 

b- 81 four’s chat with her I was going homo, wlion I saw 
the Biirgermeister in the street, talking with an acquaintance ; 
but, on my going up to them, he turned away abruptly, afloat- 
mg not to see me. I thought this gross ill manners, and not 
warranted even by the reported demonstrations of hostility U»» 
war s Denmark by England. By refcreucc to tho “ Ammo! 
Register I find it was on the 12th that Lord Gathoarfc, with 
i men ’ j° ined the Admiral off Elsinore, and on 

i. , ol h (“J 6 r^y °f wllich 1 am now speaking) that tho army 
' Bnf nf° n tte of 1 ? eaiand ’ ei ght miles from Copenhagen, 
thps’p course, the public at Altona knew nothing ooiTootly of 
procee mgs. On my way to Pool’s in the evoning I wan 
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met bj William Sieveking, one of the sons of the lady whom I 
have mentioned. He had an air of anxiety about him, and told 
me I was wanted immediately at Mr. Poel’s. I must go at 
once. — something was the matter, but he could not say what. 
A large party of ladies were in the garden, and as soon as Ma¬ 
dame Poel saw me, she exclaimed, “ Thank God, — there he 
is, — he at least is safe ! ” I was then informed that Major 
von Spat had been there in great trouble. The Biirgermeister 
had received an order to arrest every Englishman, and at mid¬ 
night there was to be a visitation of all the houses occupied by 
the English. The Major could not bear the thought of my 
being arrested, for perhaps I had remained there trusting to 
his assurance of my safety. I was therefore told that I must 
stay the night at Poel’s country-house, and be smuggled next 
day into Hamburg. But to this I would not consent. I in¬ 
sisted on at least going back to my lodgings to put money in 
my purse; and, disguising myself by borrowing a French hat, 
I immediately went back. Having arranged my own little 
matters, I resolved to give notice to all my feUow-countrymen 
with whose residences I was acquainted. And so effectual 
were my services in this respect, that no one, whom I knew, 
was arrested. Indeed the arrests were confined to a few jour¬ 
neymen, who were not considered worth keeping. Of course 
the Holsteiners had no wish to make prisoners, and therefore 
did their work very negligently. 

I will relate a few anecdotes which have dwelt in my memo¬ 
ry ever since. I need not say that the apparent rudeness of 
the Biirgermeister, which had so much annoyed me, was now 
accounted for. 

There was one Ogilvy, a merchant, who resided with a law¬ 
yer, and to whom I sent the servant with a note. I was in a 
flurry, and wrote on a slip of paper, which was kept as a curi¬ 
osity, and laughed at. It was shown to me afterwards at 
Hamburg. I had written on it these words : “ They 11 catch us 
if they can to-night. I mean the Danes. I’m off. — H. C. It.” 
It was shown to the master of the house. “ That Robin¬ 
son is an arrant coward. It is nothing; you may depend 
on it.” However, at midnight the police were at the door, 
and demanded admittance. "When asked whether Mr. Ogilvy 
Avas at home, the servant, being forewarned, had a prompt 
answer : “ I don’t know. That’s his room. He often sleeps at 
Hamburg.” The police went in, and said to the sleeper, “ You 
are our prisoner.” Oh which Ogilvy’s “ German servant ” 


tluin fcime, 1 sleop in his when ho is away.” “ 0, that is it ? 
Well, it is lucky for him, for wo should have taken him. We 
have nothing to say to you.” — “ The stupids ! ” said Ogilvy ; 

iero was my watch on the table, and my clothes were about 
the room.” Rather say, “ Good-natured fellows.” 

I sent a note to Pietsch also. Ho had more than a thou¬ 
sand pounds’ worth of Manchostor goods in a warchouao. In 
hasto lie removed thorn into a coach-house, and covered them 
with loose straw. The police came, demanded the keys of 
the warehouse, sealed the door and windows with the govern¬ 
ment seal, and threatened Pictsch with imprisonment if he 
broke the seal, or entered the warehouse. He solemnly prom¬ 
ised he would not, and most honorably kept his word. In the 
course of a few nights all the goods wero transported over the 
Jtlbo. "he empty warehouse was formally opened by tlie gov¬ 
ernment officers, after the seals had been carefully examined, 
and it had been found that Pietsch had most conscientiously 
kept his promise. 

There was then at Altona a Leeds merchant, named Bis- 
Onoffi, a connection of Stansfeld’s. I did not know the nnino of 
the street in which he lived, and so was forced to go myself. 
He was in bed. Young Stonsfeld accompanied mo, and wo wont 
together into his room. After he had hoard my story, ho said 
to Stansfold, “ 1st das wahr was or sagt 1 ” (“ Is what ho says 

true 1 ”) I was half angry, and left him to give notice to one 
who would receive it more gratefully. There was, howovor, 
another Englishman in the house, and he thought it prudent 
to give heed to the warning; they went out and bogged a 
mdgjmg in the stable of a garden-house in tho suburb loading 
tp Boel’k. There they slept. At daybreak, the morning was 
so fine that they could not believe there was any evil going on. 
The sunshine made them discredit the story, and they rosolvod 
to re-enter the town. Fortunately they saw the servant of 
I auli at the gate. “ Is Hr. Robinson at home 1” — “ No, sir, 

e went away last night, and it is well he did, for at midnight 
there came some soldiers to take him up.” This was enough. 
• Elwin took to their heels, and not daring to go 

into Hamburg by the Altona gate, made a circuit of many 
miles, and did not arrive at Hamburg till late in the day. 

Having done all that patriotic good-nature required of mo, 
e everything m order, I went back to Neuemiikle, wlioro 
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a bed was provided for me. Early in tbe morning Pool said : 
“You cannot possibly remain here. You must go immediately 
after breakfast to Hamburg. I have ordered a boat to be 
here, and my children, and some Of the Paulis and Sievekings, 
shall go with you; and if you are questioned you will be the 
tutor.” Accordingly there was a boat well filled by the tutor 
and his pupils. We rowed towards the town, where I noticed 
at the gate some soldiers sitting in a boat. This was unusual, 
and seemed to me suspicious. So, as we were approaching, I 
said to the boatman, “ I never saw Altona from the Hanover 
side of the river. It must look very pretty from a distance,” 
— “ Ay, sir, it does,” said the man. “ I should like to see 
it. I ’ll give you a klein Thaler (about 2 s .) if you will row us 
to that side.” — “ Thankee, sir,” said the man; and instantly 
we crossed the Thalweg, that is, the centre of the river.. Now, 
it would have been a breach of neutrality, — a crime, in any 
police officers to make an arrest on the Hanoverian territory, 
which included the left side of the river, — and I was there 
safe. To be perfectly secure, I would not land at the first Ham¬ 
burg gate, but was rowed to the second.* There the tutor 
dismissed his pupils, and I went in search of Mr. Aldebert at 
his lodgings. 

I found a post-chaise at his door. Pietsch had informed him 
of what he had been doing on the notice I had given him; 
and Mr. Aldebert was then going to Altona partly to look after 
me. After thanking me for the service I had rendered him, he 
said: “ I have provided for you here. I ocoupy the first floor, 
indeed all the apartments not occupied by the family ; but 
there is a very small garret in which you can sleep, and you 
can use my rooms as your own.” No arrangement could be 
better ; and as on the same evening he left for several days, I 
had the use of his handsome apartments. The house was in 
the Neue Wall, one of the most respectable streets : it was 
among those burnt down in the late conflagration.+ But I 
camiot pretend that my mind was quite at ease, or that I was 
not sensible of the peril of my situation. 

My clothes were brought piecemeal, and at last came my 
empty trunk. Among the German merchants I had several 
acquaintances, and I occasionally met my English fellow-refu¬ 
gees. The French government at this moment cared nothing 
about us; nor the Danish, as it seemed, though, as I after- 

« * The French took possession of Hambnrg after the battle of Jena, in 1803. 

f This was written m 1853; the fire took place in 1842. 



wards learned, I was an exooption to this general indiffer¬ 
ence. 

I have a very imperfect recollection of the incidents of the 
next few days, and I did not think it prudent to keep in my 
possession letters or memoranda which might compromise my 
friends. 


H. C. R. to J. D. Collier., Esq. 


IIamxiuho, August 22,1807. 

My ©bar Friend : — 

.... You may think that a long lottor of gossip would be 
very charming from a person in my situation ; it would bo 
absolutely romantic, and would be as far preferable to one from, 
an ordinary correspondent, as an elopement in the eyes of Miss 
Lydia Languish to being asked at church. This is all very well 
for the reader, but not so for tho writer. Give mo loavo to 
assure you that a man who is a prisoner, or, what is much tho 
same thing, liable to bocomo so ovory hour of his life, has 
little inclination to sit down and, as tho phraso is, open, fm 
heart to his friends, because ho is novor suro that his enemies 

may not choose at tho some time to take a peep .In tho 

meanwhile I shall be forced to abstain from tho enjoyment of 
almost all direct communication with my friends at homo. 
.... Within tho last throe days nothing of importance lias 
occurred. 


25th August .Hitherto my good spirits have not often 

left me; and I assure you it is tho reflected concern of 
my different friends at home that most affects mo. I must 
add, too, that I feel my own personal affairs to ho infinitely 
insignificant condpared with the dreadful calamity that over¬ 
hangs us all. Never was England so nearly in the jaws of 
rrfln. . . . . My late escape and that of my countrymen has 
occasioned me to observe many interesting and gratifying 
scenes. I, for my part, felt more flattored by being tho object 
of concern to so many charming women, than alarmod by tho 
personal danger. I have also made an observation curious to 
the psychologist, and that is the perfect roposo which arises 
from the consciousness that nothing further is to bo done by 
one s self. Formerly, when I came now and thon to Hamburg 
o buy an old book or chat with a friend, it was done with 
great anxiety \ and I was not at ease till again within tho 
Altona gates. Now I am'quite comfortable, though tho dan¬ 
ger is ten times greater. I can do no more than I have done. 


# 
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If I am taken, I shall hear as well as I can the positive evils 
of imprisonment; hut I shall suffer no reproaches from myself 
nor fear those of others. And it is this which I am most ap¬ 
prehensive of. If I had the means of escape, and was doubt¬ 
ful whether I should avail myself of them, I should be in con¬ 
stant alarm and perturbation ; but now I have nothing to do 
but to amuse myself as well as I can, and watch for opportu¬ 
nities of getting off, if any should offer. I am, generally 
speaking, comfortable. I am not without companions. My 
kind respects to all. • 

On the 19th I accompanied a merchant of the name of 
Kaufmann to his country-house at an adjacent village, Ham, 
and strolled about in an unsettled state; and day by day I 
gained courage ; but on the 25th I again narrowly escaped 
capture. 

My friend, the Major, called on me to warn me that I must 
be on my guard. The governor, or Biirgermeister, Mr. Leve- 
zow, had said to him that, excepting myself, he was very glad all 
the English had escaped. The suspicion had entered his mind 
that I was a secret agent of the government. I could not, he 
thought, be living at such a place at such a time without some 
especial purpose. “ And I think” (added Yon Spat), “ that 
he has given a hint to the French authorities.” I assured the 
Major that the suspicion was unfounded, and explained to him 
what might have given occasion to the mistake. “He was 
glad,” he said, “ to know this, and he would take care to inform 
Mr. Levezow of what I had told him.” 

It was, however, too late ; for a few hours afterwards, as I 
was returning home, after a short walk, my attention was ex¬ 
cited by a sound —■ St I st ! But for the information I had 
just received, I should hardly have noticed it. I looked and 
saw a fellow, —the letter-carrier between Hamburg and Altona, 
who knew me well, beckoning to some persons at a little dis¬ 
tance ; and at the same time, he looked back and pointed at 
me. At a glance I perceived that they were French gens- 
d’armes. They were lolling by the side of a passage, and 
within sight of my door. 

In an instant I was off. I ran into a market-place full of 
people, and was not pursued. If I had been, I have no doubt 
•the populace would have aided my escape. I repaired to the 
house of one of Mr. A Id chert’s friends, a Mr. Spalding, a senar 
tor. There I dined. I told my story, and it was agreed that 
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I should not sleep again at my lodgings. The noxt day but 
one Mr. Spalding was going to the Mecklenburg watering- 
place, Dobberan, with his family. He would take a passport 
for his clerk, and in that capacity I might accompany him. 

The intermediate day was spent in removing my clothes 
and taking leave of my friends. Yet in that day I twioe 
thought I saw a suspicious person lurking in the vicinity of 
my last asylum; and next day, when I had left tlio town sovoral 
hours, my lodging was beset by the military. Somo gons- 
d’armes, without asking any questions, wont to my garrot, burst 
opon the door, and expressed great disappointment at finding 
tlio room empty. They used violont threats towards the 
women of the house, who told the truth with equal safoty to 
themselves and me. Through a friend I had obtained from 
the French authorities a visa to my old Jona pass ; and I had 
a passport from Notzel, the Swedish consul at Altona, with'a 
letter from him, which might, and in fact did, provo useful. 
Dobberan was then a small village, with a few largo houses to 
accommodate tho bathing guests ; but the soa was nearly throe 
miles off. Travelling all night, wo arrived on tho following 
day, in time to dine at a table with one hundred and fifty 
covers, at which the sovereign Duke, though absent this day, 
was accustomed to take a seat. 

I had now to ascertain what vessels wore about to sot sail 
for Sweden. In the afternoon I took a solitary walk to the 
seaside. There I found none of tho “ airy forces ” which, 
according to ; Dr. Watts’s bad sapphic, “ roll down tlio Baltic 
with a foaming fury,” but a nakod sea-coast with a smooth 
sea, enlivened by a distant view of several English mon-of- 
war, part of a blockading squadron. 

Next day I took a walk of about ton miles to tho little 
town of Rostook, a university town, and also a soaport. But 
no vessel was there ; nor had I any prospect of being able to 
make my escape. In ordinary circumstancos, indeod, escape 
would be an unmeaning term, for I was known to tho sov¬ 
ereign, who had occasionally chatted with me at Altona. I 
took an early opportunity of calling upon one .of his house¬ 
hold, and begged I might be excused for not waiting on His 
feerene Highness, as I was aware of his position, and was 
anxious not to embarrass him. This message was very cour¬ 
teously received. I was assured of evoiy protection in the • 
Duke’s power ; but was requested not to call myself an Eng¬ 
lishman, and excuse his affecting not to know me. 



Th® good Duke, however, could not act on Mm own Bage 
for, as X was one dav not far from him at tho table* 
d’hote, but carefully avoiding speaking to him or eatehing his 
e y e > f was surprised by hearing Itehind me in a loud whisper, 

“ Prosit Herr Englander.” His Serene Highness had Idled a 
bumper, and leaning back behind the guests, drunk to me as 
an Englishman, though he had pretended to consider rue an 
American. And one morning, having walked to the seaside, 
and j umped into the water from a long beard built into the 
sea (the humble accommodation provided m these day*), I 
was startled by a loud cry, which proceeded from the Duk® at 
the end of the board, — “ Herr Englander, Herr Englander.,, 
steigen Sie gleich aus —10,000 Fnmxosen siud gfcich Mg©- 
kommen, und wenn Sie nieht aussteigen und wcglaufen, wird 
man Sie arretiren.” (“ Make haste out, EnglUhman, —- 10,000 
Fre'nchmen are just come, and unless you come out and run 
for it, you will be made a prisoner.”) 

More good-nature than dignity in this certainly. Bui the 
Duke of Mecklenbuxg-Schvrerin. wm oa® of that class of petty 
sovereigns in Germany, who, if they conferred bo honor cm 
their rank and power, did not abuse them to the injury of 
their subjects. I had a formal offer from him to send me on 
board tbe fleet, which was in the offing, if I would guarantee 
the safety of his men. This offer 1 declined. I ©otiM be 
more sure of being taken in than set down again. Awl mean¬ 
while I relied on the friendly iatereiit which every one ' m 
me ; for, though, fee Sag lad Iwss deAred hos¬ 

tile, I was satisfied that every one whom I saw waa well de¬ 


posed towards me. 

On tbe evening of the first of September, I received a letter 
informing me that a ship was on the pint of sailing from 
Wismar to Stockholm. Next day I proceeded to \\ is mar, 
where I remained till the 8th. The only circumstance which 
made me remember these few days was the intercourse which 
I had with the guests at the inn, and which I recall with 
pleasure as evidence of the kindness of disposition generally 
found among those who are free to be actuated by their 


natural feelings. * , 

On tbe evening of my arrival the waiter kid me a cover 

near tbe bead of the table. Above me ®at a colonel of 
Icon’s Italian Guard, who was resting here for a tew ween# 

after tbe fatigues of the campaign ended by the 

At tbe bead of the table was a Dutch general, then on his 



ttlld there Were »1»» m'dintl*, rfsirtfy mrrviismf.-s 

l juinml myself for n tteritnui. talking hod !>*■«* Ss t*» the 
Italian-*, with whom I to-earne well «i<-.|nasnt« 4, B n 4 
n mined titi the total term* till my dr j.itsmr Thm «n-** f *S 4iJ | 

tu rwwt ft few very common ttahun who l» I w.o el,Sr u, 

loud them. Without uuy hyj««’r»»y» I r»*siM jojisw lutem 
literature; taut 1 found I c«*uld with |«rft *t safely «t»nw the 
j*’rtmah, I« it not to Im lamented" |I said m »«tp? ,»f 8 » iir 
walks niter dinner) “ that Italy, whirti in fetitit-r agr* ha* l«wti 
tlio mistress of the world tin different ways, »1 p«i 14 t» over* 
jxiwered by » nation that never jtroduml » gr«-at dmh i“ Tim 
wm strong, lmt not !***» *trong. Tito ryr% «4 my rmtn\*A,uu*m 
glistened with |d«utttru, One of them ©adamied, “ it««n't mu* 
mm It in the Itjdtw** who nm romju*-r»*d 1*% the Ftriirk It 
m the French wha wre gowned by mi Uahau -l* l*»$»g m 
Napoleon liven he will 1«* master of A* **«»« »« he 

goes, Italy will lw itutofiemtont ’ " " I |»»»§w< its t{»*| it will lm 

«o ! " .Sometime# l vt'iif uii*d to touch on lini*nrtf«»rfe< !n«i*rlf, 
but that wiw tender ground. They gr*i,\ and | 

itoppetl On general politic* they t«flrd !ir**iU They had 
liberal opinUnut, hut little information, wne * a«rt of m 
puhlioatt feUuwera of Huoimjmrfe, g*«*d nntured mm. «n|i 
little intelligence, Mid no H**d {trimipfea of any km*I, m- 
IKKsklly on religion, 

One evening n l hitch merchant mute, lie J«*«kr4 me full 
in the face and mid ; ** Napoleon m »ll l»iit oimnj««i»-ni , i«st 
there ia one thing he eimn«4 tl«», iiwke « iHiti huun \mu* m* 
KnglMmmu,” l tuiked him to drink ustlu me, 

Amttng the nfcray vlmUm, wm n Uerman who 1»4 formerly 
studied &t J®t». Wit luamin*’ tt-irini* ni o«r*\ I l»4 
told him at told© that I wm Jetiernwr (tnm m *»ne 
After dinner, whim w# t«d g«iM mite, I mul, " I «m> 

“ You are,” he wiid, intemi|»ti*ig m\ **«» i<ugh4tumn. n 
—* “ Who told y»n bo I” Kvmli««iy, Wm> i«n not mt 
liottook a few c%a ngot*" — •* Yri’* - ' ’• And did >»'“ 1144 
next a gimtlenmii in gnt'ii, n F**rett@r1 H i ** I 

thought ^eu must l» the mmtt fh»*n the ?*•»,, My 

ffttlter mud you talked with Mdimmlde dm-tmv. wAi 

enough to deenive » Fmmhiium, - hut im hml 4*«»l4 %oii 
had oHiajmd from Altotm, 1 wiw here it few tky* mh Mel 
after you luul left th® rootti I ^miI to tit# #ohut#h * Wh« t-« tl»t 
gontlomuu 1 ’ 11® mid, ' i?mt> un AttgW* t|til wut lifett 
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jouer l’Allemand, mais c’est un bon enfant, — nons le laiasons 
passer. 5 ” 

This information rather assured than alarmed me. From 
my companions here I had no apprehension ; but I had letters 
from Stansfeld telling me on no account to return to Hamburg. 

At length, on the 8th of September, after various disap¬ 
pointments, the master of the little vessel in which I had 
taken my passage came to me with the news that he should 
weigh anchor in an hour. 

I went to my landlady and paid my bill, my portmanteau 
being already gone. I said to her, “ Do you know what coun- 
tiyman I am 1 ” — “ Lord love you! ” she cried out, “every one 
knows you. When you walk in the streets, the children say, 

‘ Da geht der Englander.’ ” — “ And the Italian officers, do 
they know who I ami” — “ To be sure they do. I have heard 
them 'speak about you when they did not suppose I understood 
them. It is useful in our situation to know more than people 
are aware of. They like you. I have heard them say they 
had no doubt you had run away from the Danes. And I am 
very sure that if they were ordered to take you up, they would 
give you an opportunity of escape.” This I believe. I sent a 
friendly message to them, with an apology for not taking for¬ 
mal leave. 

I made my voyage in a poor little vessel with a cargo of 
salt fish on board. The voyage lasted five long days. There 
was no passenger but myself; and the crew consisted of only 
four or five, including boys. One night we had a storm, and I 
was shut up alone in the cabin. I never before felt such en¬ 
tire wretchedness. 

On the other hand, the pleasure was intense when the mas¬ 
ter came to me in my cabin, and said I should have something 
good for breakfast if I would get up. I had just begun to 
have an appetite. On my rising he poured part of a bowl of 
cream into my cup. I was quite astonished, and, hastening on 
deck, found myself surrounded by picturesque and romantic 
masses of rock on every side. We were on the coast of Swe¬ 
den, not far from Dalaro, the port of Stockholm. On these 
barren and naked rocks I saw some huts, and a momentary 
feeling of envy towards the happy residents on those quiet 
solid spots of earth caused me to laugh at myself. 

Dalaro is a miserable little village in a wild position at the 
mouth of the winding river on which Stockholm is built. Here 
passengers are accustomed to alight, as the windings of the 




river render the voyage long. My intention, however, way to 
remain in the vessel; but I was led to change my plan. My 
portmanteau was brought to me quite wet. It had fallen into 
the water ; and this accident afforded me another opportunity 
of witnessing the kindness of strangers. The collector of the 
customs could speak Swedish only, but, through a person pres¬ 
ent who knew English, he invited me to spend the evening at 
his house. Calling his servants, and asking me for my key, he 
opened my box, and all my clothes and linen were at once seized 
and carried off by the women. My books and papers were care¬ 
fully collected, and laid on a stove to dry. In a few minutes I 
was told that my host was going to fetch his wife, who was on a 
visit to a friend, and I was invited to accompany him. We 
entered a stately boat, and were rowed by six men, through — 
what shall I say 1 — streets and valleys of stone, a labyrinth 
of rocks and water. We alighted at steps which led to a neat 
house, surrounded by fir-trees, the only trees of the place. 
There Madame had been, but she was gone. The master of 
the house, a sea-captain, named Blum, spoke a little bad Eng¬ 
lish,. and regaled me with dried beef, biscuit, and brandy. It 
was a scene, and my companions were fit for the characters of a 
romance. On our return by another water-way we found the 
lady and her sister had arrived. They were pretty women, 
and spoke a little French. My supper was nice, and consisted 
chiefly of novelties ; dried goose (cured as we cure hams, and 
as red), salt fish, oaten cakes, and hot custard. 

After supper, seeing that I was fatigued, the lady of the 
house took a candle, and said she would accompany me to my 
room. Those who were present rose; I was shown into a neat 
room with a bed in an alcove, and they sat with me five 
minutes, as if they were paying me a visit in my own apart¬ 
ment. When I got up next morning, after a long and sound 
night’s sleep, I found in an antechamber all my clothes dry 
and dean, die linen washed and ironed. 

The next day, the 15th of September, I proceeded to Stock¬ 
holm. The drive in a little wagon or open chaise, not broad¬ 
er at the wheels than a sedan chair, was very amusing. I 
passed a succession of yocky and wooded scenes, with many 
pieces of water, —• I could not tell whether sea or lake. . In 
addition to the fir, I noticed the birch, and a few oaks; but 
the latter seemed to languish. Few houses were to be seen, — 
all of wood bedaubed with red ochre, which at a distance gives 
the appearance of a brick building. The road was most excel- 
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lent, and the horses, though small, were capital goers. We 
kept on in one trot without intermission, and made the jour¬ 
ney in less than five hours. 

“ The entrance into Stockholm, through the southern sub¬ 
urb ” (I wrote at the time), “ disappoints the expectation raised 
by the brilliant view in the distance ; for the greater number 
of the houses are low and poor, some even roofed with earth, 
and the larger houses have an uncomfortable air of nakedness 
and coldness from the absence of architectural decorations, — 
the windows without sills, the fronts without cornice, pediment, 
&c. But its position is singularly striking. In England — 
but then it would be no longer Stockholm — it would be one 
of the most remarkable cities in the world. In other words, 
were English capital and English enterprise applied to it, it 
would be unrivalled. It stands on seven islands, but is cut 
into three great divisions by large basins of water, two salt and 
one fresh, which are not crowded with vessels, but are beautiful 
streets of still water, exhibiting shores at various distances and 
of diversified character. The island on which stand the royal 
palace and the state buildings presents a remarkable mass of 
picturesque and romantic objects.” 

More than thirty years ago I wrote this description in a let¬ 
ter. I have since seen Edinburgh, Rome, Venice, Naples, and 
Palermo ; and I now think, if I am not deceived by imperfect 
recollection, that Stockholm would, for beauty of situation, 
bear comparison with any of these. 

Having fixed myself in the best hotel in the city, I delivered 
a letter which had been given to me at Dalaro. It was ad¬ 
dressed to a young man, named Tode, a merchant’s clerk, who 
I was assured knew English, was intelligent and obliging, and 
would be proud to be my cicerone. I found him all this, and 
even more. He was my companion to churches, palaces, and 
public buildings, and was most kind and assiduous in his at¬ 
tentions. 

I also went in search of a lady not unknown in the literary 
world, and who as a poetess is still recollected with respect un¬ 
der the name of Amelia von Imhoff. She had been Maid of 
Honor to one of the Duchesses of Saxe-Weimar, which office 
she held when I visited Weimar in 1803-4. Her reputation 
she owed chiefly to an Idyllic tale, “ Die Schwester yon Les¬ 
bos.” She had married a Swedish general, Von Helwig. I 
was received by her with great cordiality. During my stay at 
Stockholm, Herr von Helwig was from home. I was almost 
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and she instantly mote a note intimating that she should 
bring with her an English gentleman, a personal friend, just 
arrived. There came an answer, in which the Countess ex¬ 
pressed her regret that her dinner was not such as she could 
with propriety set before a foreign gentleman. She would re¬ 
ceive me some other day. Frau von Helwig laughed at this, 
and with reason. I went, and certainly never was present at 
a more copious banquet, or one at which the company seemed 
more distinguished, judging by title and appearance. I can¬ 
not specify foreign dishes after thirty-six years, but I did make 
a memorandum that I xised eleven plates at the meal. One 
national custom I recollect. The company being assembled 
in the drawing-room before dinner, two large silver waiters 
were brought in, one full of liqueur glasses of brandy, the otbor 
of little pieces of bread and cheese. Whilst these were being 
carried round to the gentlemen, the ladies went by themselves 
into the dining-room; and when we followed ive found them 
seated at table, every alternate chair being left vacant. This 
was an interesting day, and I regret that I am not better able 
to remember the conversation, which was indicative of the 
state of opinion among the Swedish gentry and nobility at a 
most critical period. 

This was the l'6th of September, and it should be borne in 
mind that Copenhagen capitulated to the English on the 7th, 
and that before very long (March, 1809) the King of Sweden 
was driven from the throne. Partly by my own observation 
at the dinner-party, and partly by the information given me 
by Frau von Helwig, I became fully aware of the unpopularity 
of the King. I was struck by the coldness with which every 
remark I made in his praise was received; but I was in some 
measure prepared for this by what I had heard from the min¬ 
ister at Altona. On my reading to him Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
his. only comment was that the poet had happily and truly de¬ 
scribed • the King as “ above all consequences ”; and on my 
eulogizing the King to Herr von Engerstrom for his heroic 
refusal ; to negotiate with Buonaparte, the reply was, “ Per¬ 
sonae ne doute que le roi soit un homme d’honneur.” 

Among the company were two military men of great per¬ 
sonal dignity, and having the most glorious titles imaginable. 
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One was a knight of the “ Northern Star ” ; the other a knight 
of tho “ Great Boar,” tho constellation. I‘ hail boon intro¬ 
duced as a German, and wan talking with these Chevaliers 
when Krau von llelwig joined uh, and said something that be¬ 
trayed my being an EngliHhman. Immediately one of them 
turned away. Tho cause wan ko obvious that, my friend wan 
a little piqued, and remonstrated with him. He made an 
awkward apology, and unsiuwoHsfully denied her imputation. 
Thin anti-Engl mb feeling wan ho general in Sweden at thin 
time that 1 was advised to travel as a Gorman through the 
country, mid in fact did bo. 

On tha 18th 1 dined with Frau von ITelwig. She had in¬ 
vited to meet me a man whom I was happy to wee, and whoste 
name will mirvive among the memorable liameH of the hint ago. 
1 refer to tho patriotic Arndt, lie had fled from the pro 
Hoription of lUjonaparte. Ilia life was threatened, for he wan 
accused, whether with truth l do not know, of being-file ait 
thor of tho book for tho mtblioutiou of which Salm had been 
ahot. My falling in with him now canned mo to mid his 
works, and ooeoHiouod my translating entire his prophecy in 
tho year 180f) of the iimurreotion of the Sjlaniards, whieli 
actually took place within less than a year of our rmctmlrt in 
Sweden. This I inserted in a review * of Wordsworth's 
pamphlet on tho convention of (Hntra. I wan delighted by 
this lively little man, very spirited and luminous in bis eon ■ 

vorsation, and with none of thou® mystifying abstractions of 

whieh his writings are full- Ho spoke with groat admiration 
of our H Percy’s Itoliquoa.” 

On the 21st I act out on my journey to Oottenlmrg, having 
bought a conveyance, with whip and other accompaniments, 
wiiicli altogetlier coat mo about X >1. The peamudH are obliged 
to supply horses, and l paid 0 </. per horse for each stage of 
about seven miles. My driver was somet imes a man or boy, 
but sometimes also a woman or girl. I am not accustomed to 
make economical statements, but it is worth mentioning that, 

. including tho loss on the resale of my carriage, the whole ex 
peiiHo of my journey, over 3F»0 miles, during seven days, was 
less than X (> 1 I had been furnished with a curd, not bigger 
than my hand, and yet containing all the Swidish words 1 
should want. With this I managed to pass through the coun¬ 
try, without mooting with any incivility or inoonvtnuenee ; 
and, after what I have said as to expense, i need not add, 
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■without being imposed upon. How many Swedes will say tha 
same of a journey in England % * The only occasion on which 
I thought I had reason to complain, was when a peasant pro¬ 
vided for my driver a child who could not hold the reins. 

With the name of Sweden I had associated no other idea 
than that of barren rocks; but during the first four days of 
my journey, in which I left behind me two hundred and fifty 
miles, there was an uninterrupted succession of beautiful forest 
scenery. The roads were admirable, needing no repair, for 
the substance was granite. There was no turnpike from begin¬ 
ning to end. The scenery was diversified by a number of lakes, 
every now and then a small neat town, or a pretty village, and 
a very few country-houses. The fir, or pine, and beech were 
almost the only trees. 

I reached Gottenburg on the 27th. The environs of the 
town consist of masses of rock with very scanty intersticos of ' 
meagre vegetation, — a scene of dreary barrenness ; yet com¬ 
merce has enriched this spot, and the Gottenburg merchants; 
as I witnessed, partake of the luxuries which wealth can trana 
port anywhere. 

On the 30th I commenced my voyage homewards ; the ag* 
of steam was not come, but after a comfortable passage of eign 
days, I sighted the coast of my native country. We landed o 
Harwich on the afternoon of the 7th of October. 

H. C. E. to T. E. 

Harwich, 7th October, 1807. 

Thank God I once more touch English land. To-night 
mean to sleep at Witham. To-morrow I shall be in tow 
And I suppose before long shall come to Bury. I shall in t 
mean while expect your letter- of congratulation. 

Kind love to father, sister, little Tom, and everybody. 


CHAPTEE XII. 

7EEY soon after my return from Holstein, Mr. Walter } 
V posed that I should remain in the service of tho Time, 
a sort of foreign, editor; that is, I was to translate from 
foreign papers, and write on foreign politics. This engageti' 
began at the close of the year; and I entered on my dutie 
high spirits. I could not easily find in my life a six month 
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which I was more happy in every respect. I began to feel that 
I had something to do, and could do it. In looking back on 
my work, I see nothing to be proud of in it; but it connected 
me with public life, and that at least was agreeable. And 
though I did not form a portion of the literary society of 
London, I was brought into its presence. 

It was my practice to go to Printing House Square at five, 
and to remain there as long as there was anything to he done. 

After a time I had the name of editor, and as such opened 
all letters. It was my office to cut out odd articles and para¬ 
graphs from other papers, decide on the admission of corre¬ 
spondence, &c.; but there was always a higher power behind. 
While I was in my room, Mr. Walter was in his, and there the 
great leader, the article that was talked about, was written. 
Nor did I ever write an article on party politics during my 
continuance in that post. I may, however, add, that in Feb¬ 
ruary I inserted a letter with my initials, which was, I believe, 
of real use to the government. It is to be found in the paper 
printed on February 13th. It is a justification of the English 
government for the seizure of the Danish ships. The Ministry 
defended themselves very ill in the House of Commons. In my 
letter, I stated the fact that the Holstein post-office refused to 
take in my letters to England, and alleged as a reason that 
Buonaparte had obliged the government to stop the communi¬ 
cation with England. The same evening, in the House of 
Lords, this fact was relied upon by the Marquis of Wellesley 
as conclusive. Indeed, it was more to the purpose than any 
fact alleged by the government speakers. 

In the month of March I was invited to dine with Southey 
at Dr. Aikin’s. I was charmed with his person and manners, 
and heartily concurred with him in his opinions on the war. I 
copy from a letter to my brother : “ Southey said that he and 
Coleridge were directly opposed in politics. He himself thought 
the last administration (Whig) so impotent that he could con¬ 
ceive of none worse except the present; while Coleridge main¬ 
tained the present Ministry to be so corrupt that he thought it 
impossible there could be a worse except the late.” On poetry 
we talked likewise : I bolted my critical philosophy, and was de¬ 
fended by Southey throughout. ,1 praised Wordsworth’s “ Son¬ 
nets” and preface. In this, too, Southey joined ; he said that 
the sonnets contain the profoundest political wisdom, and the 
preface he declared to be “ the quintessence of the philosophy 
of poetry.” 
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companied him to Mr. Hardcastle’s, at Haleham, Deptford, 
with whom Mrs. Clarkson was on a visit. Wordsworth re¬ 
ceived me very cordially, owing, I have no doubt, to a favor¬ 
able introduction by Mrs. Clarkson, aided, of course, by nay 
perfect agreement with him in politics ; and my enthusiastic 
and unconcealed admiration of his poetry gave me speedy ad¬ 
mission to his confidence. At this first meeting he criticised 
unfavorably Mrs. Barbauld’s poetry, which I am the less .un¬ 
willing to mention as I have already recorded a later estimate 
of a different kind. He remarked that there is no genuine 
feeling in the line, 

la what brown hamlet dost thou joy ? * 

He said, “Why brown, V' He also objected to Mrs. Bar¬ 
bauld’s line, 

“ The lowliest children of the ground, moss-rose and violet,” &c. 

“ Now,” said he, “moss-rose is a shrub.” The last remark, 
is just, but I dissent from the first; for evening harmonizes 
with content, and the brown hamlet is the evening hamlet, 
Collins has with exquisite beauty described the coming on ©J? 
evening: — 

“ And hamlets brown, and dim discovered spires.” 

Wordsworth, in my first tete-brtHe with him, spoke freely’ 
and praisingly of his own poems, which I never felt to bo un¬ 
becoming, but the contrary. He said he thought of writing 
essay on “ Why bad Poetry pleases.” He never wrote it, —— ft 
loss to our literature. He spoke at length on the connection 
of poetry' with moral principles as well as with a knowledge 
of the principles of human nature. He said he could not **©- 
spect the mother who could read without emotion his poem, 

“ Once in a lonely hamlet I sojourned.” 

He said he wrote his “ Beggars ” to exhibit the power of 
physical beauty and health and vigor in childhood, even in it 
state of moral depravity. He desired popularity for his 

“ Two voices are there, one is of the sea,” 
as a test of elevation and moral purity. 

# I have a distinct recollection of reading in the Monthly 
view a notice of the first volume of Coleridge’s poems hefom ] 

* Ode to Content. 
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went abroad in 1800, and of the delight the extracts gave 
me; and my friend Mrs. Clarkson having become intimate 
with him, he was an object of interest with me on my return 
from Germany in 1805. And when he delivered lectures in 
the year 1808, she wished me to interest myself in them. I 
needed, however, no persuasion. It was out of my power to 
be a regular attendant, but I wrote to her two letters, which 
have been printed, for want of fuller materials, in the “ Notes 
and Lectures on Shakespeare,” edited by Mrs. Henry Cole¬ 
ridge.* At the time of my attending these lectures I had no 
personal acquaintance with Coleridge. I have a letter from 
him, written in May, 1808, sending me an order for admission. 
He says : “ Nothing but endless interruptions, and the neces¬ 
sity of dining out far oftener than is either good for me, or 
pleasant to me, joined with reluctance to move (partly from 
exhaustion by company I cannot keep out, for one cannot, 
dare not always be ‘ not at home,’ or ‘ very particularly en¬ 
gaged,’— and the last very often will not serve my turn) 
these, added to my bread-and-cheese employments, -j- my 
lectures, which are — bread and cheese, i. e. a very losing bar¬ 
gain in a pecuniary view, have prevented me day after day 
from returning your kind call. I will as soon as I can. In 
the mean time I have left your name with the old woman and 
the attendants in the office, as one to whom I am always ‘ at 
home ’ when I am at home. For Wordsworth has taught me 
to desire your acquaintance, and to esteem you; and need I 
add that any one so much regarded by my friend Mrs. Clark¬ 
son can never be indifferent, &c., &c., to S. T. Coleridge.” t 

* Pickering, 1846. 

t I find among my papers two pages of notes of Coleridge’s lecture, Febru¬ 
ary 5,1808: — 

Feb. 5th, 1808. Lecture 2d on Poetry (Shakespeare), &c. 

Detached Minutes. 

The Grecian Mythology exhibits the symbols of the powers of nature and 
Hero-worship blended together. Jupiter both a King of Crete and the per¬ 
sonified Sky. 

Bacchus expressed the organic energies of the Universe which work by 
passion, — a joy without consciousness; while Minerva, &c., imported the 
pre-ordaining intellect. Bacchus expressed the physical origin of heroic 
character, a felicity beyond prudence. 

In the devotional hymns to Bacchus the germ of the first Tragedy. Men 
like to imagine themselves to be the characters they treat of, —hence dramatic 
representations. The exhibition of action separated from the devotional feel¬ 
ing. The Dialogue became distinct from the Chorus. 

The Greek tragedies were the Biblical instruction for the people. 

Comedy arose from the natural sense of ridicule which expresses itself 
naturally in mimicry. 

Mr. Coleridge, in Italy, heard a quack in the street, who was accosted by 


vited to dinner by this beau-ideal, of an English sport sman * 
■who was also well known as a Whig politician and a man 
honor. A few months afterwards I met him in London, wh®** 
I was walking with Lamb. Sir Charles shook hands with ti/h 
and asked where my regiment was. I evaded the quesfet&tt* 
Lamb was all astonishment — “I had no idea that yon 
Sheridan.” — “Nor do I. That is Sir Charles Bunbury,**<' 
“ That’s impossible. I have known him to be Sheridan 
my life. That shall be Sheridan. You thief! you 
stolen ray Sheridan! ” 

That I did not quite neglect my German studies is shflf*** 
by my having translated for the Monthly Repository LesaliJg** 
“ Education of the Race.” * 

Though I had not the remotest intention now of studyW 
the law, yet during this spring I luckily entered mytdtf * 
member of the Middle Temple; and I at the same time 


his servant-boy smartly; a dialogue ensued which pleased the mob; the 
thequa^k, haying perceived the good effect of an adjunct, hired ft t$0 * 
talkynth. him. In this way a play might have originated. 

P rama i kke the ancient, originated in religion. The 
Qsbwited uie miracles and splendid scenes of religion. 

arc>se tr° m l he necessity of amusing and instructing 

it- ^heentireignorance of the ancient Drama occasioned the reprodut 
it on the restoration of literature. 

and the Clown are the legitimate descendants from tlio Vim *» 
Tnixp/i 0 w-fh e f?^ Cient f^ 0 T e ^^ , . J the early ages, very ludicrous image* KN* 
ae l lOUS lde , as \ not without a separate attention hAtagr f4 
to fee solemn trnths; the people had no sense of impiety; they enloywai 

CoS» a lr re y6t instruction the serious JtT « 

M S: at Helmstadt, in which God wtu* np 
The descendants of Cain did not j*«fl 
nesa- wbUft ^ ^far, aad received boxes of the ear for thewPwl 
n m ThntrrtfhrlfnrP,°i Abe *answered their catechism well. Tta» D* 

the Lord ’s Prayer backwards. 

mind from attending to the wW§W 
himanifcv fexremfr 111 worst state was not sepamtJS 

•S^SmaSS ctobST*''* int " fer “ a >- Mahomet...!*, t. 

.tythalr 1116 popular and the learned writ 

vmtild have G mduSf) de T^frL^ 0n J nbute f l ?‘ ectL fy eac h other. The bm% 

wanted a ^ h p e . 

but thev also rkr-m ^ toaangs. T he many foel what is IjMdlf 

^The vJmi ’Slf 

Bible and also Hervey’s “ Meditations.’' S 1Ue vul ff ar *** 

t I he character of Hamlet, &e. ftfll 

m L, 1806 , pp, 412 , 46 ?. J 
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cised myself in business speaking by attending at the Surrey 
Institution. 

During some weeks my mind was kept in a state of agita¬ 
tion in my editorial capacity. The Spanish revolution had 
broken out, and as soon as it was likely to acquire so much 
consistency as to become a national concern, the Times , of 
course, must have its correspondent in Spain ; and it was said, 
who so fit to write from the shores of the Bay of Biscay, as he 
who had successfully written from the banks of the Elbe 1 I 
did not feel at liberty to reject the proposal of Mr. Walter that 
I should go, but I accepted the offer reluctantly. I had not 
the qualifications to be desired, but then I had experience. 
I had some advantage also in the friendship of Amyot, who 
gave me letters which were eventually of service; and I was 
zealous in the cause of Spanish independence. 

I left London by the Falmouth mail on the night of July 
19th, reached Falmouth on the 21st, and on the 23d embarked 
in a lugger belonging to government,—the Black Joke, Cap¬ 
tain Alt. The voyage was very rough, and as I afterwards 
learnt, even dangerous. We were for some time on a lee 
shore, and obliged to sail with more than half the vessel under 
water; a slight change in the wind-would have overset us; 
but of all this I was happily ignorant. 

I landed at Corunna on the evening of Sunday, July 31st, 
and was at once busily employed. I found the town in a state 
of great disorder; but the excitement was a joyous one, the 
news having just arrived of the surrender of A French army in 
the south under Marshal Dupont. This little town, lying in 
an out-of-the-way comer of Spain, was at this period of impor¬ 
tance, because, being the nearest to England, it became the point 
of communication between the Spanish and English govern¬ 
ments. The state of enthusiastic feeling in Galicia, as well as 
in every other province of Spain where the French were not, 
rendered the English objects of universal interest. I took 
with me several letters of introduction, both to merchants and 
to men in office, but they were hardly necessary. As soon as 
I could make myself intelligible in bad Spanish, and even be¬ 
fore, with those who understood a little French, I was accept¬ 
able everywhere, and I at once felt that I should be in no 
want of society. I put myself in immediate connection with 
the editor of the miserable little daily newspaper, and from 
him I obtained Madrid papers and pamphlets. There were 
also a number of Englishmen in the place, — some engaged in 



Hotham, with whom and his officers I soon formed an m-* 
teresting acquaintance. Of the town itself I shall merely say 
flits : it lies at the extremity of one horn of a bay, and is very 
picturesque in its position. The rocks which run along the 
tongue of land are exceedingly beautiful; on that tongue, 
between the city and the sea, are numerous low windmills, 
which, as I first saw them in the dusk of evening, made 
me think that Don Quixote needed not to have beon so very 
to mistake them for giants. As I looked on the narrow 
•Greets of the town, and the low and small houses with shoots 


throwing the rain-water into the middle of the street, the 
thought more than once occurred to me, that probably in the 
tineas of good Queen Bess the streets of London presented a 
■siwwiiiife s imilar appearance. The windows are also doors, 
aad every house has its balcony, on which, when it is in the 
the occupants spend much time. The intrigues of 
which the Spanish plays and romances are full aro facilitated 
y the architecture, — it being equally easy to get access by 
1 jy w in dow s and escape from the roof. The beggars are 
picturesque,' and have in their rags a virtuosity 
wartfey a nation whose most characteristic literature consists 
m eegipr-romances. 


JtL 0. JR. to T. R. 

In the evening about seven all is life and activity. The 
especially those towards the bay, and it is 
Wii^frrSf At - lf r eV ! ryb0dy 1 had a wishing-cap all tho world 
k SELST u7° or m three hours - The beauty of tho 
There is a voluptuous feeling in 
whadt difiuses joy, so that a man nood not 

it a {eUcit 7> which rend ora 

^ when we add tho lan- 

§x tbs Indolence of the Spanish character.^^ ™ ^ ^ 

'tmstl that left™ toi?* / orward b y every 

• Mv Uto- ^ ^ SP the time bet ween the 

m of B ^ acny ” a « d 

’ la8t ° n J,U,U ^ a6 » 


-^uiuiumy au, 

■*-* *"• AugMt 2 , w ,„ 
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roooption and tranraniiwum of intolligonao in translating tho 
public docuiuouts and in writing comments, I was anxious 
to conceal tho nature of my occupation, but t found it neons- 
wiry from time to time to take Home friends into my euuil* 
deuce. 

Among tho earliest mid latest of my t’ormina ueipmintnueo 
were tlto ollioorH of the thjfamr, 1 benumt especially inti 
mate with Lieutenants Stikm and Bonks, and Midshipman 

■** » »«H« 1 . 1 ,» it ..1 . 1 .. i* 


each other. This porhn|»s in tho natural eouMtHpionmi where, 
ns in this instance, each felt that in the hour of danger ho 
might owe his life to his ooinmnions. 1 at length imagined I 
could be happy on shiplxumf. Those young men and I rum 
derod each other mutual Horvice. My lodgings worn fmpumt* 
ly their homo, and they assisted mo in the transmission of 
letters. I introduced them to jmrluora at hails, and gained 
credit with tho ladies for ho doing. 

There wore several honsra at which 1 used to vWfc; oeca* 
sioimlly I was invited to a formal Tertulia. At fch«wt Turtu- 
lias tho ladies sit with their backs against tho wall on an ele¬ 
vated floor, such as wo nets in old hulk Tho gentlemen sit 
before thorn, each cavalier on a very small «tmw isit touted 
chair before his chom, and often with his guitar, on which ho 
kliuipers, and by aid of which, if remirt any truly, hit can 
make love without being detected, Tho company lasing scat 
ed, a largo silver plate it given to each jpuwfc, and ttwt a cup 
of rich and most dolMona ehooolata la taken, then, to eor* 
root It, a pint tumbler of eold water, Proaomd fruits and 

«how tho high npirit* and tho favorable prospects which animated the HptnMt 
people at tho time <»r hla urrival. “ When wo con-dder, ni U offl.dnllv bated, 
that not a Frmchmnn emit in nil AmMudn, «<w in hm<h; that in Portugal, 
•• mint TOimhm in ti Htato of ulogo ; tlmt nil the Smith of Sonin P five, and tlmt 
in the North tho Into victories of tlio pntrloH hi Aithkoii tmvo broken tin* . 
mnnirtUUm hotwcon tlio French fnrrtm in Pte-iiv and Cut.dmdft, wc need tr»t 
four the woody omnndpiitlon ».r the cnpitid, mid tlm nunprcwlmi of (he French 
foren within tho provinces m\j<duhig ihiyonno. When this arrives it wilt Iw 
whotUor ilia long-mi uf tho |«*won of tlio North, wHI m of rim 

wnolii I'ruiwh people*, umy nut (1ml nn witl* ntul wliMlit*r thu* at lmj#th & |mrim| 
limy not ho put to tlmt tyranny which #ecmed m> (irmly oAtahiniioti" 

rlio next comnnnilctitioii (August 4) announced the surrender«»f Dmmuit** 
army; mid the third (on Antrim 8) the flight of .Wph Naiw.lemi from Madrid. 

Om Hpptatrihpr Ufl, Mr* Uobhi#$uii wrltw? 14 TIip jgiorlnit* hii<1 
exertions of tho Spanish Patriot*, of which It I* itiine correct to •ay that (tw 
Spaniard* hociuno soldiers iu performing thorn, than tlmt they t informed them 
been use they wore wild lor*, ended in tlio capture or destruction of ft» greater 
part of tho mimeratw farce* which hud penetrated the interior of the etamtrv, 
while tho few that could offoct their oschih* were driven fej die Mert he m 
provinces.” 
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other sweetmeats follow in abundance, and these in their turn 
are corrected by a second pint of water. Nothing can exceed 
the dulness of these parties, but I found them useful as les¬ 
sons in Spanish. It was not till October that I had admission 
to the tables of the Spanish gentry. I dined usually at the 
Fontana d’Oro, the chief hotel, where the dinners were the 
worst I was ever condemned to sit down to, — the meat bad, 
and rendered intolerable by garlic. The only excellent meat 
was the Spanish ham, cured with sugar; and the only dish for 
an epicure was the otta podrida , a medley to be compared with, 
though differing from, a Yorkshire pie. 

Among my earliest English acquaintance was a Captain 
Kennedy, who filled the office of Minister to the Galician 
Junta. We became well acquainted, and were of use to each 
other. He sang charmingly, and was a very handsome man; 
his mother was the famous Mrs. Kennedy, the actress. 

On the 13th of October the first of a series of events took 
place, which mark one of the most memorable periods of my 
life. On that day there arrived a detachment of English 
troops under the command of Sir David Baird. Luckily for 
myself, I had a few days before become acquainted with Gen¬ 
eral Brodrick, and he had introduced me to Admiral de Conroy, 
who was stationed in the Tonnant , a ship of the line. Captain 
Hancock and I had received an invitation to dine with the 
Admiral this day. In the morning, when I was over my books, 
I was startled by the report of cannon, and, running to the 
ramparts, beheld more than 150 vessels, transports, sailing in 
a double row before a gentle breeze. It was a striking spec¬ 
tacle, and I felt proud of it. But I remarked that the sight 
was rather mortifying than gratifying to the pride of some of 
wie Spanish gentry, who were looking on, and who might feel 
humiliated that their country needed such aid.* We had 
dined, when, on a sudden, the Admiral rose and cried out, 
«Gentlemen! open your quarters”; on our doing which an 
officer placed himself between each two of us. Among the 
armals were Sir David Baird, General Crawford, &c. We had 
half an hour’s formal chat and drank success to the expedition. 


^ r - Rpbmson says in Ins letter of the 22d of October : «In one respect ] 
was almost pleased to remark the indifference of our reception, -they do no 
want us, thom&t^ tantmieux! and God want they ma/not findEnselve 
mistaken! There is great confidence on t£e part ofthe peopleTSiey have nc 
idea, apparently that it is possible for them to be beaten f tlieSe il nm 

fchit“ef;i”r»ip““ parte b rae “ tIo “ e<ii but tMr ° f ““ 
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After remaining a few days in Corunna the troops proceeded 
to the interior, to join the army under Sir John Moore. The 
expedition, I have understood, was ill planned ; the result be¬ 
longs to the history of the war. 

On the 20th there was an arrival which, more than that of 
the English, ought to have gratified the Spaniards. I wit¬ 
nessed a procession from the coast to the Town Hall, of which 
the two leading figures were the Spanish General Eomana and 
the English Minister, Mr. Frere. Few incidents in the great 
war against Napoleon can be referred to as rivalling in roman¬ 
tic interest the escape of the Spanish soldiers under General 
Eomana from the North of Germany; but, on beholding tho 
hero, my enthusiasm subsided. Eomana looked, in my eyes, 
like a Spanish barber. I was therefore less surprised and 
vexed than others were when, in the course of events, ho 
showed himself to be an ordinary character, having no just 
sense of what the times and the situation required from the 
Spanish nation. On the other hand, I received a favorable 
impression from the person and address of Mr. Frere. And 
when, in a few months, the public voice in England was raised 
against him as the injudicious counsellor who imperilled tho 
English army by advising their advance on Madrid, my own 
feeling was that he was unjustly treated. 

On November 3d there was an arrival from England, which 
was to me a source of some amusement. Early in the morning a 
servant from my friend Madame Mosquera * came in great 
haste to request that I would go to her immediately. I found 
her full of .bustle and anxiety. “ There is just arrived,” said 
she, “ an English grandeza , — a lord and lady of high rank. 
They will dine on board their ship, and come here in the even¬ 
ing. All the arrangements arc made : I am to attend them in 
a carriage on shore, and the Duke of Ycraguas is to accom¬ 
pany me; and there must be a second gentleman, and we hopo 
you will go with us. They are to take a refresco here, and to¬ 
morrow they are to dine with the Countess Bianci. You are 
to be invited to be at the dinner; and what I want of you 
now is that you instruct me how I am to receive my lord and 
lady.” My first inquiry was who these great persons were. 
No other than my Lord and Lady Holland. My determina¬ 
tion was at once taken. I told Madame that it was impossible 
for me to attend her on shore ; I was not of noble birth, nor 
a fit companion for the descendant and representative of Co- 

* Mr. Robinson sometimes spells this name Mosoliera. 

8* L 
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Iambus. Colonel Kennedy, by birtb .no better than myself, 
was, in virtue of bis diplomatic position, the first Englishman 
at Corunna, and must therefore be invited. (Poor Kennedy 
received his invitation, and when he heard that he owed to me 
the honor, he declared he would never forgive me, for he and 
the Duke and the Baroness were made to sit in the carriage 
between three and four hours waiting for the mistress of Hol¬ 
land House.) As to the reception, I said, you have only to do 
for them what you would do for the Spanish grandees of the 
first rank, — and besides the usual chocolate and sweetmeats, 
send up tea and bread-and-butter. That there might be no 
mistake I requested a loaf to be brought, and I actually cut a 
couple of slices as thin as wafers, directing that a plate should 
be filled with such. The tea equipage I was assured was ex¬ 
cellent,— procured in London. I said there would be no im¬ 
propriety in my meeting my lord and lady at the house, and 
therefore promised to attend. After a wearisome waiting on 
our part, the noble visitors and their escort arrived. Lady 
Holland, with her stately figure and grand demeanor ; my 
lord, with his countenance of bonhomie and intelligence ; a 
lad, said to be the second son of the Duke of Bedford, a Lord 
Something Russell, — perhaps the present Prime Minister * of 
England; and a gentleman whom I have heard called satiri¬ 
cally Lady Holland’s atheist, a Mr. Allen, but better known as 
aa elegant scholar and Edinburgh reviewer, who in that char¬ 
acter fell into a scrape by abusing some Greek that was by 
m . The party was a small one. In a few minutes after 
tne arrival of the guests the refresco was brought in. All the 
servants were in gala dresses, and a table being set out in the 
large reception-room, a portly man brought in a huge silver 

T charger 011 whicl1 in Italian pic- 

John the Ba ptist is usually brought by Her- 

TVr * 8nver dish was p i?ed "p 

of Bread-and-butter an inch thick, sufficient to 
feed Westminster School. This was set down 

S ?J“F te "- tra y ° f g»* “<1 red fCeuoh 

SiSn i )een P lcked U P at Wapping. This was covered 
17 f*- 8OT ? °I earthenware? Ae tlpot wS 

™ rf tm, had probably not been in use for yearsS? 

to pour out a cup, which she ran with to ruy lady, 

* This was written in 1848. 



xnothor oup to Ix>nl Holland. She was full of ssoal, wid her 
little round Hguro perspired with joy and gladness, Mosquora 
saw tho ridicule of tho exhibition and tried to keep her littok, 
twitching her gown and. whiHperiug audibly, “ Molly, you are 
mad!” Hho, however, ran to mo full of glee, “ Have not £ 
iono well 1 ” Tho gentlemen were glad to impure of us, tho 
residents, tho news of the day. laird Holland was known to 
to among tho warmest Mends of tho Spanish cause; in that 

respect differing from tho policy of his Whig friends, who by 

nothing so much estranged me from their party os by their 

endeavor to force tho English government to abandon tho 
Spanish patriots. 

Before tlio events ooourrod which precipitated the departure 
;>f us all, I had made tho acquaintance of one highly interest- 
ing and remarkable woman. This wok Madame Lavaggi. Her 
husband waa tho Treasurer of the kingdom, that is of Halida. 
Ho owed his place, and indeed everything, to her, — lie was 
younger than she, and a well-looking man. She was one of the 
plainest women £ ever saw, —■ I should say tho very plainest. 

Phn wn« huntt. nml mHm flm lmwl tti till fhittmj 541»ft 


had character and energy', and £ felt more interest in her eon 
rermtion than in tliat of any other ttemm. But sho was alto 
pother uncKlucated. Hhe spoke French very ill, and eouhl hanlly 
write, — for instance, in a short note sho »|«ilt qmmi^ mtti, 
but her seal against the French rendered her olocpwmt, almost 
poetical. She wm very religious, and loyal without lining to’ 
wnsiblo to tho abuses of tho government Her father hod been 
Prime Minister under Charles VI., and she was fond of relating 
that at one time six jsirtfolios or stalls of office were held by him. 
At her house I was a frequent and favored guest, and I was able 
to return these civilities by substantial services. 

Tho time was approaching when these services would Ik* 
wanted. Before this occurred, however, I determined on 
baking a holiday, and having made tho acquaintance of Mur* 
phy, tho architect who wrote a lawk on “The (lothio Ardhitee- 
tur® of Portugal,” proposed that wo should go together to Mad¬ 
rid ; he agreed to this, and wont to buy a carriage for our jour¬ 
ney, hut returned with tiro information, which was a great se¬ 
cret, that it was not adyisablo to advance, for the EnglWt army 
was on its retreat I This was on Novemlwr 2hi* 

* In hi* letter of November 19th, Mr. Rnhftiwm «v*i M M? tart tetter, which 
wm of tho OH), Imported to you tho twxloua fading* with which t wm toptwutsd 
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As the intelligence became daily worse in December, others 
were led to consider how their personal safety might be secured, 
and left the place. This was the means of increasing my inti¬ 
macy with the Lavaggis and the English officers in authority ; 
I became known also to some of the Spaniards in office, including 
members of the Junta, — that is, the Galician government, 
which collectively had the quality of Majesty in formal ad- 


I was repeatedly in the company of Arguelles, the famous 
statesman and orator, whose person and manners inspired me 
with greater respect that those of any other Spaniard. 

In the midst of these troubles I was learning the language 
rapidly, and was able to read Spanish books; and before the 
dose of the year I found myself able to take interest in general 
society. But, excepting Madame Lavaggi, there was not a wo¬ 
man who appeared to have any intelligence or strength of mind, 
though all were warm patriots. There were several agreeable 
women, but only one to be conversed with except on balls and 
operas. When I received from England the famous pamphlet 
of CevaUos, which first exposed to Europe the infamous treat¬ 
ment of the Spanish princes by Buonaparte, I carried it to a 
Spanish lady who spoke French; she looked at the title gravely, 
and returned it saying, “ I never look into any book that is not 
given me by my confessor.” The ordinary conversation of tho 
ladies was frivolous and undignified, but innocent, and their in- 


■when I wrote it You learned from it that the campaign was opened by an 
attack on several parts of the Spanish line by the French; and you were in¬ 
formed that those attacks had been successful.” 

“ November 25 th —The intelligence brought by the Lady Pellew packet 
Corunna is of an unfavorable complexion, yet such as we might perhaps 
iwe expected from the first appearance of Buonaparte upon the theatre of 
7®* , Gen eral Blake’s army, after sustaining repeated attacks, Is said at last to 
mm been completely defeated, while the advanced body of the French have 
®' ? ®®r®aGhed Valladolid. 

fr 0 ® A* 6 English army on its way from Portugal is no less dis- 
wwsgjj. It is said that 3,000 of the men under Sir John Moore are sick.” 

_ ut>rarttxa ’ ■December 8th. —A serious responsibility is incurred by that 

wrachever it was, to which the lamentable delay is to he imputed, 
theamVa J of those troops in the harbor of Corunna. The utter 
for promoting the march of that army was seen with 
esinflMfcfSlL!? British and Spaniards. No man pretends to fix the 
neStkt^,n« n £?!t.i. ri h^ e j can on y. .i uc, ge of those who are privy to the 
obvious* f.-.i the expedition. The sad effect, however, is very 

compelled to retrwJ F“ted British army would not have been 

enonuuHL” treat before 4116 foe i leavm g him a vast reach of territory at his 

by aniw which ’ if not true, has been invented 

brother ISfhent’ £, as aworn that on the 1st of January liis 

™er S hal!be at Madrid, Marshal Bessieres at Lisbon, and himself at Sara- 



This I must statu as tho general impression anti result, 
Shat in tho economical domrtnumt uf our eumjHvigu in Spain 
dtoro was great watte anti mismanagement, amounting to dis 
lonoaty. One clay —— - caw to me Ml of glee, and ttaM: 
‘ I have done a good day’s work i f have jwt & 10 In my podkti 

y - [who was on© of the Oommtssaadat] wanted to buy aoute 

I am not sure of the commodity]. He is bound not to make 
.he purchase himself, so ho told mo whore 1 eottld get it and 
vhat I was to give, and I havo j£ 50 for my commission,” On 
ny expressing surprise, ho said, “ 0 , it is always done in all 
purchases.” 

Another ooourronco, not dishonomhlo in this way, hut still 

WMJft *1 4» 1 * * 4**4 ti MMtdUnt If ...3 «c,wuk k . t.«k ■ » » 4 *4-1 f -Ai-« ... 


jarkation of the troops, there arrived from England a cargo of 
slothing,— a gift from English philanthropists (nrobahly a 
arge proportion of thorn Quakers) to tho Hfjauisu soldiers. 
Tho Supercargo spoke to mo on his arrival, and I told him he 
nust on no account unload, — that uvory hour brought High 

* Oa December 98<t, Mr. Ttol»In*on stmts “A latter from S*km««« iui» 
toaneod that Joeeph, tin* IfBurper, H at Madrid, and to msiliato* «x If 
Spain were already conquered, though no one ob«y> him. 1 * 
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fiws that the transports were collected for the troops, 
Swertln M retreat, and that if 
landed they would become, of course, the prey of J*? 1 
He said he would consult General Brodnck. I s^ the Supo 
careo next dav and he told me that the General had said that 
the safest thi^ for him to do was to carry out 
literally, - land the clothes, get a receipt, and then 
happened he was not to blame. And he acted accordingly 
Some weeks before the actual embarkation Lavftggi a PP“®5 
to me for assistance in placing in security the PJJP«VJJf 
accounts belonging to Galicia, and held by him as Trea ®™*£ 
He could not let it be known that he was about to run 
and therefore requested me to purchase the charter-party or 
one of the merchant vessels lying in the harbor. AdisjJ 
effected. There was a vessel laden with a sort of boans oaliect 
caravanzes, the property of a well-known charactor, ono Gap- 
tain Ashe, who held the charter-party. He became afterwards 
notorious as author of “ The Book ” about the Quoon of George 
IV., which was the subject of so many rumors, and ultimately 
suppressed'. In the transaction with Captain Ashe I took carfe 
to have all the legal documents. When the cargo was CUS~ 

* In a letter to the Times , January 6th, Mr. Robinson writes: “Within ft 
single day everything has changed its appearance in this place; unci botli 
lish and Spanish seem to be seriously alarmed, not for the fate of the country 
alone, or even the province, but of the town and themselves. 

“ On whichever side we look, we see cause for distress; tire enemy advancing 
in the front, Portugal abandoned to the right, the Asturias defenceless to the 
left; and in the distance, uncertainty and obscurity.” # * 

“January 8l/t. — The peril is drawing nigh, and the apprehensions and. fears 
of the unmilitary are therefore increased; but the danger is now unequivocally 
perceived, and people begin to meet it manfully. As a public expression of 
the sense of our situation, the theatre is this evening shut for the first time. 

“ There is a strong sentiment in favor of the English troops, notwithstanding 
thedr ietEeat. This has relieved our minds from a great embarrassment. A 
Spanish populace, especially the female half of it, is no despicable power; and 
it w«r apprehended by some, that in ease the English were unsuccessful, the 
people might ribe in favor of the French. Hitherto, the contrary is apparent, 
t have once or twice heard exclamations from the women which seem to tend 
to a disturbance, exclaiming against the traitors, who had sent for the English 
to be massacred, and then abandoned them.” 

“During the day there has been a number of arrivals. Our streets swarm, 
as a few weeks since, with English officers; but the gayety and splendor which 
graced their first entrance into Spain have given way to a mien and air cer~ 
tsinJy mere congenial with the horrid business of war. I do not moan that 
they manifest any unworthy or dishonorable sentiment; on the contrary, ft» far 
Ml can judge from the flying testimony of those I converse with, tho army has 
throughout endured with patience its privations and long suffering; and, sine© 
its arduous and difficult retreat, displayed an honorable constancy and valor. 
XMy speak with little satiafhctioa or all that they have seen in Spain, and 
i war are hardly just towards the people whom they came to proteoc and 


charged at Plymouth, mmvam.es were so high in price tliat all 
the expenses of tho voyage to England, which ww* not ©on tom 
plated, was defrayed. Tho ship was chorteml to Cadis, to 
which place wo wore Ixiund. I was tho legal owner, and as such 
passed to and fro, 

On January IIth a mimlwr <*f troops arrived, and it was 
aunouuoed that tho French wore near, During this time tho 
Spaniards did not eonwnl their indignation at tho retreat. It 
was affirmed, with what truth I had not tliti means of judging, 
that there worn many passes capable of defence, and that tho 
enemy might have Iwtm easily stopped. Why this easy task 
was not undertaken by General Humana was never explained 
to me. But I certainly heard from the retreating officers 
themselves tliat the retreat was more prejasrly a flight, and 
that it was pomluetod very blunderingly anti with preripita* 
thm. I was assured that taumon were brought away, while 
barrels of dollars were tlirewn tluwn nrealpieett; and 1 wit¬ 
nessed the ragged and deplorable condition of offieem, One 
day, going over to my ship, there was a common saUor, as he 
seemed, most indecently ragged, who was going ter a transport 
vessel near mine. I began joking with u my htd, M when lie 
turned round, and I at once perceived in the elegance of Ins 
figure and the dignity of his eountenanee tliat l wa« address 
ing one of tho young aristoemey. Ho received my apologies 
very good»hnmoredly ,* told me that he had been aubjeet to 
every privation, and that he had on his light been fchankftd 
for a erust of bread and a pair of old shoos. On board a 
transport he had a wardrobe awaiting him,* 

a .. it... j.» • ...» & _l..— .,1,...I ii.* 


Lavaggi in tho ship became known, and on tlie 11 th, one 

* In tlm lottor to tlm Timn dntud January 11th, Mr. llohhwm tnty*: “ In 
tlm coumn of thin dnv tlm whole KnglMi nrinv Ini* oitlior cnifi’rrd within, or 
phuttod itwlf lmforo, tlm walls of thin town. Tim Krotidi nrmy will not full to 
Im qulok In tlm pursuit; nud n« tin' tmnsi>ort* which worn #«» anxiously oximct- 
oh Irom Vigo urn still out of »l#ht, noil, inmordliiK to tho "Into of tlm wind, not 
likely soon to nmkn tlmlr npptnimrom, this s*j«4t will rnmrt probably limairo the 
mwim of « ftirlnu* und bloody contest. 

“ Tlm Into tirrlvalK have, of rooms rondo us far hotter ftemialntod than wo 
possibly could lm Imfdrc with tho Hrt*um»tmm«i of this laborious and dto 
lmnomlflo campaign, which has had all tho sti flaring, without any tif the hon¬ 
ors of war. Without a ttinglo gotmral ongagtunout,»»having to fight an ottnmy 
who always «hmnmd tlm contest, ~ It I* *m»|Kt*od that our anuy lu» taatnp- 
wa«l« of 1,000 men, a larger number of whom jtwbhwd hy the u»t«U omimm, 
ns well ns labors of a mtmttlug soldiery," 

" Junmty I'M. — An alarming »<>ui|itom I# tlm oatroroo mmrdty »f every 
kind of provisions. Tlm shoo, inn Hint, tho market# w» abandoned. t*w% 
Imps tlm Imperious want# of nituro importmmtc visitors am »p«Wly rm»l« 
limb'd. If tlm trum«|HirU arrive, thm* will ho abundance of ivory noceaaity i 
If not, fuiuhm stores u* In Urn fnco." 
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of the Junta, Don Padre Gil, came to me in great distress, 
imploring me to take him on board. He would die, he said, 
rather than submit to the French. I let him come to me a 
second time, haying obtained permission to take him on board. 
By way of trial, I asked him if he knew what it was to become 
an exile. “ O yes ; I have a brother in America and friends 
at Cadiz.”— “But have you supplied yourself with the means 
of living abroad and supporting yourself on the voyage 1 ” — 
“ 0 yes i I have plenty of chocolate.” The man at last ac¬ 
tually went down upon his knees to me. This was irresistible, 
— I took him, but did not scruple to try his feelings ; for I 
made him in the evening put on a sailor’s jacket, and take a 
portmanteau on his head. I could command the sentinels to 
open the gates of the town, which he could not. He went on 
board, but next day he was fetched away by. another member 
of the Junta, a priest named Garcia, a subtle if not an able 
man. A few weeks afterwards I read in the French papers a 
flaming address from the inhabitants of Corunna, gratefully 
thanking the French General for having emancipated them 
from their oppressors and tyrants the English, and the very 
first name among the list of subscribers was that of Padre Gil. 

It was on the 13th that I took on board Madame Lavaggi 
and a handsome and amiable young officer, a native of Amer¬ 
ica, named T-, a relation of the Duke of Yeraguas. There 

were on board Lavaggi, Pyecroft, a gentleman named Pipiela, 
with his wife, servants, of course, and, as I afterwards learned, 
others of whom I had no knowledge. Madame Lavaggi I 
heard was very ill dining the night* and next day her hus¬ 
band gave orders that we should return, in order that she 
might be taken on shore. It was not until afterwards that I 
discovered the real cause of our going back was that Madame 

had found out that their young friend T-had smuggled 

on board some one who had no right to be there; she there¬ 
fore determined on quitting the vessel. I accompanied her to 
her house, and as wo approached the door a rich perfume of 
cedar-wood was apparent, — it proceeded from the burning of a 
costly cabinet which she much prized. The destruction of 
this and other valuable articles of furniture had not been pre¬ 
vented by the officers who were left in the house, and the poor 
lady burst into tears as she told me that these gentlemen had 
boon most hospitably treated at her table.* 

* Letter to the Times, January 15th. “ The last two days have materially 
changed tlie appearance of things. Yesterday evening, the fleet of transports, 
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I slept in my old lodging, and the morning of the IGth I 
spout in making calls and in writing the last letter to tho 
Timm. Tho whole town was in commotion, — the English 
hurrying away, at least those of thorn who woro not engaged 
in protecting tho embarkation of tho others,—the Spaniards 
looking on in a sort of gloomy angor, neither aiding nor op¬ 
posing therm On going to dino at tho hotol, 1 found tho tablo- 
d’Mto Riled with English officers. After a timo, on looking 
round I saw that the room was nearly empty,—not a rod-coat 
to ho seen. On inquiry of the waiters, one said : “ Have you 
not hoard 1 The French are come : they are fighting.” * * Ilav- 




the forenoon my attention was drawn to the sound of musket¬ 
ry, and by a glance it oould bo ascertained that tho soldiers 
were shooting such of their fino horsos as oould not bo takon 
on board. This was done, of oourso, to prevent tlroir strougth- 

whloh bad boon dispersed In tholr passage lium Vigo, began to enter tbo har¬ 
bor, ami the hearts of thousands woro relieved by the prospect of dollvomnoo. 
1 behold this evening tho beautiful bay covered with our vessel*, both armed 
and mercantile, and I should have thought tho noble throe-deckers, which 
stood on the outside of tho harbor, a proud spectacle, If I could have forgotten 
tho Inglorious service they were called to perform." 

* Tills was tho celebrated buttle of Corunna, at which .Sir John Moore was 
killed, (u Mr. Robinson's momomiula, written at tho time, ho says that the 
ranunundlrtg seemed to be on the hills about three miles from the town. At 
five o’clock he etnlmrked, and though tho vessel remained not (hr off till the 
18th, he does not appear to have hoard of the death of fclie English aommandor, 
or tiny particulars or tho battle. 
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ening the French cavalry. One very loud explosion brought 
us all on deck. There was on the shore a large powder maga¬ 
zine, which had been often the boundary of my walk. Wlxon 
the cloud of smoke which had been raised was blown away, 
there was empty space where there had been a solid building a 
few moments before ; but this was a less exciting noise than 
when, about one o’clock, we heard a cannonading from the 
shore at the inland extremity of the bay. It was the French 
army. They were firing on ships which were quietly wait¬ 
ing for orders. I remarked the sudden movement in the bay, 

.— the ships before lying at anchor were instantly in motion. 
I myself noticed three vessels which had lost their bowsprits. 
The Captain told me that twelve had cut their cables. We were 
not anxious to quit the spot, and therefore sailed about in tho 
vicinity all night. Two vessels were on fire, and next day 1 
was shocked at beholding the remains of a wreck, and the glee 
with which our sailors tried to fish them up as we passed, 
Lavaggi was very desirous to go to Cadiz, but the Captain sol¬ 
emnly declared that the ship was not sea-worthy for that 
course, the wind being direct for England; he would not risk 
our lives by attempting it. Of course, as we could not dis¬ 
prove his assertion, we submitted, and proceeded straight to 
Falmouth, which we reached on the 23d. 

On my return to London I resumed my occupation at the 
Times office. But a change had taken place there; Collier 
had transferred his services to the Chronicle. In the moan 
while I had less given me to do, but I did it with cheerful¬ 
ness, and soon renewed my old habits and old acquaintance. 

At this time, too, I was frequent in my calls on the Spanish 
political agents. The names of Durango, Lobo, and Abeilla 
appear in my pocket-book. I rendered a service to Southey 
by making him acquainted with the last-named, who supplied 
him with important documents for his history of the Spanish 
war. 

On the 13th of July I was invited to a small party at Mrs. 
Buller’s. There were not above half a dozen gentlemen. Mrs. 
Buller told me, before the arrival of Horace Twiss, that some 
of her friends had heard of his imitations of the great orators, 
and that he was to exhibit. The company being assembled, he 
was requested to make a speech in the style of Mr. Pitt or Mr. 
.Fox, as he had done at Lady Cork’s. Twiss was modest, not 
to say bashful, — he could not do such a thing unless excited ; 
but if Mr. Mallett or Mr. Robinson would make a speech on 
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any subject, he 'would immediately reply. Unfortunately, both 
Mr. Mallett and Mr. Robinson were modest too, and their 
modesty was inflexible. At length a table being set in the door¬ 
way between the two drawing-rooms, the orator was so placed 
that a profile or oblique view was had of his face in both 
rooms, and he began : “ Mir. Speaker! ” and we had two speech¬ 
es in succession, in imitation of Fox and Pitt, — I think on 
the subject of Irish union, or it might be Catholic emancipa¬ 
tion. I have forgotten all but the fact that the lady who sat 
next to me said, “ 0, the advantages you gentlemen have! — 
I never before knew the power of human oratory” Human 
oratory I will swear to. 

On the 12th of August I received a letter from Mr. Walter, 
informing me that he had no longer need of my services, and 
on the 29th of September I formally laid down my office of 
Foreign Editor of the Times. I left Mr. Walter on very good 
terms; he had a kindly feeling towards me, and his conduct 
had* been qniformlv friendly and respectful. He had never 
treated me as one who received his wages, and at his table no 
one could have guessed our relation to each other. On two 
occasions he wished me to undertake duties which are only 
confided to trustworthy friends. Let me here, bear my testi¬ 
mony to his character. He may not have fixed his standard 
at the highest point, but he endeavored to conform to it. 

This is the proper place for me to mention two persons con¬ 
nected with the Times while I wrote for it. The writer of the 
great leaders — the flash articles which made a noise — was 
Peter Fraser, then a Fellow of Corpus Ohristi, Cambridge, 
afterwards Rector of Kegworth, in Leicestershire. He used 
to sit in Walter’s parlor and write his articles after dinner. 
He was never made known as editor or writer, and would 
probably have thought it a degradation; but he was prime 
adviser and friend, and continued to write long after I had 
ceased to do so. He was a man of general ability, and when 
engaged for the Times was a powerful writer. The only man 
who in a certain vehemence of declamation equalled or per¬ 
haps surpassed him, was the author of the papers signed 
“ Vet us,”— that is Sterling, the father of the younger Ster¬ 
ling, the free-thinking clergyman, whose remains Julius Hare 
has published. 

There is another person belonging to this period, who is a 
character certainly worth writing about; indeed I have known 
few to be compared with him. It was on my first acquaintance 



with Whiter that I used to notie© in hot parlor a muarkidd 
fine old gmttlemim. He waa tall, with a atatoly figure mil 
handsome facts, He did not ap|nmr to work much with th 
jam, hut waa chiefly a wmaulting man. When Walter wa 
away he lined to be more at the office, and to divide m th 
dernier tmrnrt, Hto name was W, I’unilto, It wm w«»t til 
after I had left the uffitte that 1 learned what I ahull mu 
relate. At this time and until the etui of hi* life he wins at 
inhabitant of the King's 1 tench Prison, and when he imitu* fc 
Printing Houho Square it wan only hy virtue of a day rule. 
IkiIIoyo that Walter oflerod to n*lei»e him from {truant by \my 
ing his debts, This he would not permit, tut he did net m 
knowledge the equity of the churn for which he attflerod tin 
prtoonmenfc. He jirofrrrod living on m allowance frun Wnlt-w 
and wan, he mid, perfectly happy, K» tumid to It# attmnlMt bj 
a young man who vm ft sort of hidf*ervtud ( halfwmuaiuimi 
Combe had been for many yearn of him life a man of tetters 
and wrote l.*ook« anonymoimly. Homo of them acquired agrnti 
temjMirory itoptitority. One at leaat, utterly worthless, wiu 
for a time, by the aid of prints aa worthies* as the test, to la 
w evety whore, — now only in old circulating libraries. 'fins 
to 11 Th© Travel* of Or, Byntax in imuth of lit# Picturesque.* 
lb to ft long poem in elghfcdintt wnte j in estenwd form rome 
thing between Prior and Hndibma, but in merit with no real 
affinity to either, Comte* wrote novels ; one I nvoltect read 
ing with amusement, the "‘Uernmn tIII lth*», M Ihuinto 
the author of the fummis “ tenters of a Nobleman to hu* Hon," 
genemlly nserited to te»rd Lyttelton, Amyot told m*« that 
he heard Windham speak of*him, “ I shall ulany* hftvv « 
kittdnew for old (k*mte*, w mid Windham, ** for he was the flr§nt 
mttn that vrwyndmA me, fttui when prate# wm tlienforo worth 
Eavtag." That was In “Lord Lyttelton 1 * Umw%* Vmttim 
had, an I have mid, the exterior of * gMitlmnMi. 1 umhmtfcand 
that he wm a mm of fortune when ywttfife and travelled in 
Europe, and oven mad© a journey with Btmie ; that 1m rati 
through his fortune, and h»k to literature, when * born* ami 
hind were gone and spent," and when hi* high romteettmia 
eeamd to lie of service, Of these mntiertiona, and of th® mteeu 
turm of hto youth, he waa very food of talking, and I u«mI to 
eryoy the anecdotes he told after dinner, until one 4a v, when 
1m had team very mumimtirativo, and I M •ucfaf i« «li 
ho related with gmdy ear, Fmmr mid, toughing, to Walter : 
« Bobiamm, you we, to quite a fiat j he imlmm alt «4d Combe 
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says.” — “I believe whatever a gentleman says till I have some 
reason to the contrary.”—“Well, then,” said Fraser, “you 
must believe nothing he says that is about himself. What he 
relates is often true, except that he makes himself the doer. 
He gives us well-known anecdotes, and only transfers the 
action to himself.” This, of course, was a sad interruption to 
my pleasure. I might otherwise have enriched these reminis¬ 
cences with valuable facts about Sterne, Johnson, Garrick, 
Mrs. Siddons, and other worthies of the last generation. 

This infirmity of old Combe was quite notorious. Amyot 
related to me a curious story which he heard from Dr. Parr. 
The Doctor was at a large dinner-party when Combe gave a 
very pleasant and interesting account of his building a well- 
known house on Keswick Lake; he went very much into 
details, till at last the patience of one of the party was ex¬ 
hausted, and he cried out: “ Why, what an impudent fellow 
you are ! You have given a very true and capital account of 
the house, and I wonder how you learned it; but that house 
was built by my father; it was never out of the family, and is 
in my own possession at this moment.” Combe was not in the 
least abashed, but answered, with the greatest nonchalance: 
“ I am obliged to you for doing justice to the fidelity of my 
description ; I have no doubt it is your property, and I hope 
you will live long to enjoy it.” 

The first occasion of my appearing in my own name as an 
author was about this time. Tipper, who estimated my .talents 
as a writer by my reputation as a speaker, solicited me te be¬ 
come a collaboratewr, under Cumberland, .the well-known drama¬ 
tist, in getting up a new Review, called the London Review, of 
which the distinguishing feature was to he that each writer 
should put his name to the article. I was flattered by the 
application, and readily consented. Four half-crown quarterly 
numbers were published. I dined once at Tipper’s with Cum¬ 
berland, and thought him a gentlemanly amiable man, hut did 
not form a high opinion of his abilities ; and I thought the less 
of him because he professed so much admiration of my single 
article as to direct it to he placed first in the number. This 
was a review of the great pamphlet on the “ Convention of 
Cintra,” by Wordsworth. The only valuable portion of the 
article was a translation of Arndt’s “ Geist der Zeit,” which 
treated of the Spanish character, and. predicted that the 
Spaniards would be the first to resist the tyranny of Buona¬ 
parte. 



In November I licgan keeping my terms at Middle Tempi) 
Hall, but m unable to make up my itittid f** study the Inv 
Kerimwly, uh I ought at once to have done. One of my severe* 
rtf-reproachcm is that I did not, without delay, immediately l»e 
oomo the pupil of noma pk»d«r, It needed a ajieond induce 
m®nb for that; and all l did ww merely to keep » term. (>i 
Novemlwr 18th I ate my first dinner, having defaulted rm 
£ 100 with the Treasurer, I entered the beautiful hall will 
an oppromtiva amuse of aluune, and wiahed hi hide ittywlf m if 
wore an intruder, I was wmiwimw of iwittg too old to mm 
menuo the study of law with any protability of mmrmm, M; 
feelings, ho wow, worn mueh relieved by artug William <£tutv£ 
in the hall. He very gond-mduretlly ftntttd aplane fur n» at hi 
m&m. But thii dining at mei wm m utttskaaa&t that, In fciw 
hig thi twelve term* required, I doubt whither I took a ulngl 
i«prfiu©u» although them would «tly have ml ft« 

On the 28d of Deeemlwr Mr, Butt, lilt nephew tl««r§f 

Wedd, and rnyaolf walktd to ttoy*t<m, There wm a nmtrurk 
able gradation of age among tut. We were «n a visit to Mi 
Naah, who f» ftftosn ymm abler than Mr, Butt, who w» 
fifteen year* older than myrtf, anil I wm in my thirty-fourtl 
year, and fifteen jmm older than tl«*r§p Wedd. Mr, tint 
and I were proud of our feat, — a walk «f thirty fright imtlim 
But old Mr. Wedd, the father of Oeurge, wit* d»*ptefii**l wit! 
hi« ami. He wm u country gentleman, prowl «»f hw horan 
and ooiweiou* of taring n good rider, I wm told that hr du 
liked me, and would not invite mo to hi* louwr. I otters! 
wager that l would gain h» good wdl, After duuirr we talko 
of book#; Mr, Wedd detested lawk* and the tpmten* of hooka 
but I pmwfcbt&t and prated Hurd Keriart of Oierlmty, ho 
Qbaiirated the beauty of hi* writh* by 4Um that -mm tm 
J **k Am mmm tipon a 6m hot*) k the imbte 
cut earth for Hod to took down upon,* Mr, W«*14 *l« 
Mured that h@ never thought Mr, Bobfiututt could tank# httr 
rtf to agreetdibi* and I wa* invited to hi* kuma 



the great Irish orator, Curran, His talk was rich in idiom and 
mmgerv, and in warmth of fooling. Ho was all passion,—florae 
in his dislikes, and not sparing in tho freedom of his language 
even of those with whom ho was on familiar terms. One even¬ 


ing, walking from Godwin’s house, he said of a friend, “ She is 
a pustule of vanity,” He was not so violent in his polities. The 

1 * • « » ft tin • 1 11 111 I ral I fl fti 


ing the political prejudices of most of us, though not of all tho 
old Jacobins, as is shown by a speech made by Anne Plumptre, 
the translator of Kotzebue, whom I met at a dinner-party at 
•Gamaliel Lloyd’s. She said .* “ People ore talking about an In¬ 
vasion, <*— I am. not afraid of an invasion j I believe the country 
would be all the happier if Buonaparte were to effect a landing 
and overturn the government. He would destroy the Church 
and the aristocracy, and his government would be better than 
the one we have.” 

I amused myself this spring by writing an account of tho in¬ 
sane poet, painter, and engraver, Blake. Perthes of Hamburg 
had written to me asking mo to send him an article for a new 
German magazine, entitled “ VatorUhulischo Annalon,” which 
ho was about to set up. Dr. Malkin having in tho memoirs of 
his son given an account of Blake’s extraordinary genius, with 
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as he had no longer a 41 Vaterlimd,** there could 1*< no *■ %*at#r« 
lUndisoho Ammlen." But before l drew uj» this f«#j*rr 1 mrnt t»» 
sea n gallery of Blake’s paintings, whirl* wore e.\hd»Ued 1*1 tun 
brother, a hosier in Carnaby Market. The entrance fee m n® ’i $. 
0 ti, catalogue included. 1 was deeply interested fry th*- rat*, 
loguo as well as the pictures. I fr«»k lour copies, te)h«*$? the 
brother I hoped he would let me come again. He mnl, "ti, 
a» often as you please.”* I afterwards became M*qmtiftt«*l with 
Blake, but will postpone wlrnt I have to relate of tins ett***»ni 
nary oliamotcr. 

In tho June of this year I made the im§»mtstii««# of Ay rtws, 
with whom I was intimate for many years; and afterwards 
the name of his friend Captain Burney occurs In iny note*. They 
lived mm each other, in Utile James Street, BUithet*. I **mi4 
to be invitod to tho Captain's whist parties, «f which dear l^mfr 
was tho chief ornament* The Captain was himself a charwtrter, 
a thus, noble creature, ~ gentle, with a rough esterhsr, *** 
camo Urn nsaociuto of Captain Cwk in his toy ages rmiswd the 
world, and tho literary historian of all these arts of rm'Mta- 
navigation. Hero used to l«e Hashtt, till he affronted its,**- t *p 
tain by swore criticism* «u the works of his sister, 

D’Arluay, Another frequenter of these dolightftii whist |«r 
tioswas Rickman, theRnettktir’s seerotwy, anil who then 
me to his house. lUcknuut** clerk I’htUip* mat other* nmd 
also to be present 

It was in the course of this summer that my friend Mm, 
Charlos Aikin invited me to kihvI Rergeani Rough at »!;»«»«»#. 
We Iwxstuuo intimate at mm, l ought to have made Um Ac¬ 
quaintance before, for when I was at Weimar in Mm 

Flaxman, then a gonmmm in the faintly of Mr, Han* N»yi«r 4 
gave me a letter of IcRtmdttntbit to him* f ll» wife, a daughter 
of John Wilkes, m % woman of mmm taJant* md taut*** mb** 
©ould make hersdf attraotlv*. 

Burfrtg a vttt I made to Bitty about tbits tin*, Mi* 
worth was staying with the Clarksons; I brought her up to 
Loudon, and lift her at tho Lamia** 


Mm WoRwwrmra to If, V, R* 

(imnumm, Jtoeemter a, t#i« 

My DM4R Sir, — I am vety jamud of a mtMntmfan mtm h my 
brother lias given mo, as It nffortiit me an op|*»rt unify of 

* TW« vWfc la rafanred to la Wtehrt*t% * tJ®§ of Stake," Vnt, t p, %p$ 
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ing the pleasure with which I think of you, and of our long jour¬ 
ney side by side in the pleasant sunshine, our splendid entrance 
into the great city, and our rambles together in the crowded 
streets. I assure you I am not ungrateful for even the least 
of your kind attentions, and shall be happy in return to be 
your guide amongst these .mountains, where, if you bring a 
mind free from care, I can promise you a rich store of noble 
enjoyments. My brother and sister too will be exceedingly 
happy to see you; and, if you tell him stories from Spain of 
enthusiasm, patriotism, and destestation of the usurper, my 
brother will be a ready listener ; and in presence of these 
grand works of nature you may feed each other’s lofty hopes. 
We are waiting with the utmost anxiety for the issue of that 
battle which you arranged so nicely by Charles Lamb’s fireside. 
My brother goes to seek the newspapers whenever it is possible 
to get a sight of one, and he is almost out of patience that the 
tidings are delaying so long. 

Pray, as you most likely see Charles at least from time to 
time, tell me how they are going on. There is nobody in the 
"World out of our own house for whom I am more deeply inter¬ 
ested. You will, I know, be happy that our little ones are all 
going on well. The little delicate Catherine, the only one fof 
whom we had. any serious alarm, gains ground daily. Yet it 
will be long before she can be, or have the appearance of being, 
a stout child. There was great joy in the house at my re¬ 
turn, which each showed in a different way. They are sweet 
wild creatines, and I think you would love them all. John is 
thoughtful with his wildness ; Dora alive, active, and quick ; 
Thomas innocent and simple as a new-born babe. John had 
no feeling but of bursting joy when he saw me. Dorothy’s 
first question was, “Where is my doll 1” We had. delightful 
weather when I first got home; but on the first morning 
Dorothy roused me from my sleep with, “ It is time to get up, 
aunt, it is a blasty morning, —it does blast so.” And the 
next morning, not more encouraging, she said, “ It is a hailing 
morning, — it hails so hard.” You must know that our house 

stands on a hill, exposed to all hails and blasts. 

D. Wordsworth. 

Charles Lamb to H. C. R. 

i.sio, 

Dear R-My brother, whom you have met at my 

rooms (a plump, good-looking man of seven-and-forty), has 

VOL. i. ’ 9 M 
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written a book about humanity, which I transmit to you here¬ 
with. Wilson the publisher has put it into his head that you 
can get it reviewed for him. I dare say it is not in the scope 
of your Review; but if you could put it in any likoly train 
he would rejoice. For, alas! our boasted humanity partakes 
of vanity. As it is, he teases me to death with choosing to 
suppose that I could get it into all the Reviews at a mo¬ 
ment’s notice. I!! who have been set up as a mark for them 
to throw at, and would willingly consign them all to Mogsera’s 
snaky locks. 

But here’s the book, and don’t show it to Mrs. Collier, for 
I remember she makes excellent eel soup, and the leading 
points of the book are directed against that very process. 

Yours truly, 

C. Lamb. 

Miss Wordsworth left London just at the time of the arrival 
of Madame Lavaggi, the Spanish lady of whom X have already 
spoken. She came to England because the presence of tho 
French rendered her own country intolerable to her. She was 
a high-spirited patriot and also a good Catholic, but thorough¬ 
ly liberal as far as her narrow information permitted. The 
only occasion on which she showed any bigotod or ungenerous 
feeling was on my showing her at the Tower of London the 
axe with which Anne Boleyn was beheaded. “ Ah! quo 
j’adore cet instrument! ” she exclaimed. On my remonstrat¬ 
ing with her, she told me she had been brought up to con¬ 
sider Anne Boleyn as one possessed by a devil; that naughty 
children were frightened by the threat of being sent to her; 
and that she was held to be the great cause of the Reforma¬ 
tion, as the seducer of the King, «kc., «kc. No wonder that 
Romanists.should so think, when Protestants have extensively 
circulated that Very foolish line ascribed to Gray, — . 

“ When Gospel truth first beamed from Anna’s eyes,” 

Madame Lavaggi received my correction of her notions in 
the very best spirit. She. is the one Spaniard of whom I think 
with especial respect and kindness. We of coldor tempera¬ 
ment and more sober minds feel ourselves oppressed by tho 
stronger feelings of more passionate characters, —at least this 
is the case with me. At the same time I fully recognize tho 
dignity of passion, and am able to admire what I have not, 
and am not. 
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At the end of this year I wrote a few pages ontirely devoted 
to Coleridge. The following is tlio substance of them : — 

November lJ^th. —- Saw Coloridgo for tho first time in 
private, at diaries Lamb’s. A short interview, which allowed 
of little opportunity for tho display of his peculiar powers. 

Ho related to ns that Jeffrey, the editor of tho Edinburgh 
Review, had lately cidlod on him, and assurod him that he 
was a groat admirer of Wordsworth’s poetry, that the Lyrical 
Ballads wore always on his table, and that Wordsworth had 
boon attacked in the Review simply bocauso tho errors of men 
of genius ought to bo exposed. Towards me, Coleridge added, 
Jeffrey was even flattering. Ho was like a sehool-boy, who, 
having tried his man and been thrashed, becomes contentedly 
a fag. 

November 13th. — A very dolightful evening at Charlos 
Lamb’s; Coleridge, Morgan, Mr. Burney, &o., there. Color- 



ice prepense ” he fixes on olyeets of reflection, which do not 
naturally excite it. Coleridge oensured the disproportion in 
tho machinery of the poem on the Gypsies. Had the whole 
world boon standing idle, more powerful arguments to expose 
tho evil could not have boon brought forward. Of Kant ho spoke 
in tonns of high admiration. In his “ Ilimmcl’s System ” ho ap¬ 
peared to unite tho genius of Burnet and Now ton. Ho praised 
also tho “ Traumo oinos Coistorsohors,” and intimated that ho 
should ono day translate tho work on tho Sublime and Beautiful. 
The “ Kritik dor Urthoilskmft ” ho considered tho most aston¬ 


ishing of Kant’s works. Both Fichte and Boh oiling ho thought 
would ho found at last to havo erred whero thoy deviated from 
Kant; but ho considered Fichte a groat logician, and Schelling 
perhaps a still greater man. In both ho thought the want of 
gratitude towards their master a sign of tho absence of tho 


















OP ME»Y CRAM ROtUHBOM. {««**, 


an a jMH'tt He e««mb*d to (taHta uni vernal talent, t»nf full 
want of mural life tu \m tta defeet of hi* §w**-try. Sehdter I 
gjxiku more kindly of. He »juuted *■ Nmwe r, jdntiht «r 
emheintm diu Hotter, n hunter nlleitt.'’ * (He l»« »n»ee tr»» ; 
latod it.) Of Jean Paul In? naid that hi* ait r**n?si»t«| not 
pointing out atmitigiw in tiiemwdw*# atrtkmg, but m rhtdti 
unonpectad anaiogiea, Ym admire, «»*t the (hoi&r* romhttu* 
but we act of combination, Hi* amdted tliw aW» to Wtttdhttt, 
But in nut thus the diameter of all wit I That whadt In? et* 
tainted with it a* a different kttnl «*f wit i* tu tvahty not wi 
but lumtenewt, He made au ebttarate dial met ton 
fancy anil imagination. The e\ce*a »*f fancy i* 4rlirm#ti, « 
imagination mania. Pane)* w the arbitrarily Winging t«goth< 
of thing* that He ranoto, and forming them into as unity, Tl 
matorW* lie ready fur Hut fancy, a Inch art* by * wort of j»i 
tapodtUm, On the other hand, the intagOMtion utotar «%rth 
Blent generates! mui giruducc* a form of ita u* u. The " mmu 
milk ami ahijia of anttar ** lw »ju**t«f an f&tHtfhl dchruttn || 
related, am a *ort *»f tltwmm of imagination, what occurred I 
hhnaelf, Ho had ta*n watching intently the inutiMfi* ««f 
kit® among the mountain* of Wv«ttm*rphind, when «n a ««! 
den h« mw two kilts in nti o§*§Mite direction Tin* 
lasted watw time. At taut lw discovered that tta two kite 
were tta fluttering branch*** of a tree tayond * wall 

Nomrmher tHth. At that win* with hWtli«»t** 4 t*4wif|p 
«&«. Coleridge umdo himwdf very merry »t the m^nm »«f f*Wti 
whom lui always culled F»w4e or Puniy, tip told it «i««ry of Pn 
itili** being on a visit at hiverpool at * time when ttuforitmat* 
ly fait tad to divide the atl«tittoti of the $mUm with « IYummi 
8oW» t who tad, ttelted a gnat deal of ttnUea hy In* eimrwuoi 
pow«» And tta mm$mm mm **?»?at«d hy ym 

la wwWbritif tta anhltar m country 

maa, fit hi* ta, tf«tit^ at fir. wta« 

Itoteoi (wh«^ vWtor Puaeti mm) t*»4i an »|i|»irtiiii 4 t|‘ «f §§»¥ 
ing a hint to th© party that tm one dmuhl mention tin 
glutton. The adaionltiun ttnft*rttmately mm u»4 hy i 

^ urn ^ AiwteiuH'ian •»! tatuiw, 4»id 

Well, air, your oountiyuiaii hm Imrn Iwn^lf ! " - 

u Madame, growled the irritated {mmter, ** tta imlUm » m 
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countryman of min©.” —■■“ He Is a foreigner! Have you not 
heard what ho has been doing 1 Ho hat* oat.cn a live oat! ” — 
“ A live oat! ” every on© exclaimed, except Fuseli, whose rage 
was excited by the suggest ion of a lady famous for her blun¬ 
ders, ‘‘ Dear me, Mr. Fuseli, that would be. a tine subject for 
your named." <4 My named, madam’{” — “ To bo sure, sir, as 
the horrible is your forte.”— “ You moan the terrible, madam,” 


maer mnn. met uomrmg® uy acoiaouc wttn 
and Mary Lamb, Aa I entered ho was apparently speaking of 
Christianity, He went on to say that miracles are not an es¬ 
sential in the ('hriatian system. Ho insulated that they were 
not brought forward m proofs; that they wore acknowledged 
to have Ision performed by others aa well as the true believers, 
Pharaoh’s magicians wrought miracles, though those of Moses 
wore more powerful. In the Now Testament, the appeal is 
mode to the knowledge which the believer has of the trutlis of 
his religlcm, not to the wonders wrought to make him beMsve. 
Of Joans Christ he asserted tliat ho waa a Platonic philosopher, 
And when Christ a poke of hie identity with the Father, he 


he could truly any that hia transcendental sense waa one with 
God, while hia empirical sense retained its finite nature. On 
my making the remark that in a certain sense every one who 
utters a truth may be said to be inspired, Coleridge assented, 
and afterwards named Fox and others among the Quakers, 
Madame Ouyon, St. Theresa, dre., as being also inspired* 

On my suggesting, iu the form of a question, that an eternal 
absolute truth, like those of religion, could not be proved by an 
accidental fact in history, ho at once assented, and declared It 
to bo not advisable to ground the belief in Christianity on his¬ 
torical ‘evidence. He went so far as to alflrm that religious 
belief is an act, not of the understanding, lmt of the will. To 
become a believer, one must love the doctrine, and fool in har- 










loved ; the things that belong to God must be loved in order 
to be understood.” 

Coleridge warmly praised Spinoza, Jacobi on Spinoza, and 
Schiller “ Ueber die Sendung Moses,” &c. And he concurred 
with me in thinking the main fault of Spinoza to be his at¬ 
tempting to reduce to demonstration that which must be an 
object of faith. He did not agree with Charles Lamb in his 
admiration of those playful and delightful plays of Shake¬ 
speare, “ Love’s Labor’s Lost ” and the “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” ; but both affirmed that not a line of “ Titus Andron- 
icus ” could have been from Shakespeare’s pen. 

December 23d. — Coleridge dined with the Colliers, talked a 
vast deal, and delighted every one. Politics, Kantian philos- 
ophy, and Shakespeare successively, — and at last a playful 
exposure of some bad poets. His remarks on Shakespeare 
were singularly ingenious. Shakespeare, he said, delighted in 
portraying characters in which the intellectual powers are 
found in a pre-eminent degree, while the moral faculties are 
wanting, at the same time that he taught the superiority of 
moral greatness. Such is the contrast exhibited in Iago and 
Othello. Iago’s most marked feature is his delight in govern¬ 
ing by fraud and superior understanding the noble-minded and 
generous Moor. In Richard III. cruelty is. less the prominent 
trait than pride, to which a sense of personal deformity gave a 
deadly venom. Coleridge, however, asserted his belief that 
Shakespeare wrote hardly anything of this play except the 
character of Richard : he found the piece a stock play and re- 
wyote Hie parts which developed the hero’s character : he cer- 
tsanLy did not write the scenes in which Lady Anne yielded to 

eusurper’s solicitations. He considered “ Pericles” as illus- 
rating the way in which Shakespeare handled a piece he had to 
re or representation. At first he proceeded with indifference, 
o y now and then troubling himself to put in a thought or 
an image, but as he advanced he. interested himself in his 
him an< ^ ^e ^ a ®t two acts are almost entirely by 

Hamlet he considered in a point of view which seems to 
agree very well with the representation given in “ Wilhelm 

is er. Hamlet is a man whose ideal and internal images 
are so vivid that all real objects are faint and dead to Rim. 
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This we see in his soliloquies on the nature of man and his 
disregard of life : hence also his vacillation, and the purely 
convulsive energies he displayed. He acts only by fits and 
snatches. He manifests a strong inclination to suicide. On my 
observing that it appeared strange Shakespeare did not make 
suicide the termination of his piece, Coleridge replied that 
Shakespeare wished to show how even such a character is at last 
obliged to be the sport of chance, — a salutary moral doctrine. 

But I thought this the suggestion of the moment only, and 
not a happy one, to obviate a seeming objection. Hamlet re¬ 
mains at last the helpless, unpractical being, though every in¬ 
ducement to activity is given which the very appearance of the 
spirit of his murdered father could bring with it. 

Coleridge also considered Falstaff as an instance of the pre¬ 
dominance of intellectual power. He is content to be thought 
both a liar and a coward in order to obtain influence over the 
minds of his associates. His aggravated lies about the robbery 
are conscious and purposed, not inadvertent untruths. On 
my observing that this account seemed to justify Cooke’s rep¬ 
resentation, according to which a foreigner imperfectly under¬ 
standing the character would fancy Falstaff the designing knave 
who does actually outwit the Prince, Coleridge answered that, in 
his own estimation, Falstaff is the superior, who cannot easily be 
convinced that the Prince has escaped him; but that, as in other 
instances, Shakespeare has shown us the defeat of mere intel¬ 
lect by a noble feeling; the Prince being the superior moral 
character, who rises above his insidious companion. 

On my noticing Hume’s obvious preference of the Freneh 
tragedians to Shakespeare, Coleridge exclaimed : “ Hume com¬ 
prehended as much of Shakespeare as an apothecary’s phial 
would, placed under the falls of Niagara.” 

We spoke of Milton. He was, said Coleridge, a most deter¬ 
mined aristocrat, an enemy to popular elections, and he would 
have been most decidedly hostile to the Jacobins of the pres¬ 
ent day. He would have thought our popular freedom exces¬ 
sive. He was of opinion that the government belonged to the 
wise, and he thought the people fools. In all his works there 
is but one exceptionable passage, — that in which he vindicates 
the expulsion of the members from the House of Commons by 
Cromwell. Coleridge on this took occasion to express his ap¬ 
probation of the death of Charles. 

Of Milton’s “ Paradise Regained,” he observed that however 
inferior its kind is to “ Paradise Lost,” its execution is superior. 
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Tliia was all Milton menu I In tho {*refrre?t«» h« w *aid to lwva 
given t« his later poem. It it ft didrnim tout formed e*a 
tho model of Job, 

Coleridge remarked tin tho imaon of tohrattro taught 
ur by tho oppoaito opinimw witertained nistcerimig tho 
death of Charles* by aueh great men m Milton and Jeremy 
Taylor. 

Jeremy Taylor's ** Holy 1 lying . n hr affirmed, t* a perfret 
poem, and in all it* pnrtkutkr*, oven tho rhythm, may !*» mm* 
j«vml with Young’s “ Night Thoughts,* In tliii roumi of hi* 
metnpliywienl conversation, fokmlgw remarked m Hartley‘a 
theory of inswseintiutt. This doctrine » m t»W m Aristotle, and 
Hartley himself, after publishing hk »y»t«n* when It** wreto 
hi* ueoewd volume on religion, built hk not on the 

maxim* of hint ftrefc volume, which ho had tdrntdy learnt to 
appreciate bettor, but on the principle* of other i«bwik Coi* 
eridge quoted {I forget from wWi) a dexeriptit*n of mmrnmAMm 
an tho “law of mir imagination.* Thought, he wlw^rtwl, i«* 
InlwriouH breaking through tho taw of as&awmtien , tho natural 
train of fancy in violently rejmwed; the free yielding t« it* 
power produce* dreaming or delirium. The great atotmlity 
committed by thone who would build everything on n*mm&tum 
in that they forget tho thing* aMNudated : three mv left wilt of 
tho account 

Of Isnske he spoke, an tumid, with great r«iit«n|»t, that 1% 

In reference to hk metaphysical work. He eoiiMdem! him m 
having led to the destruction of mctaphykrdl wciettee, by *»»* 
couraging this unlearned public to think that with mere mm-- 
mow itiuii they might dkpenan with disciplined wtwly. He 
praked BtilUagftoat tut Ijtidkda opa«i«it i and he awwrihrd 
Lodktfi popularity to hk political wMr, bring the advocate 
of th& Mar against tht ©W dywMitf» to hit rellgfwttit character 
m a iltttetei, though but an Ark**, for bolt* parth*, tho 
Ohrfttiaw againwfc the w»ptl« f ttttd the Itiwmtly minded against 
the orthodox, were glad to mi*i hk reputation ; and to tlw 
rationality of the people, who cmiaidiwd him and Newton m 
tho advenwiea of the (format) Lwbntti, Voltaire, to duprai* 
Lcibtufca, raked Locke. 

11 C, R, to T. It 

11 Coleridge kept me cm the utretoh of attention and «dt»I»’> 
tlou from half pant three till twvlv» o'clock. tin politic*. 
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metaphysics, and poetry, more especially on tho Regenoy, Kant, 
and Shakespeare, ho was astonishingly eloquent. But I can¬ 
not help remarking that, although ho practises all sorts of de¬ 
lightful tricks, and shows admirablo skill in riding his hobby, 
yet ho may bo easily unsaddled. I was surprised to find how 
ono may obtain from him concessions which load to gross in¬ 
consistencies. Though on incomparable declaim or and spccch- 
makor, ho has neither tho readiness nor tho acuteness required 
hy a colloquial disputant; so that, with a souse of inferiority 
which makes mo foci humble in his presence, I do not feel in 
tho least afraid of him. Rough said yesterday, that he is sure 
Coleridge would never have succeeded at the bar even as a 
speaker.” 

Tins I wrote when I know little of him; I used afterwards 
to compare him as a disputant to a serpent 1 — easy to kill, if 
you ftssumo tho ofiensive, but if you lot him attack, his bite is 
mortal Some years after this, when 1 saw Mndamo do Stabl 
in London, I askod her what she thought of him : she replied, 
“ Ho is very groat in monologue, but ho has no idea of dia¬ 
logue.” This I repeated, and it appeared in the Quarterly 
Heview, 

' It was at tho very close of tho year that I made air acquaint¬ 
ance which afforded mo unqualified satisfaction, except as all 
enjoyments that are transient arc followed hy sorrow when 
they are terminated. This now acquaintance was the great 
sculptor, John Flaxman. 

Having learned from Rough that my Gorman acquaintance, 
Miss Flaxman, had returned, and was living with her brother, 
I called on her to make my apologies for neglecting to deliver 
my letter to Rough. She received thorn, not with undignified 
indifference, but with groat good-nature. On this occasion I 
was introduced to Mrs. Flaxman, ft shrewd lively talkativo 
woman, and received an invitation to spend tho last night of 
tho year with thorn. The whole day was interesting. 1 find 
from my pocket-hook that 1 translated in tho forenoon a 
portion of Goethe’s “ Samralor und die Boinigon,” which 1 nev¬ 
er ended, because I could not invent English comic words to 
express the abuses arising from ono-sidednoss in the several 
schools of painting. In tho afternoon I sat with Mrs. Bnrlmuld, 
still in all the beauty of her fine taste, correct understanding, 
as well uh pure integrity ; and, in tho evening, 1 was ono of a 
merry party at Flaxman’s. But this evening I saw merely tho 
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gtsst-humored, even IMifewn®, kind-hearted man, Kv 
KjH)rtiv«> word and action of F human 1 * w«* onhatired by 
grotesque figure, flu hiul tm iutoUigotit awl U'lugnunt emit 
imiu‘ 1 ', but lit) was short and htmtpWeki’d, *** that in 
laughter it often (teemed m if he w tm«hmg hinw 
Them were the Houghs and a few others, enough to 
two Tory uroidl moms (No. ? lUtoiunghitm Htmt, wloeh FI 
man bought when he settled in to»tid«»ti «tt hi* return ft 
Italy, ami in whieh im died). He iittrtidtteed to me » iivi 
rather abort, ami stout girl, wlmm he mHrd ht« M « laugh 
Klleo," l tis»k him literally, and amd I tie eight he had 
child. H Only in one way «4w* t« my daughter. Her ot 
father, there, i» Mr. IVrdeti, the arelnteot ’* Yhiw mum Ki 
Portion baetunn uitiwabriy the wife of t aptom Franklin, ■ 
North Pole vtmijpr. 

It was tdtto in thin year that I became acquainted with M 
ntwg,* then a uptwtid pleader, now, |terham the newt bun 

man at the liar, Morgetuit or twister, lie «m the sun u 
well known Arinn divine nt F.teter, am! lie low l»d the tm 
newt and integrity never to \m aaimmed of thaaent. 

I aught not to omit the etmunstmae that I kejit four tot 
thin ytttur. 

If. 0. ft, to Mtm Wtmmwtmw. 


W lf 4 rfi*»s C| tlprwinWf St, |K{ 

MY DKAU M.UUH I ' • 

.... I have J*«r*ffHtnod nmwrrin^ y«t»r arrejrfatde letter 
I could tqmuk to ymt courenmtg <»ur numium frirnda, 

f#»mlts. 

Mary* I iuii glad to my, I# ju«i mm very 1 

I hour ihe ton turn in a feeble md tottering r<*ndttt'>tt, } 
bm mi tomAf under Hr, Tnthill, who \%m \m>^n\wd *m 
tUmrlii*, In «st»tf«d to wwn»mi«4»te himself 

h#r, md *inm lord-tnayoFti iky ha* a!««tait*rd from all «t 
liquor, an will an from amoking. W» Ault all rejoice, link 
if this experiment auoeeetk 

WIki know* but tint thin \tmuMm rmuhtlkm tmt h 

k«m atrengthenwl by the prwmu of tlMor§«%» t I imm «t§i 
aeverai evenings with your friend. I my a great deal win 


* rhe Querni's AuHwU Hergmttil, *|« ittmf in t%*». 

In surly llfli MrftHiittB ttiwwlf tm « %■**» #»4 « ti-sif i„ 

Am*fw«rrM»« m*t»l to tbmmtf %# « iwr, Im h*m sfc* In *mt 

*k«j wwv*#H» RUDMitts. Ylmiiy tm fi$m4 tm tto taw a» a yr 
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declare that he has not sunk below my expectations, for they 
were never raised so before by the fame of any man. He ap¬ 
pears to be quite well, and if the admiration he excites in me 
be mingled with any sentiments of compassion, this latter feel¬ 
ing proceeds rather from what I have heard, than from what I 
have seen. He has more eloquence than any man I ever saw, 
except perhaps Curran, the Irish orator, who possesses in a 
very high degree the only excellence which Coleridge wants to 
be a perfect parlor orator, viz. short sentences. Coleridge 
cannot converse. He addresses himself to his hearers. At 
the same time, he is a much better listener than I expected. 

^four kind invitation to the Lakes is most welcome. If I do 
not embrace the offer, be assured it is not from want of a 
strong desire to do so. I wish for no journey so much, except, 
indeed, another voyage to Spain. My. admiration, my love, 
and anxious care continue to be fixed on that country; and I 
have no doubt that if my hopes are not so lofty as those your 
brother cherishes, it is only because I am myself not so lofty. 

Coleridge spent an afternoon with us on Sunday. He was 
delightful. Charles Lamb was unwell, and could not join us. 
His change of habit, though it on the whole improves his 
health, yet when he is low-spirited leaves him without a remedy 
or relief. 

To Mr. Wordsworth my best remembrances. We want 
unprofaned and unprostituted words to express the kind of 
feeling I entertain towards him. 

Believe me, &c.-, &c., 

H. C. K. 

P. S. — I was interested in your account of the children, and 
their reception of you; but it is not only mountain children 
that make verbs. I heard an Essex child of seven say lately, 
in delight at a fierce torrent of rain, “ How it is storming ! ” 
The same boy had just before said, “ I love to see it roaring 
and pouring,” I have more than once remarked the elements 
of poetic sense in him. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

1811. 

I HIS year I began to keep a Diary. This relieves me 
from one difficulty, but raises another. Hitherto I have 
iome trouble in bringing back to my memory the most 
material incidents in the proper order. It was a labor of coir 
lection. Now 1 have to arloot. When looking at a diwy, 
there seems to bo too little distinction between the insigmfi- 
cant and tho important, and one in reminded of the proverb, 

“ The wood cannot bo seen for tho trees,” * 

January 8tJu— Spent part of tho evening with Charles Lamb 
(unwell) and his sister. H© had just road the “ Curse of Ke- 
hama,” which ho said ho liked bettor Hum any of Southey** 
long poems. Tho descriptions ho thought beautiful, particu¬ 
larly the finding of Kailyal by Kreenia. He liked tho opening, 
and part of the description of hell; but, after all, ho was not 
mad© happier by reading tho poem. There is too much triok 
in it Tho three statues and the vacant space for Kehama 
resemble a pantomime scene ; and the love is ill managed. On 
the whole, however, Charles Lamb thinks tho poem infinitely 
superior to u Tlmlaba." 

Wo spoke of Wordsworth and Coleridge. To my surprise, 
Lamb assorted tho latter to be the greater man. He preferred 
the “ Ancient Manner ” to anything Wordsworth had written. 
He thought the latter too apt to force his own individual feel¬ 
ings on tbe reader, instead of, like Bhakes{>earo, entering My 
into the feelings of others. Thin, I observed, is very much 
owing to the lyrical character of Wordsworth’s poems. And 
Lamb concluded by expressing high admiration of Wordsworth, 
and especially of the Sonnets. He also spoke of “ Hart-leap 
Well ” as exquisite. 

Some one, speaking of Shakespeare, mentioned his anachro¬ 
nism in which Hector speaks of Aristotle. “ That’s what 
Johnson referred to,” sold Lamb, ** when ho wrote, —- 
‘And panting Time tolls after him In vain 1 * ” 

* Hen coforward selections will be given from the Diary, with additions from 
tho Reminiscences. Those additions will ha marked f Aem.], and the year in 
which they were written will be stated at the foot of the page. 
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January 17th. — In the evening a call at Flaxman’s. Read 
to Mrs. Flaxman a part of Schlegel’s “ Critique on the Designs 
for Dante,” which of course gratified her. She told me they 
were done in Italy for Mr. Hope, on very moderate terms, 
merely to give Flaxman employment for the evening. Fuseli, 
when he saw them, said, “I used to think myself the best 
composer, hut now I own Flaxman to be the greater man.” 
Some years ago, when I met Flaxman at Mrs. Iremonger’s, I 
mentioned Schlegel’s praise of him for his preference of Dante 
to Milton. It was, said Schlegel, a proof that he surpassed 
his countrymen in taste. Flaxman said he could not accept 
the compliment on the ground of preference. He thought 
Milton the very greatest of poets, and he could not forgive 
Charles James Fox for not liking him. He had three reasons 
for choosing Dante. First, he was unwilling to interfere with 
Fuseli, who had made ohoico of Milton for his designs. Sec¬ 
ond, Milton supplies few figures, while Dante abounds in them. 
And, third, he had hoard that Michael Angelo had made a 
number of designs in the margin of a copy of Dante. 

Mrs. Flaxman said, this evening, that the common cloak of 
the lower classes in Italy suggostocl the drapery for Virgil and 
Dante. While we wero talking on this subject Flaxman came 
in. He spoke with groat modesty of his designs; he could 
do better now, and wished the Germans had something better 
on which to exercise their critical talents. 

January 19th . — With Collier, &c., at Covent Garden. 
“ Twelfth Night,” i— Liston’s Malvolio excellent. I never saw 
him to greater advantage. It is a character in all respects 
adapted to him. His inimitable gravity till he receives the 
letter, and his incomparable smiles in the cross-gartered scene, 
are the perfection of nature and art united. 

January 29th .—I walkod with Coleridge to Rickman’s, where 
we dined. He talkod on Shakespeare, particularly his Fools. 
These he regarded as supplying the place of the ancient cho¬ 
rus. The ancient drama, ho observed, is distinguished from 
the Shakespearian in this, that it exhibits a sort of abstraction, 
not of character, but of idea. A certain sentiment or passion 
is exhibited in all its purity, unmixod with anything that could 
interfere with its offoot. Shakespeare, on the other hand, im¬ 
itates life, mingled as wo find it with joy and sorrow. Wo 
meet constantly in life with persons who are, as it were, un¬ 
feeling spectators of the most passionate situations. The Fool 
serves to supply the place of some such uninterested person, 
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where all the other characters are interested. The most gen¬ 
uine and real of Shakespeare’s Fools is in “ Lear.” In “ Ham¬ 
let ” the fool is, as it were, divided into several parts, dispersed 
through the play. 

On-our walk back Coleridge spoke warmly and eloquently on 
the effect of laws in the formation of moral character and feel¬ 
ing in a people. He differed from Bentham’s censure of the 
laws of usury, Coleridge contending that those laws, by 
exciting a general contempt towards usurers, had a deterring 
effect on many. Genoa fell by becoming a people of money¬ 
lenders instead of merchants. In money loans one party is in 
sorrow; in the traffic of merchandise, both parties gain and 
rejoice. This led to talk on the nature of criminal law in 
general. Some acts, viz. murder, rape, unnatural offences, 
are to be punished for the sake of the effect on the public 
mind, that a just sentiment may be taught, and not merely for 
the sake of prevention. The acts ought in themselves to be 
punished. He dwelt on the influence of law in forming the 
public mind, and giving direction to moral feeling. 

February 1st. — A visit to a most accomplished lady of the 
old school, Mrs. Buffer, f The poems of Southey and .Scott 
she has put into her Index Expurgatorius. She cannot bear 
the irregularity of their versification. Mr. Jerningham was 
present, and she called him to his face “ the last of the old 
school.” He is already forgotten, more completely than those 
will be whom his friend and contemporary treated so contempt¬ 
uously. 

February 18th. — At the Royal Academy. Heard Flaxman’s 
introductory Lecture on Sculpture. It was for the most part, 
or entirely, historical. He endeavored to show that in all 
times English sculptors have excelled when not prevented by 
extraneous circumstances. This gave great pleasure to a 
British audience. In one or two instances the lecture was 
applauded in a way that he would be ashamed of. He spoke 
of some cathedral sculpture of the time of Henry VIII., and, 
contrasting the remains of different artists, said, “Here, too, 
we find that the British artists were superior to their rivals on 
the Continent.” This was received with loud clapping. The 
John-Bullism displayed was truly ridiculous. Flaxman, how¬ 
ever, pleased me in every respect in which I had a right to be 
pleased. He spoke like an artist who loved and honored his 
art, but without any personal feeling. He had all the unpre- 

* See page 262. 
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tending simplicity of a truly great man. Hif ummposmg 
figure received consequence from the an i m at ion of his oouuto' 
nance; and his voice, though feeble, was so judiciously managed 
and so clear, and his enunciation was so distinct, that h@ was 
audible to a large number of people. 

March 12th. — Tea and chess with Mrs. Barbauld. Hoad on 
my way to her house Chapters VIII. to XIV. of Southey's 
“ Madoc.” Exceedingly pleased with the touching painting in 
this poem. It has not the splendid glare of “ Kehama," but 
there is a uniform glow of pure and beautiful morality and 
interesting description, which renders the work vary pleasing* 
Surely none but a pedant can affect or be seduced to think 
slightingly of this poem. At all events, the sensibility which 
feels such beauties is more desirable than the acuteness which 
could suggest severe criticism. 

March 18th .—A talk with Coloridgo, who called on me. 
Speaking of Southey, he said S. was not able to appreciate 
Spanish poetry. Ho wanted modifying power i he was a 
jewel-setter, — whatever he found to his taste, he formed it 
into, or made it into, the ornament of a story. 

March 24 th. — A call on Coloridgo, who expatiated beauti¬ 
fully on tho beneficial influonco of brotherly and sisterly line 
in the formation of character’. Ho attributed, ho mid, certain 
peculiarities in persons whom ho named to tho airmunstiuieo 
that .they had no brother.* 

March 29th. — Spent the evening with W, Hiudith Smith, 
his wife and son, Hume, Coleridge, and afterwards Lamb them. 
Coleridge philosophized as usual. He said that all ipittatu of 
philosophy might be reduced to two, the dynamical and the 
mechanical; the one converting all quantity into quality, tho 
other vice versa. He and Hazlitt joined iu an obscure statu- 
ment about abstract ideas. Hazlitt said ho had learnt from 
painting that it is difficult to form an idea of an individual 
object, — that we first havo only a pmmtl vim; tlmt itt, a 
vague, broken, imperfect rocollootion of the individual object. 
This I observed was what tho multitude meant by a general 
idea, and Hazlitt said he had no other. Coleridge upok# of 
the impossibility of referring the individual to the claw without 
having a previous notion of tho class. This k Kantian logic. 

We talked of politics. It was amusing to ohaervo how 


0a . roms other occasion I recollect his snylnir that hi iwM Wwtkwmtft 
Of a siltef. 1 -It c. S R. r ’ that hls owu i»«i *tt©wd tnm tbe wjt 
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Coleridgo blundered against Scotchmen and Fronohmen. He 
roprcsontod tho Kdmbnnjh JRewim aa a concentration of all the 
smartness of all Scotland. Edinburgh is a talking town, and 
whonovor, in the ConvorHasionea, a siugle spark is elicited, it i s 
instantly caught, preserved, and brought to the Mevim, He 
denied humor to tho nation. Smith appealed in behalf of 
Smollett. Coleridge endeavored to make a distinction, i. 0 . to 
maintain his point, mid yet allow tho claim of Smith. 

Before Lamb came, Coleridgo had spoken with warmth of 
liis excollont and sorious conversation. Haxlitt imputed his 
puns to humility. 

March 80th. — At C. Lamb’s. Found Coleridgo and Hazlitt 
there, and had a half-hour’s chat Coleridgo sj>oko feelingly 
of Godwin and the unjust treatment jh« had mot with. In 
apology for Southey’s review of Godwin’s “ Life of Chaucer,” 
Coleridge ingeniously observed that persons who are them¬ 
selves very pure are sometimes on that account blunt in their 
moral footings. This I believe to bo a very true remark in- 

dood. Something like this I have expressed resecting --. 

She is perfectly just herself, and expects everybody to be 
equally so. Sho is consequently severe, and occasionally 
even harsh in her judgments, 

“ For right too rigid hardens Into wrong,” 

Coloridgo used strong language against those who were once 
tho extravagant admirers of Godwin, and afterwards became 
liis most bitter opponents. I noticed the infinite superiority 
of Godwin over tho French writers in moral fooling and ten¬ 
dency. X had. loomed to hate Hel vet ins and Miraheau, and 
yot retained my love for Godwin. This was agreed to as a just 
sentiment. Coleridge said there was more in Godwin, after all, 
than he was onoe willing to admit, though not so much as his 
enthusiastic admirers fancied. He had openly opposed him, 
but nevertheless visited him. Sbuthey’s severity he attributed 
to the habit of reviewing. Southey had saitf of Coleridge’s 
poetry that he was a Dutch imitator of the Germans, Cole¬ 
ridge quoted this, not to express any displeasure at it, hut to 
show in what way Southey could speak of him. 

Went with 0. Lamb to tho Lyceum. ** The Siege of Bel¬ 
grade” afforded mo considerable amusement. Tho eomio 
scenes are droll, though commonplace enough, and Miss Kel¬ 
ly and Mathews gave due effect to them. But Braliam’s sing¬ 
ing delighted mo. His trills, shakes, and quavers are, like 
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those of all other great singers, tiresome to me ; hut his pure 
melody, the simple song clearly articulated, is equal to any¬ 
thing I- ever heard. His song was acted as well as sung 
delightfully. Indeed I think Braham a fine actor while sing¬ 
ing ; he throws his soul into his throat, but his whole frame 
is awakened, and his gestures and looks are equally impas¬ 
sioned. 

When Dignum and Mrs. Bland came on the stage together, 
Charles Lamb exclaimed, 

“ And lo, two puddings smoked upon the board I ” 

April £d. —A walk to Clapton, reading, “ Colonel Jack,” the 
latter half of which is but dull and commonplace. The mo¬ 
ment he ceases to be a thief, he loses everything interesting. 
Yet there runs through the work a spirit of humanity which 
does honor to De Foe. He powerfully pleaded for a humane 
treatment of the slaves of America, at a time when no man 
thought of abolishing slavery itself. 

April J/th: — At Pope's benefit, at the Opera House. “The 
Earl of Warwick.” Mrs. Siddons most nobly played her part 
as Margaret of Anjou The character is one to which she can 
still render justice. She looked ill, and I thought her articu¬ 
lation indistinct, and her voice drawling and funereal during 
the first aot; but as she advanced in the play, her genius tri¬ 
umphed over natural impediments. She was all that could be 
wished. The soene in which she wrought upon the mind of 
Warwick was perfect. And in the last act, her triumphant 
joy at the entrance of Warwick, whom she had "stabbed, was 
incomparable. She laughed convulsively, and staggered off 
the stage as if drunk with delight j and in every limb showed 
the tumult of passion with an accuracy and a force equally im¬ 
pressive to the critic and the man of feeling. 

Her advancing age is a real pain to me. As an actor, she has 
left with me the conviction that there never was, and never 
will be, her equal. 

Elliston played Edward. He is a fine bustling comedian; 
but he bustles also in tragedy, 

Braham sang delightfully “ Said a Smile to a Tear.” He is 
incomparably the most delightful male singer I ever heard. 

Liston^ in the “ Waterman,” gave a burlesque song with ad- • 
mirable humor. I believe he will soon be acknowledged to be 
our first comedian. He raises more universal laughs than any 
one, excepting perhaps Mathews, who is only a first-rate 
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mimic, Liston bnrlewjued Brah&m, and there arose a oontest 
Wtwmi the lovers of burlesque and the jealous admirers of es> 
qubite music; hut the reasonable party provailod, and Lis- 
tou‘n encored song was roeeivod with groat applause, though 
the burlesque was not less apjmxmt than hoforo. ® 

lueledun sang " The Storm.” It was stud to bo fine, Math¬ 
ews wuig Itis “Mail (loach," a most oxoollont thing in its 
way. 

l have seldom had so much pleasure at the theatre. 

^ d/»«V :JS(h, Ant hony Robimum rolat otl an anecdote of Horne 
Took**, showing the gtssl-humor and eompoHuro of which he 
ww capable. Holuroft was with him at a third person’s table, 
They Imd a violent quarrel. At length Holcroft said, as he 

r%m to leave the room : “ Mr. Took©, I tell you, you are a_, 

asmtidml, and I always thought you so.” Tooko detained 
him, and said : ** Mr. Holcroft, some time ago you asked me to 
c«t»e and dine with you ,* do toll mo what clay it shall he.” 
Holeroft stayed. 

May 7th, •• In the afternoon a pleasant chat with Flaxman 
alone. He ttpoko of artists and art with his unaffected modes¬ 
ty tutd kindness. I asked him why the Hermans, who appre¬ 
ciated him, would not acknowledge the merit of our pointers, 
iftit Reynold®. “ My art,” Fiaxmau answered, ” led me to 
make use of elaasieal fable, of which the Dormans are fond. 
Reynolds was only a gentlemanly scholar,” Sir Joshua judged 
ill of sculpture ; on that subject ho wrote not so well as 
Rafael Mengs, of whom Fluxman spoko slightingly, just as I 
recollect hearing Femow at Jena speak. 

May !HA - - Dined with Thelwoll. A large party. The mau 
whom w# went to see, and, if wo could, admire, was Dr. Wol* 
noth better known m Peter Pindar. Ho talked about the art- 
lute, aaid that West could paint neither ideal beauty nor from 
nature, called Dpi© the Michael Angtdo of old ago, complained 
of the ingratitude of certain artists who owed everything to 
himself, spoke contemptuously of Walter Booth who, he said, 
owed his popularity to hard names. Ho also declaimed against 
rhyme in general, which I 10 said was fit only for burlcsquo. 
Not oven Butler would live. At the same time lie praised ex¬ 
ceedingly the “ Heroic Epistle to Bir W. Chambers.” Con¬ 
greve ho considered the greatest miracle of genius, #and that 
such a man should early abandon literature was to him unac¬ 
countable. As Peter Pindar w&® blind, 1 was requested to 
help him to his wine, which was in a separate pint bottle, and 
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was not wine at all, tyut brandy.* After dinner he eulogized 
brandy, calling it to nav, and said, “ He who drinks it heartily 
must make interest to die.” 

He said he had made a rhyme that morning, of which But¬ 
ler might not have been ashamed : — 

Say, would you long the shafts of death defy, 

Pray keep your inside Wet, your outside dry. 

I referred to his own writings. He said he recollected them 
with no pleasure. “ Satire is a bad trade.” 

May 15th. —A very pleasant call on Charles and Mary Lamb. 
Bead his version of the story of Prince Doras, the long-nosed 
king.f Gossiped about writing. Urged him to try his hand 
at a metrical Umarbdtung (working up) of “Reynard the 
Pox.” He believed, he said, in the excellence of the work, 
but he was sure such a version as I suggested would not suc¬ 
ceed now. The sense of humor, he maintained, is utterly ex¬ 
tinct. Ho satire that is not personal will succeed.]: 

— Devoted the day to a speech to be delivered at the 
Academical Society. § The question, “ Which among the Arts 
of Oratory, History, and Poetry is most capable of being ren¬ 
dered serviceable to Mankind 1 ” I spoke for somewhat more 
than an hour. 

The three arts are alike liberal arts, since they are carried 
on with knowledge and freedom, and not slavishly. They 
constitute the great body of elegant learning, — Humanity. 

Oratory is the art of persuasion as opposed to logic,—the 
art of reasoning. It is mischievous by withdrawing attention 
from the substance to the show, from the matter of discourse 
to its ornaments. I. Deliberative or senatorial eloquence. 
The evil of accustoming a people to the stimulus of eloquence. 
This I illustrated by the French Revolution. For some years 
the people were kept in a frenzy by the orators. The result 
was not the acquirement of any habits favorable either to 
knowledge or liberty. The mind was left as barren and as 
unsusceptible of good influence as the earth from which the 
salt sea has receded. In the English Senate, Burke was not 

* In telling this story Mr. Robinson would humorously relate how, by pour¬ 
ing some into a second glass, he contrived to ascertain the fact for himself. 

| This is not in his collected works, and, as well as two volumes of Poems 
for Children, is likely to be lost. —H. C. R. 

t An English version of “ Reineke der Fuchs ” was afterwards prepared by 
Samuel Naylor, Jun., aud dedicated to his friend H. C. R. Published by 
Longman, 1844. 

§ As Mr. Robinson was a frequent attendant and speaker at Debating 
Societies, the notes of his speech on one of these occasions are given as a 
specimen. 
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listened to. Fox has left no memorial of any good he hug 
wrought by eloquence; hit Libel Bill being the omy good 
h© ovrr introduced, Neither the Habeas Corpus Act, nor the 
Bill of Right*, nor Magna Charta, originated in eloquence, i 
aondto of orators is a symptom of national decay. II. Judicial 
id«i«cnc», l expatiated on the glorious spootaolo of an English 
eonrt of justice, and aftirmod that its dignity -would be lost if 
the people went into It as into a theatre, to admire the graces 
of the orators. But, in fact, thoro is little eloquence at pre& 
out at the English bar. Krskino tho only prominent man in 
our time. I contrasted tho state of popular feeling in Greece 
and Britain. I noticed tho assertion of Domosthenes, thet 
notion ia tho first, second, and third part of an orator, andthe 
fact that he waa taught to speak by an actor. X admitted 
however, that eloquence might occasionally be useful (though 
ii» n»tt«es wort at the aorviee alike of the tyrant and the 
free man, tho oppressor and the oppressed), hut it is only a 
sort of convulsive effect that can be produced. The sti^rm 
which drives fn>m a iKipulous city tho pestilential vapor fian| 
ing over it may accidentally save it for once from the plate 
but it Is tho sun, which rises day by day, and tho dew, whidh 
Ms night by night, that give fertility to the valleys, though 
the silent operation of these causes does not so forcibly strike 
the ermam. 

History, I observed, could instruct only by enabling us to 
antidote future events from the past But this it cannot do. 
The great events of jvolitieal life are too unique to admit oft 
I»wulh4. The Crusades, Reformation, <fcc. Tho emancipation 
of Bwitaeriand, Holland, Portugal, Sweden, each took place 
on grounds of its own *, and no inference could be drawn worn 
on® 'to smother. No Irishman, for instance, wishing to defitht 
Mm country tat ItaglWh rule, could draw an argument ta 
the momm at any other rebellion. The great outline of M* 
torW ooentTcnoes ia beyond the sphere of human agency,* it 
belongs to tote economy of Divine Providence, and is iUnattafed 
in tho graduid civilisation of mankind. All the rest is pttte 
uncertainty. Horace Walpole’s historical doubts. Character 
of the Queen of Boots. The death of Charles XXL of Swe- 

don. ,. . 

History may be thought to improve the affections. 1ms i f 
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IT omitted to show how little private persons Ofltt be im¬ 
proved hv that which treats merely of public events, ana ab® 
that statesmen have been gukled by sagacity m the jwt 
comprehension of the actual state of things, and that learned 
men have seldom had any marked influence in public allium,] 
Poetry I described as having its origin in a principle of our 
nature, by which we are enabled to conceivo of things as Iwtter 
than any actually known. The mind is cheered by its own 
images of excellence, and is thus enabled to bear up agmnat 
the evils of life. Besides, we are more instructed by poetic 
than historic truth; for the one is but a series of instetuficftat 
accidents, while the other contains the essential truth of things. 
Homer’s Achilles is a fine picture of a warrior whose breast i® 
full of all the irascible, and yet all the affootionato, feelings. 
The baseness of a grovelling ambition of regal dominion is 
better exemplified in Shakespeare’s “ Richard III.," the tre¬ 
mendous consequence of yielding to the suggestions of evil in 
“ Macbeth,” the necessity of having the sensible and reflective 
qualities balanced by active energy in “ Hamlet,” the nature 
of jealousy in “ Othello,” than in any mere historic narra¬ 


tives. 

What can the historian do ? Ho can give us plausible apem 
illations. What the orator 1 Stir our feelings, but for a timo 
only. Whereas the poet enriches our imaginations with image# 
of every virtue. 

I was followed by Twiss, Humoulin, and Temple. At the 
close of the discussion, the few persona who had remained held 
up their hands, —five for history, ahd one each for poetry and 
eloquence. 

May 26th .—As Robert Hall was to preach in the Borough, I 
went to hear him. The discourse was certainly a very beauti¬ 
ful one. He began by a florid but eloquent and ininressivo 
description of John the Baptist, and deduced from his niatory, 
not with the severity of argument which a logician requires, 
but with a facility of illustration which oratory delight* in, 
^ and which was perfectly allowable, the practical importance 
s of discharging the duty which belongs to our actual condition, 

June 6th. —Met Coleridge at the Exhibition. He drew my 
attention to the “ vigorous impotence ” of Fusel i, especially In 
his “Macbeth.”* “ The prominent witch,” said Coleridge, 


* No. 12 of the Royal Aoademv Catalogue, where It t« entered « Macbeth 
consulting the Vision of thp Armed Head." -- ^kakku'kaub. jfoM. Act 

1 Y'j OC6D6 1, 



“ is smelling a stmK." lie spoxe or painting as one oi we 
lost arts. 

June 11th. — Called on Coleridge. He made some striking 
observations on tbe character of an excellent man. “ I halve 
long,” he said, “ considered him an abstraction, rather than, a 
person to be beloved. He is incapable of loving any excepting 
those whom he has benefited. He has been so in the habit 
of being useful, that he seems to lose his interest in those to 
whom be can be of no further, use;” ■ r 

June 18th. — After tea a call on C. Lamb. His brother with 
him. A chat on puns. Evanson, in his “ Dissonance of the 

Gospels,” thinks Luke most worthy of credence. P-- said 

that Evanson was a lukew&rm. Christian. I related this to 0. 
Lamb. But, to him, a mere play of words was nothing with¬ 
out a spice of the ridiculous. He was reading with a friend 
a book of Eastern travels, and the friend observed of the 
Mcmtschu Tartars, that they must be cannibals. This Lamb 
thought better. The large room in the accountant’s offioeat 
the East India House is divided into boxes or compartments, 
in each of which sit six clerks, Charles Lamb himself in one. 
They are called Compounds. The meaning of the word was 
asked one day, and Lamb said it was “ a collection of simples.” 

June 16ih. — Dined at Sergeant Rough’s, and met the once 
celebrated Mrs. Abington.* From her present appearance , one 
can hardly suppose she could ever have been otherwise than 
plain. She herself laughed at her snub nose. But she 19 
erect, has a large blue expressive eye, and an agreeable voice. 
She spoke of her retirement from the stage as occasioned by 
the vexations of a theatrical life. She said she should have 
gone mad if she had not quitted her profession. She has lost 
all her professional feelings, and when she goes to the theatre 
can laugh and cry like a child; but the trouble is too greedy 
and she does not often go. It is so much a thing of oourse 
that a retired actor should be a la/udator temporis acti , that I 
felt unwilling to draw from her any opinion of her successors. 
Mrs. Siddons, however, she praised, though not with, the 
warmth of a genuine admirer. She said: “ Early in life Mrs. 
"Siddons was anxious to succeed in comedy, and played Rosaliud 
before I retired.” In speaking of the modern declamation, 
and the too elaborate emphasis given to insignificant words, 


T, *, -Arlington appeared at the Hay-market as Miranda, in the “ Bn«J 
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she said, “That was brought in by them.” (the Kembles). 
She spoke with admiration of the Covent Garden horses, and 
I have no doubt that her praise was meant, to have the effect 
of satire. Of all the present actors, Murray most resembles 
Garrick. She spoke of Barry with great warmth. He was a 
nightingale. Such a voice was never heard. He confined himself 
to characters of great tenderness and sweetness, such as Romeo. 
She admitted the infinite superiority of Garrick in genius. Hi« 
excellence lay in the bursts and quick transitions of passion, 
and in the variety and universality of his genius. Mrs. Abing- 
ton would not have led me to suppose she had been on the 
stage by either her manner or the substance of her conversa¬ 
tion. She speaks with the ease of a person used to good so¬ 
ciety, rather than with the assurance of one whose business it 
was to imitate that ease. 

Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman called in the evening. An argumen¬ 
tative conversation, which is not Flaxman’s forte. He is de¬ 
lightful in the great purity of his moral sense, and the conse¬ 
quent delicacy of his taste on all subjects of ethics: but his 
understanding is not cast in a logical mould; and when he 
has a fixed idea, there is no possibility of changing it. He 
said Linnmus had made a great blunder in classing the whale 
with man, merely because it belongs to the mammalia. And 
it was impossible to make him acknowledge, or apparently to 
comprehend, the difference between an artificial and a natural 
classification. As a proof that Hume -wished to apologize for 
Charles II., he quoted the sentence, “ Charles was a polite 
husband and a generous lover ”; and he did not perceive that 
this was a mere statement of fact, and by no means implied a 
wish to defend or vindicate. Hume could not have imagined 
that politeness is the appropriate virtue of a husband, or that 
the profusion of a king towards his mistresses is laudable. But 
it is not necessary, even for the purposes of edification, to ring 
the changes of moral censure, 

June 18th. — Accompanied Mrs. Pattisson and her son Wil¬ 
liam to Lawrence the painter. On entering the room, he fixed 
his eyes on William with evident admiration, not noticing the 
mother, who had leen handsome. On my asking him whether 
he could find time to paint the boy, he said in a half-whisper, 
“ To be sure, he must be painted.” The picture was to in¬ 
clude his brother Jacob. It was arranged that the two boys 
should wait on Mr. Lawrence on Wednesday, the 26th inst. 

I may here mention an occurrence which took place in 1809, 
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while I was at Witham on a visit to the Pattissons. There 
was a grand jubilee to celebrate the termination of the fiftieth 
year of the reign of George III. At morning prayers, William, 
a^ed eight, said, “Mamma, ought I not to pray for the Kingl" 
— “ To be sure, if you feel the desire.” On which he folded 
his hands, and said, “ 0 God, grant that the King may con¬ 
tinue to reign with justice and victory.” The words were 
scarcely out of his mouth, when Jacob, then six years and a 
half, said “ May n’t I pray tool ” The mother could not re- . 
fuse. “ 0 God, be so good as to let the King live another 
fifty years.” t . 

. June 21st. — A pleasant party at Collier’s. Lamb in high 
spirits. One pun from him at least successful. Punsters be¬ 
ing abused, and the old joke repeated that he who puns will 
pick a pocket, some one said, “Punsters themselves have 
no pockets.” — “ No,” said Lamb, “ they carry only a ridi¬ 
cule.” 

June 26th. — Went with the Pattissons to Lawrence’s. He 
consented to paint the two boys for 160 guineas. They had 
their first sitting to-day. I took an opportunity of telling 
him an anecdote respecting himself, which did not seem to 
displease him, though eminent men are in many instances well 
pleased to forget the day of little things. His father was the 
master of the Bear Inn at Devizes, and he himself was for a 
short time at Mr. Fenner’s school. Some time between 1786 
and 1789 a stranger, calling at Mr. Fenner’s, remarked, “ They 
say, Mr. Fenner, that your old pupil, Tommy Lawrence, is 
turning out a veiy pretty painter.” * 

July 9th. — Evening at Lady Broughton’s. W. Maltby, in our 
walk home, related an anecdote which he himself had from the 
Bishop of Llandaff. The Bishop was standing in the House of 
Lords, in company with Lords Thurlow and Loughborough, 
when Lord Southampton accosted him : “I want your advice, 
my Lord; how am I to bring up my son so as to make him get 
forwards in the world 1 ” — “I know of but one way,” replied 
the Bishop ; “give him parts and poverty.” — “Well, then,” 
replied Lord S., “ if God has given him parts, I will manage 
as to the poverty.” 

July 11th. —Called on Mrs. Barbauld, Mr. and Miss Bel- 
sham, and Mr. and Mrs. Tooke, Sen. Tooko told a good story. 
Lord Bolingbroke dined one day with Bishop Burnet. There 
was a sumptuous entertainment, and Lord Bolingbroke asked 
the Bishop whether the Apo^ea fored ap well “ 0 no, my 
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lord.” — “ And how do yon account for the difference between 
the clergy of the present day and those of the primitive 
Church 1 ” — “ It is so/’ replied Burnet, “ on all occasions; we 
always see that inventors and speculators are ruined, while 
others reap the gain.” But surely the repartee is applied to 
the wrong person. Burnet would not have so compromised 
himself to Bolingbroke. 

July 24-th. — Late at C. Lamb’s. Found a large party there. 
Southey had been with Blake, and admired both his designs 
and his poetic talents. At the same time he held him to be a 
decided madman. Blake, he said, spoke of his visions with the 
diffidence which is usual with such people, and did not seem 
to expect that he should be believed. He showed Southey'a 
perfectly mad poem, called “ Jerusalem.” Oxford Street is in 
Jerusalem. 

July 26th. — At the Lyceum Theatre with Amyot. “ The 
Quadrupeds,” otherwise the Tailors, revived under a new 
name. The prelude represents a poor manager in distress. 
He is assailed by a bailiff, and, leading him to a trap-door, 
forces him down. Sheridan looked on, and clapped. The 
burlesque scene between the master-tailor (Lovegrove) and his 
wife (Miss Kelly), who is alarmed by a dream, was excellent. 

July 28th. —After dinner walked to Morgan’s, beyond Ken¬ 
sington, to see Coleridge, and found Southey there. Coleridge, 
talking of G-erman poetry, represented Klopstock as compound¬ 
ed of everything bad in Young, Harvey, and Richardson. He 
praised warmly an essay on Hogarth- by C. Lamb, and spoke 
of wrongers of subjects as well as writers on them.' He was in 
spirits, and was apparently pleased with a letter I brought 
him from Mrs. Clarkson. 

Coleridge and Southey spoke of Thelwall, calling him mere¬ 
ly “ John.” Southey said : “ He is a good-hearted man ; be¬ 
sides, we ought never to forget that he was once as near as 
possible being hanged, and there is some merit in that.” 

Enjoyed exceedingly my walk back with Southey. Speaking 
of forms of government, he said, there is no doubt a republic 
is the best form of gove rnm ent in itself, — as a sun-dial is in 
itself the most certain and perfect instrument for ascertaining 
the hour. And if the sun shone always, men would never 
have been at the trouble of making clocks. But, as it is, 
these instruments are in most frequent use. If mankind were 
illuminated by the pure sun of reason, they would dispense 
with complicated forms of government. He talked largely 

VOL. i. 10 
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about Spain. A Jacobin revolution must purify the country 
before any good can be done. Catholicism, is absolutely in¬ 
compatible with great improvements. In the Cortes, he says, 
nine tenths-of the members are bigoted papists, and one tenth 
Jacobin atheists. Barcelona might have been purchased, had 
our government been on the alert. Southey spoke highly of 
Blanco White. 

July 29th. — Read four books of “ Thaiaba,” and one book 
of the “ Castle of Indolence.” Thomson’s poem most delight¬ 
ful. Surely, in the finish of such a work, there is a charm 
which surpasses the effect produced by the fitful and irregular 
beauties of a work like Southey’s. 

' August 3d. — Bathed for the first time in Peerless Pool, 
originally perilous pool; but it deserves neither title. In the 
evening at Charles Lamb’s. He was serious, and therefore very 
interesting. I accidentally made use of the expression “poor 
Coleridge ! ” Lamb corrected me, not angrily, but as if really 
pained. “He is,”, he said, “a fine fellow,*in spite of all his 
faults and weaknesses. Call him Coleridge;- I hate poor, as 
applied to such a man. I can’t bear to hear such a man 
pitied.” He then quoted an expression to the same effect by 
(I think) Ben Jonson of Bacon. 

Reminiscences.* — I frequently saw Coleridge about this 
time, and was made privy to an incident which need no longer 
be- kept a secret. Coleridge was then a contributor to the 
Courier, and wrote an article on the Duke of York, which was 
printed on Friday, the 5th of July. But the government got 
scent of it, and therefore, by the interference of Mr. Arbuth- 
not of the Treasury, after about 2,000 copies had been printed, 
it was suppressed. This offended Coleridge, who would gladly 
have transferred his services to the Times. I spoke about him 
to Walter, but Fraser was then firmly established, and no oth¬ 
er hand was required for the highest department. I have 
found a paper in Coleridge’s hand- in reference to this affair. 
It states what service he was willing to render, — such as at¬ 
tending six hours a day, and writing so many articles per week. 
One paragraph only has any significance, because it shows the 
state of his mind : “ The above, always supposing the paper to 
be truly independent, first, of the Administration, secondly, of 
Palace Yard, and that its fundamental principle is, the due 
proportion of political power to property, joined with the re¬ 
moval of all obstacles to the free circulation and transfer of 


* Written in 1849. 
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property, and all artificial facilitations of its natural tendency 
to accumulate in large and growing masses.” 

August 8th. — At C. Lamb’s. Coleridge there. A- short but 
interesting conversation on German metaphysics. He related 
some curious anecdotes of his son Hartley, whom he repre¬ 
sented as a most remarkable child. A deep thinker in his 
infancy, — one who tormented himself in his attempts to solve 
the problems which would equally torment the full-grown man, 
if the world and its cares and its pleasures did not abstract his 
attention. When about five years old, Hartley was asked a 
question concerning himself by some one who called him 
“ Hartley.” — “ Which Hartley 1” asked the boy. “ Why, is 
there more than one Hartley!” — “Yes, there’s a deal of 
Hartleys.” — “ How so ? ” — “ There’s Picture Hartley (Haz- 
litt had painted a portrait of him), and Shadow Hartley, and 
there’s Echo Hartley, and there’s Catch-me-fast Hartley,”-— 
at the same time seizing his own arm with the other hand very 
eagerly, an action which shows that his mind must have been 
led to reflect on what Kant calls the great and inexplicable 
mystery that man should be both his own subject and object, 
and that these should yet be one. “ At the same early age,” 
said Coleridge, “ he used to be in an agony of thought about 
the reality of existence. Some one said to him, ‘ It is not now. 
but it is to be.’ — ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ if it is to be, it is.’ Perhaps 
this confusion of thought lay not merely in the imperfection 
of language. Hartley,, when a boy, had no pleasure in things ; 
they made no impression on him till they had undergone a sort 
of process in his mind, and become thoughts or feelings.” With 
a few abatements for fatherly affection, I have no doubt Hart¬ 
ley is a remarkable child. But of his subsequent progress 
Coleridge said little. 

August 17th. —Tea at Dr. Aikin’s. Found the Dr., Miss 
Aikin, &c., very agreeable. Indeed there has seemed to me 
of late less to dislike in the political and religious opinions of 
this circle than I thought formerly. A successful game of 
chess with Miss Aikin, which I proposed as a sort of ordeal to 
test whether I was right in recommending “ Benvenuto Cellini ” 
for its interest and beauty, or she in sending it home with dis¬ 
gust. Early at home. Read Scott’s note on Fairies in the 
“ Minstrelsy.” A shallow and unsatisfactory essay. The sub¬ 
ject is so interesting, that nothing can be altogether unattrac¬ 
tive that treats of it. A work at once critical and philosophi¬ 
cal, on the popular superstitions of mankind in different ages, 
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would be most curious. It would embrace a vast mass of im¬ 
portant matter, closely connected with philosophy and religion. 
Scott’s collection, Vol. II., contains much that is valuable and 
beautiful. “ Tamlane ” is one of the best poems. It has the 
levity and grace of a genuine fairy fiction, and at the same time 
there is about it a tone of earnestness which suits a legend of 
popular belief. In “ Thomas the Rhymer,” the enigmatic lines 
which speak of our national and distinctive character and glory 
ought to become popular : — 

“ The waters worship shall his race; 

/ Likewise the waves of the farthest sea; 

For they shall ride over ocean wide 
With, hempen bridles, and horse of tree.” 

August %3d. — A run up to Lawrence’s. He has made a 
most delightful picture of William and Jacob Pattisson. The 
heads- only are finished. William’s is a side-face,—very 
beautiful, but certainly not more so than the original. Jacob 
is a smiling, open-faced boy, with an admirably sweet expres¬ 
sion. W illiam has had justice done him. More was not to be 
expected of any mortal colors. Jacob has had more than jus¬ 
tice done him, but. not in a way that can fairly be a matter of 
reproach. If the artist has idealized somewhat, and given an 
expression which is not on the boy’s face every day, still, he has 
not given a grace or a charm which lies not in his moral framo. 
He has no more said in his picture the thing that is not, than 
the' magnifying glass, which never invents, or gives more or 
other objects than there really are, but merely assists the 
infirm optics of the beholder. William is painted without any 
momentary expression, i. e. he does not appear, like Jacob, to 
be under an immediate inspiring influence, which occasions an 
arch smile not likely to be permanent even on the cheeks of 
Robin Goodfellow himself.* 

October 15th. — Journey to London. Incledon the singer 
was in the coach, and I found him just the man I should have 
expected. Seven rings on his fingers, five seals on his watch- 
ribbon, and a gold snuff-box, at once betrayed the old beau. I 
spoke in terms of rapture of Mrs. Siddons. He replied, “ Ah ! 
Sally’s a fine creature. She has a charming place on the Edge- 
ware Road. I dined with her last year, and she paid me one 
of the finest compliments I ever received. I sang ‘ The Storm ’ 

* After a long interval the picture was finished, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1817, No. 44 of the Catalogue, as “ Portraits of the Sons of ' W. 
Pattisson, Esq. Sir T. Lawrence, R. A.” It was subsequently engraved by 
John Bromlcv, in mezzotint, under the title of “Rural Amusement. 
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after dinner. She cried and sobbed like a child. Taking both 
of my hands, she said, £ All that I and my brother ever did is 
nothing compared with the effect you produce ! ’ ” Incledon 
spoke with warmth and apparent knowledge on church music, 
praising Purcell especially, and mentioning Luther’s simple 
hymns. I was forced to confess that I had no ear for music, 
and he, in order to try me, sang in a sort of song-whisper some 
melodies which I certainly enjoyed, — more, I thought, than 
anything I had heard from him on the stage. He related two 
anecdotes that had no reference to. himself. Garrick had a 
brother living in the country, who was an idolatrous admirer 
of his genius. A rich neighbor, a grocer, being abont to visit 
London, this brother insisted on his taking a letter of introduc¬ 
tion to the actor. Not being able to make up his mind to visit 
the great man the first day, the grocer went to the play in the 
evening, and saw Garrick in Abel Drugger. On his return to 
the country, the brother eagerly inquired respecting the visit 
he had been so anxious to bring about. “ Why, Mr. Garrick,” 
said the good man, “ I am sorry to hurt your feelings, but 
there’s your letter. I did not choose to deliver it.” — “ Not 
deliver it! ” exclaimed the other, in astonishment. — “ I hap¬ 
pened to see him when he did not know me, and I saw that he 
was such a dirty, low-lived fellow, that I did not like to have 
anything to do with him.” Foote went to Ireland,-and took 

off F-, the celebrated Dublin printer. F-stood the 

jest for some time, but found at last that Foote’s imitations 
became so popular, and drew such attention to himself, that he 
could not walk the streets without being pointed at. He be¬ 
thought himself of a remedy. Collecting a number of boys, he 
gave them a hearty meal, and a shilling each for a place in the 
gallery, and promised them another meal on the morrow if 
they would hiss off the scoundrel who turned him into ridicule. 
The injured man learnt from his friends that Foote was re¬ 
ceived that night better than ever. Nevertheless, in the 
morning, the ragged troop of boys appeared to demand the’ir 
recompense, and when the ■ printer reproached them for their 
treachery, their spokesman said, “ Plase yer honor, we did all 
we could, for the actor-man had heard of us, and did not come 
at all at all. And so we had nobody to hiss. But when we 
saw yer honor’s own dear self come on, we did clap, indeed we 
did, and showed you all the respect and honor in our power. 
And so yer honor won’t forget us because yer honor’s enemy 
was afraid to come, and left yer honor to yer own dear self.” 
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October 22d. —Called on Godwin. Curran, the Master of the 
Rolls in Ireland, was with him. Curran told an anecdote of 
an Irish Parliament-man who was boasting in the House of 
Commons of his attachment to the trial by jury. “ Mr. 
Speaker, with the trial by jury I have lived, and, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, with the trial by jury will I die ! ” Curran sat 
near him, and whispered audibly, “ What, Jack, do you mean 
to be hanged 1 ” 

November Jjih. —Hab.* told me that Clarkson had lately 
been to see the Bishop of Norwich, Bathurst. He found him 
very liberal indeed. He told Clarkson that one of his clergy¬ 
men had written to him to complain that a Mr. Dewhurst had 
opened a meeting in his parish and was preaching against him. 
“ I wrote him word,” said the Bishop, “ that he must preach 
against Mr. Dewhurst. I could not help him.” 

November 18th. —Fraser related a humorous story of his 
meeting in a stage-coach with a little fellow who was not only 
very smart and buckish in his dress, but also a pretender to 
science and philosophy. He spoke of having been at Paris, 
and of having read Helvetius, Voltaire, &c., and was very 
fluent in his declamation on the origin of ideas, self-love, and 
the other favorite doctrines of the new school. He said, “ I 
have no objection to confess myself a materialist" On this 
an old man, who had listened for a long time to the discourse, 
and had more than once betrayed symptoms of dissatisfaction 
and scorn towards the philosopher, could not contain himself 
any longer.- “ D-it, that’s too bad 1 You have the im¬ 

pudence to say you are a materialist , when I know you are a 
dancing-master The voluble orator was dumfoundered, and 
Fraser could not restrain the most violent laughter, which 
mortally offended the cutter of capers. “ It is too bad,” mut¬ 
tered the old man, who. did not comprehend the cause of 
Fraser’s merriment, — “ it is too bad for a man to say he is of 
one trade when he is of another.” 

"December 5th. — Accompanied Mrs. Rutt to Coleridge’s lec- 
ture.f Id this he surpassed himself in the art of talking in a 

* H. C. R.’s Brother, Habakkuk. 

t This course of lectures was delivered at the room of the London Philo¬ 
sophical Society, Scots Corporation Hall, Crane Court, Fleet Street. The first 
lecture was delivered on the 18th of November. Mr. Robinson attended the 
greater part of the course, but, through absence from London, was not present 
at the whole. The subject announced was: “Shakespeare and Milton, in 
Illustration of the Principles of Poetry, and their Application as Grounds, of 
Criticism to the most Popular "Works of later English Poets, those of the Living 
included.” Of these lectures, fifteen in number, Mr. J. P. Collier took notes 
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very interesting way, without speaking at all on the subject 
announced. According to advertisement, ho was to lecture on 
“ Borneo and Juliet,” and Shakespeare's female characters. 
Instead of this ho began with a defence of sohool-iloggmg, in 
preference at least to Lancaster’s mode of punishing, without 
protending to find the least connection between that topic and 
poetry. Afterwards lie remarked on the character of the ago of 
Elizabeth and Jamos I., as compared with that of Charles 1.; 
distinguished not very clearly between wit and fancy ; referred 
to the different languages of Europe j attacked the fashionable 
notion concerning poetic diction j ridiculed the tautology of 
Johnson’s line, “ If observation, with extensive view,” &c.; 
and warmly defended Shakespeare against the charge of im¬ 
purity. While Coleridge was commenting on Lancaster's mode 
ef punishing boys, Lamb whiHporod : “ it is a pity he did net 
leave this till he got to ‘ lhmry VI.,’ fur then he might, say 
ho could not help taking part against the Lancastrians.” After¬ 
wards, when Coleridge was running from topic to topic, Immb 
said : “ This is not much amiss. He promised a lecture on the 
Nurse in * Borneo and Juliet,* and in its place he has given 
ns one in the manner of the Nurse.” 

Mns. Clarkson' to If. 0. R, 

Dnoemher 8,1811. 

Do give me some account of Coleridge. I guess you drew 
up the account in the Times of the first lecture. I do hope 
ho will have steadiness to go on with the lectures to the 
end. It would bo so great a point gained, if he could but 

pursue one object without interruption.J remember a 

beautiful expression of Pattv Smith’s, after describing a visit 
at Mr. Wilborforoo’s. “To know him,” she said, “ all he is, 
and to soo him with such lively childish spirits, one need not. 
say, ‘ God bless him 1- he seems already in the fulness of 
every earthly gift.” .... Of all men, there seems most need 
to say, “ God bless poor Coleridge ! ” One could almost be¬ 
lieve that an emohantor’s spell was upon him, forcing him to 
be wlmt ho is, and yet leaving him the power of showing what 
he might be. 

In short-hand, but tiio note* of all excepting the first, iwctmtl, sixth, tewinth, 
eighth, ninth, awl twelfth worn Iwt. TIuwo note which wore preserved, w«m 
published In 1886: " Revon Ltwhtna on Hhakwmww suul MUtou. By tho lata 
o. I. Coleridge." By J, 1*. Collier, Kwp 
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December 9th. — Accompanied Mrs. Rough to Coleridge’s 
seventh and incomparably best lecture. He declaimed with 
great eloquence about love, without wandering from his sub¬ 
ject, “ Romeo and Juliet.” He was spirited, methodical, and, 
for the greater part, intelligible, though profound. Drew up 
for the Morning Chronicle a hasty report, which was inserted. 

10th. —Miss Lamb dined with us. In the evening Charles 
Lamb, Manning, and Mrs. Fenwick. A pleasant evening. 
Lamb spoke well about Shakespeare. I had objected to Cole¬ 
ridge’s assertion, that Shakespeare, as it were, identified him¬ 
self with everything except the vicious ; and I observed that 
if Shakespeare’s becoming a character is to be determined by 
the truth and vivacity of his delineation, he had become some 
of the vicious characters as well as the virtuous. Lamb justi¬ 
fied Coleridge’s remark, by saying that Shakespeare never gives 
characters wholly odious and detestable. I adduced the King 
in “ Hamlet ” as altogether mean ; and he allowed this to be 
the worst of Shakespeare’s characters. He has not another like 
it. I cited Lady Macbeth. “ I think this one of Shakespeare’s 
worst characters,” said Lamb. “ It is also inconsistent with 
itself. Her sleep-walking does not suit so hardened a being.” 
It occurs to me, however, that this very sleep-walking is, per¬ 
haps, the vindication of Shakespeare’s portraiture of the char¬ 
acter, as thereby the honor of human nature, if I may use the 
expression, is saved. The voluntary actions and sentiments of 
Lady Macbeth are all inhuman, but her involuntary nature rises 
up against her habitual feelings, which sprang out of depraved 
passions. Hence, though while awake she is a monster, she 
is a woman in her sleep. I then referred to the Bastard in 
“ Lear,” but Lamb considered his character as the result of 
provocation on account of his illegitimacy. Lamb mentioned 
Iago and Richard III. as admirable illustrations of the skill 
with which Shakespeare could make his worst characters inter¬ 
esting. I noticed King John and Lewis, as if Shakespeare 
meant, like a Jacobin, to show how base kings are. Lamb did 
not remark on this, but said, “ ‘ King John ’ is one of the plays 
I like least.” He praised “ Richard II.” 

December 11th. — In the evening with Lamb at tea. An 
hour’s call on Parkin. I was sorry to find that he was hurt by 
my mode of replying to him last Friday at the Academical 
Society. He thought that, though I spoke of him in words 
' very handsomely, there was yet in my manner something which 
implied a want of moral esteem. I believe! satisfied him of 
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his mistake ; "but I know my easily besetting sin, of uncon¬ 
sciously assuming an offensive tone on such occasions, and I 
will, if possible, be on my guard that my manner may not 
give pain when what I say is substantially innocent. Parkin 
mentioned that, in a letter to the editor of the Eclectic Review, 
Coleridge had declared his adherence to the principles of Bull 
and Waterland. There are, I know, some persons who deem 
Coleridge hardly sincere ; I believe him to be only inconsistent. 
I certainly am altogether unable to reconcile his metaphysical 
and empirico-religious opinions. 

December 12th. '■— Tea with Mrs. Fl agman, who accompanied 
me to Coleridge’s lecture. He unhappily relapsed into his 
desultory habit, and delivered, I think, his worst lecture. He 
began with identifying religion -with love, delivered a rhapsody 
on brotherly and sisterly love, which seduced him into a dis¬ 
sertation on incest. I at last lost all power of attending to 
him. 

H. C. It. to Mrs. Clarkson. 

66 Hatton Garden, November 29, 1811. 

My dear Friend, — Of course you have already heard of 
the lectures on poetry which Coleridge is now delivering, and 
I fear have begun to think me inattentive in not sending you 
some account of them. Yesterday he delivered the fourth, and 
I could not before form anything like an opinion of the proba¬ 
ble result. Indeed, it is hardly otherwise now with me, but 
were I to wait till I could form a judgment, the very subject 
itself might escape from observation. He has about one hun¬ 
dred and fifty hearers on an average. The lectures have been 
brilliant, that is, in passages 3 but I doubt much his capacity 
to render them popular. Or rather, I should say, I doubt any 
man’s power to render a system of philosophy popular which 
supposes so much unusual attention and rare faculties of think¬ 
ing even in the hearer. The majority of what are called sen¬ 
sible and thinking “men have, to borrow a phrase from Cole¬ 
ridge, “ the passion of clear ideas ”3 and as all poets have a 
very opposite passion, — that of warm feelings and delight in 
musing over conceptions and imaginings beyond the reach of 
the analytic faculty, — no wonder there is a sort of natural 
hostility between these classes of minds. This will ever be a 
bar to Coleridge’s extensive popularity. Besides which, he has 
certain unfortunate habits, which he will not (perhaps cannot) 
correct, very detrimental to his interests, — I mean the vices 
10* o 
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of apologizing, anticipating, and- repeating. We have had 
four lectures, and are still in the Prolegomena to the Shake¬ 
spearian drama. When we are to begin Milton, I have no idea. 
With all these defects, there will always be a small circle who 
will listen with delight to his eloquent effusions (for that is the 
appropriate expression). I have not missed a lecture, and have 
each time left the room with the satisfaction which the heark¬ 
ening to the display of truth in a beautiful form always gives. 
I have a German friend who attends also, and who is delighted 
to find the logic and the rhetoric of his country delivered in a 
foreign language. There is no doubt that Coleridge’s mind is 
much more German than English. My friend has pointed out 
striking analogies between Coleridge and German authors whom 
Coleridge has never seen. 

H. C. R. to Mrs. Clarkson. 

56 HattoN Garden, December 13,1811. 

My dear Friend : — 

.... Yesterday I should have been able to send you a far 
more pleasant letter than I can possibly furnish you with now ; 
for I should then have had to speak of one of the most grati¬ 
fying and delightful exertions of Coleridge’s mind on Monday 
last; and now I am both pained and provoked by as unworthy 
a sequel to his preceding lecture. And you know it is a law of 
our nature, 

“ As high as we have mounted in delight, 

La our dejection do we sink as low.” 

You have so beautifully and exactly expressed the senti¬ 
ment that every considerate and kind observer of your friend 
must entertain, that it is quite needless to give you any ac¬ 
count of his lectures with a view to direct any judgment you 
might wish to form, or any feeling you might be disposed to 
encourage. You will, I am sure, anticipate the way in which 
he will execute his lectures. As evidences of splendid talent, 
original thought, and rare powers of expression and fancy, they 
are all his admirers can wish; but as a discharge of his under¬ 
taking, a fulfilment of his promise to the public, they give his 
friends great uneasiness. As you express it, “an enchanter’s 
spoil seems to be upon him,” which takes from him the power 
of treating upon the only subject his hearers are anxious he 
should consider, while it leaves him infinite ability to riot and 
run wild on a variety of moral and religious themes. In his 
sixth lecture he was, by advertisement, to speak of “.Romeo 
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last what we had been four times in succession to hear, viz. 
of Romeo and Juliet as lovers, yet he treated beautifully of the 
“ Tempest,” and especially Prospero, Miranda, Ariel, and Cali¬ 
ban. This part most excellent. 

Christmas day (at Royston). — A very agreeable tete-h-tUe 
walk with Mr. Nash, Sen., round his farm. I enjoyed his so¬ 
ciety with more relish, probably, than I ever shall again. 
He is getting old, though, excepting in the decline of his mem¬ 
ory, there are no traces yet of bodily infirmity. Sometimes, 
however, the effects of old age throw a tender grace over men 
of his amiable and excellent character. In his youth he was a 
Methodist, and he was industrious, patient, abstinent, capable 
of continuous labor, mental and bodily. His education was 
not of a superior kind, but he had the advantage of great per¬ 
sonal beauty, as well as ability in business. He was brought 
up to the law, and had offers of a partnership in London ; but 
these he declined, because he saw practices of which his con¬ 
science disapproved. Marrying early, he settled down as a 
country practitioner. In religious opinions he became a Uni¬ 
tarian, and Robert Robinson* was the object of his admira¬ 
tion. His single publication, in which he called himself “ A 
Country Attorney,” was one of the hundred and one answers 
to Burke on the French Revolution. His life was prosperous, 
and alike honorable to himself and, within his limited sphere, 
useful to others. The latter days of a good man are not a mel¬ 
ancholy object, even when one thinks that his moral and intel¬ 
lectual qualities might have been more advantageously em¬ 
ployed in a wider field. This alone renders departing excellence 
a subject of melancholy observation, f 

December 28th. —A gossip with E. till late. He related a 
curious Quaker anecdote, which suggests a law question. One 
friend, a merchant, proposes to another, an underwriter, to in¬ 
sure his ship, lost or not lost, which ought soon to arrive. 
The underwriter hesitates, takes the policy home, and says, 
“ I will return it to-morrow, signed or unsigned.” Early in the 
morning the merchant receives intelligence of the loss of his 
vessel. He knows his religious brother, and sends a clerk 
(who is ignorant of the loss), to say, “ Neighbor A. informs 

* An eminent Dissenting Minister of Cambridge. Born 1136. Died 1790. 
His immediate successor was the Rev. Robert Hall. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Robert Robinson were written by 
George Dyer. This biography was pronounced by Wordsworth to be one or 
the best in the English language. See also p. 101. 

f See ante, pp. 28, 188. 
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thee that if thou hast not underwritten, thou needest not do 
it.” The underwriter draws the inference that the vessel is 
safe. He has not actually signed, but, pretending to look for 
the policy, contrives to sign it by stealth, and says to the 
clerk, “ Tell thy master I had signed.” E. assured me that 
this was a real occurrence. 

December 30th. — Attended Coleridge’s lecture, in which he 
kept to his subject. He intimated to me his intention to de¬ 
liver two lectures on Milton. As he had written to me about 
his dilemma, having so much to do in so little time, I gently 
hinted in my reply at his frequent digressions, those splem- 
dida peccata which his friends best apologized for by laying 
the emphasis on the adjective. 

December 31st. — In the evening at a very pleasant party at 
Flaxman’s. A Mrs. Wilkinson there with her son, a most 
interesting young man, with one of those expressive counte¬ 
nances which imply intellect and heart alike. . Flaxman ad¬ 
mires him much, and says he would prefer him as a son to 
all the young men he ever saw. • 

Rem* — Closed the year most agreeably, in the act, I be¬ 
lieve, of repeating to Mr. Flaxman Charles Lamb s prologue 
to “ Mr. H.” The society I beheld at the dawn of the New 
Year consisted of people' possessing as high moral and intel¬ 
lectual excellences combined as are to be found in this great 
city. 

I had now made up my mind to study for the bar. This 
resolution was formed through an apparently insignificant oc¬ 
currence. It was on the 1st of March, when my sister (who 
with my brother had been on a visit to London) was about to 
leave, that Mr. Collier received an application from York to 
send down a reporter for the State Trials there. He requested 
me to go, but I declined on the ground of the objection taken 
to reporters being called to the bar. Speaking of this to my 
sister, f she said : “ For a man who has the repute of having 
sense, you act very like a fool. You decline reporting because 
that might be an obstacle to your being called to the bar, and 
yet you take no steps towards being called to the bar. Now, 
do one or the other. Either take to newspaper employment, 
or study the law at once, and lose no more time.” There was 
no reply to such a remonstrance. On the Sunday following, I 
went to Amyot to consult with him. There was then visiting 
him a Norwich attorney, Mr. Adam Taylor, who strongly ad- 

t Mrs. Thomas Robinson. 


* Written in 1849. 
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vised me to go the bar, adding, “ There is an opening on the 
Norfolk circuit. I am sure you would succeed. You shall 
have such business as I have, and as I can obtain.” It was 
this that more than anything determined me. My old ac¬ 
quaintance, Walter Wright, my new acquaintance, Sergeant 
Rough, and my friend Anthony Robinson,* all supported me 
in the resolution; but perhaps they all feel as Benvenuto Cel¬ 
lini felt on a similar occasion : “ Have you, my lord, really 
bought the picture, or do you only think of buying it 1 ” — 
“ What has that to do with your opinion, Cellini ? ” — “A 
great deal. If you have really bought the picture, then I have 
only to make such remarks as will render you satisfied with 
your bargain; but if you are only thinking of buying it, then 
it is my duty to tell you my real opinion.” 


' H. C. R. to his Brother. 

66 Hatton Garden, l^th March, 1811. 

Dear Thomas, — I have at length (after hesitating only 
from twelve to thirteen years) made up my mind to abandon 
all my hobby-horsical and vain, idle, and empty literary-pur¬ 
suits, and devote myself to the law. It is now ten days since 
I have given words and form to this determination, which an 
accident after all has occasioned me to make. My sister, per¬ 
haps, told you of a proposal Mr. Collier made me, that I should 
go to York to transact a business which certainly would not 
agree with the professional character. But my sister did not 
tell you, because she was not herself aware of the fact, that it 
was a simple sentence which dropped from her, which made me 
sensible (more strongly than I had ever been before) of the ex¬ 
treme folly of my conduct. As we were walking down to the 
Inn on Satmday morning she said : “ There is something very 
inconsistent in your behavior. You refuse a profitable job, 

* Anthony Robinson (bom in 1762) was originally brought up in connection 
with the Established Church; hut, changing his opinions, was educated at 
Bristol for the Dissenting ministry. Robert Iiall was one of his fellow-students. 
He did not long remain in the ministry, hut entered into business as a sugar- 
refiner, in which he continued till his death. Though, however, he professed 
to be merely a tradesman, he yet retained a lively interest in social and religious 
questions, And was a steady and active supporter of civil and religious liberty, 
lie published several pamphlets and articles in reviews. Among the former 
was an able examination of Robert Hall’s celebrated “ Sermon on Modern 
Infidelity.” H. C. R. said of him: “ As I scarcely ever knew Anthony Robin¬ 
son’s equal in colloquial eloquence, in acuteness and skill, and promptitude in 
debate, so Inever knew his supei-ior in candor and sincerity.” Between II. C. R. 
and his friend there was no relationship, though they have the same surname. 
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because it is incompatible with the character of a barrister, 
and yet yon cannot be made to open a law-book. Now, you 
•ought to do one or the other. Make up your mind at least.” 

Your affectionate brother, 

H. C. R. 

In the spring, and just before I was induced seriously to 
prepare for being called to the bar, I translated “ Amatonda,” 
a fairy tale by Anton Wall.* I have already given some ac¬ 
count of the work itself, f My translation was published by 
Longman, but I believe fell dead from the press. None but 
friends ever praised it. I have a letter of praise from Cole¬ 
ridge. And Lamb at least liked the translations from Jean 
Paul (at the end), which were, I believe, the first translations 
from Jean Paul into English. He ‘said they were the finest 
things he ever saw from the German language. The book, so 
far as I know, was never reviewed, and I obtained no credit 
for my work. Perhaps happily, for it was the failure of my 
attempt to gain distinction by writing that made me willing to 
devote myself honestly to the law, and so saved me from the 
mortification that follows a little literary success, by which 
many men of inferior faculties, like myself, have been be¬ 
trayed into an unwise adoption of literature as a profession, 
which after this year I never once thought of. 

Coleridge to H. C. R. 

I have to thank you, my dear Robinson, for the pleasure I 
have enjoyed in the perusal of Anton Wall’s delightfrd tale. I 
read it first with my eyes only, and only to myself; but the 
second time aloud to two amiable women. Both times I felt 
myself in the embrace of the fairy Amatonda. The German 
critic has noticed as a defect and an oversight what I regard as 
one of the capital beauties of the woi’k, and thus convinced 
me that for reviewers the world over, and for readers whose 
intellects are commensurate with theirs, an author must write 

under his best conceptions.I recollect no fairy tale with 

so just and fine a moral as this of Anton Wall’s. Virtue 
itself, though joined with outward competence, cannot give 
that happiness which contents the human heart, without love ; 

* “ Amatonda.” A Tale from the German of Anton Wall. London: 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown. 1811. 

t See ante, pp. 104,105. 
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but love is impossible without virtue, — love, true human love, 
— i. e. two hearts, like two correspondent concave mirrors 
having a common focus, while each reflects and magnifies the 
other, and in the other itself is an endless reduplication by 
sweet thoughts and sympathies. 

Hassan’s love for Amina is beautifully described as having 
had a foundation from early childhood. And this I many 
years ago planned as the subject-matter of a poem, viz. long 
and deep affections suddenly, in one moment, flash-transmuted 
into love. In short, I believe that love (as distinguished both 
from lust and that habitual attachment which may include 
many objects diversifying itself by degrees only), that that/ee£- 
ing (or whatever it may be more aptly called), that specific 
mode of being, which one object only can possess, and possess 
totally, is always the abrupt creation of a moment, though 
years of dawning may have preceded. I said dawning , for often 
as I have watched the sun rising from the thinning, diluting 
blue to the whitening, to the fawn-colored, the pink, the crim¬ 
son, the glory, yet still the sun itself has always started up 
out of the horizon ! Between the brightest hues of the dawn¬ 
ing, and the first rim of the sun itself, there is a chasm, — all 
before were differences of degrees, passing and dissolving into 
each other, — but this is a difference of hind, — a chasm of 
kind in a continuity of time; and as no man who had never 
watched for the rise of the sun could understand what I mean, 
so can no man who has not been in love understand what love 
is, though he will be sure to imagine and believe that he does. 

Thus,-is by nature incapable of being in love, though 

no man more tenderly attached; hence he ridicules the exist¬ 
ence of any other passion than a compound of lust with 
esteem and friendship, confined to one object, first by accidents 
of association, and permanently by the force of habit and a 
sense of duty. Now this will do very well, —it will suffice to 
make a good husband; it may be even desirable (if the largest 
sum of easy and pleasurable sensations in this life be the right 
aim and end of human wisdom) that we should have this, and 
no more, — but still it is not love, ■— and there is such a passion 
as love, — which is no more a compound than oxygen, though 
like oxygen it has an almost universal affinity, and a long and 
finely graduated scale of elective attractions. It combines 
with lust, — but how 1 Does lust call forth or occasion love ? 
J ust as much as the reek of "the marsh calls up the sun. The 
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sun calls up the vapor, — attenuates, lifts it, — 1 it becomes a 
cloud, — and now it is the veil of the divinity ; the divinity, 
transpiercing it at once, hides and declares his presence. We 
see, we are conscious of ligM alone; but it is light embodied 
in the earthly nature, which that light itself awoke and subli¬ 
mated. What is the body but the fixture of the mind, — the 
stereotype impression 1 Arbitrary are the symbols, — yet sym¬ 
bols they are. Is terror in my soul 1—my heart beats against 
my side. Is grief 1—tears pour in my eyes. In her homely 
way, the body tries to interpret all the movements of the soul. 
Shall it not, then, imitate and symbolize that divinest move¬ 
ment of a finite spirit, — the yearning to complete itself by 
union 1 Is there not a sex in souls 1 We have alL eyes, cheeks, 
lips, — but in a lovely woman are not the eyes womanly, — 
yea, every form, in every motion of her whole frame, ivomcmly ? 
Were there not an identity in the substance, man and woman 
‘‘might join, but they could never unify ■ were there not 
throughout, in body and in soul, a corresponding and adapted 
difference, there might be addition, but there could be no com¬ 
bination. 1 and 1 = 2; but 1 cannot be multiplied into 1 : 
1 X 1 = 1. At best, it would be an idle echo, the same 
thing needlessly repeated, as the idiot told the clock, — one, 
one, one, one, &c." 

It has just come into my head that this scrawl is very 
much in the style of Jean Paul. I have not, however, as yet 
looked into the books you were so kind as to leave, with me, 
further than to see the title-page. If you do not want them 
for some time, I should be glad to keep them by me, while I 
read the original works themselves. I pray you procure them 
for me week by week, and I will promise you most carefully to 
return them, you allowing me three days for two volumes. I 
am very anxious to have them, and shall fill one volume of the 
“ Omniana ” with the extracts, quoting your criticism as my 
introduction : only, instead of the shelves or steps, I must put 
the ladder of a library, or whatever name those movable 
steps are called which one meets with in all well-furnished 
libraries. 

I have been extremely unwell, though rather better. George 
Burnet’s * death told too abruptly, and, in truth, exaggerated, 

* George Burnet was a very early friend of Coleridge; he joined with him, 
Southey, and Lovell in the scheme for emigrating to America, and there 
forming a colony, to be called a Pantisocracy, the main principle of which was 
a community or goods, and where selfishness was to be proscribed. 
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overset my dear, most dear, and most excellent friend and 
heart’s sister, Mary Lamb, — and her illness has almost over¬ 
set me. Troubles, God knows J have thronged upon me, — 
alas! alas! all my dearest friends I have of late either 
suffered from, or suffered for. ’T is a cruel sort of world we 
live in. God bless you 

And yours, with affectionate esteem, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Southampton Buildings. 

P. S. I began with the scrap of paper, meaning only to write 
half a score lines, and now I have written enough for half a 
dozen letters * unnecessarily, when to have written to half a 
dozen claimants is a moral (would it were a physical) necessity. 
But moral obligation is to me so very strong a stimulant, that 
in nine cases out of ten it acts as a narcotic. The blow that 
should rouse stuns me. 

[Though Mr. Robinson was never married, some of his 
friends occasionally volunteered their advice to him on the 
subject of matrimony. A letter containing such advice belongs 
to this year, and may be inserted here. — Ed.J 

Capel Lofft to H. C. R. 

October 8, 1811. 

Dear Sir, — Perhaps one -man ought never to advise an¬ 
other, unasked; especially when that other is probably better 
able to advise himself. I do, however, advise you, if ever you 
marry, never (as a man of feeling, and who loves literature, and 
liberty, and. science) to marry a woman of. what is called a 
strong mind. The love of dominion and the whirlwind of 
instability are, I fear, inseparable from a female mind of that 
character. All women and all beings love power; but a woman 
of a mild and compliant mind seeks and maintains power by 
correspondent means. These are not called strong minds. No 
matter, if they are mild, and modest, and delicate, and sympa¬ 
thizing minds, such as the Julie of Rousseau, the Alcestis of 
Euripides, the Antigone of Sophocles, and the Eve of Milton. 
Hence every woman should be a lover of music, — and of femi¬ 
nine music; and particularly of the vocal. And in that she 
should cultivate the soft, the low, and the sweet. “ Her voice 

tooka^eefo^lsclp* 6 ***** ° n * ^ wMch 
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was ever low, gentle, and sweet; an excellent thing in woman,” 
says that great depicter of character, and particularly of wo¬ 
men, who has so exquisitely imagined and delineated Miranda., 
.Viola, Ophelia, Desdemona, Cordelia, Helena. 

I am, 

Yours, &c. ' 

Capel Lofft. 


CHAPTER XV. 

1812. 

H. C. R. to Mrs. Clarks on. 

66 Hatton Garden, 3d January, 1812. 

M Y DEAR FRIEND, — I received your letter last night, 
and will write the answer immediately, though I cannot 
forward it till I have seen your brother for your address. I have, 
a better, much better, account to give of Coleridge’s lectures tha n 
formerly. His last three lectures have; for the greater part, been 
aU that his friends could wish, — his admirers expect. Your 
sister heard the two last, and from her you will learn much 
more than I could put into a letter, had I all the leisure I now 
want, or the memory I never had.- His disquisitions on the 
characters of Richard III., Iago, Falstaff, were full of paradox, 
but very ingenious, and in the main true. His remarks on 
Richard II. and Hamlet very excellent. Last night he con¬ 
cluded his fine development of the Prince of Denmark by an 
eloquent statement of the moral of the play. “ Action,” he 
said, “ is the great end of all; no intellect, however grand, is 
valuable, if it draw us from action and lead us to think and 
think till the time of action is passed by, and we can do noth¬ 
ing.” Somebody said to me, “ This is a satire on himself.” — 
“ No,” said I, “ it is an elegy.” A great many of his remarks 
on Hamlet were capable of a like application. I should add 
that he means to deliver several lectures beyond the promised 
number. This will gain him credit in the City sense of the 
word ; and for the sake of his future success in lecturing, I am 
very glad he is thus prudent. 

You see I am looking at the subject from a very low point 
of view; at the same time I am able to place myself on higher 
ground, and then I lament equally with the Wordsworths and 
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yourself that such a man should he compelled to hare recourse 
to such means ; but, after all, what is there in this lamentation 
more than a particular instance of the general complaint of all 
ages, that highmindedness should stoop to vulgarity, that the 
low wants of man should drag down the elevated to low pur¬ 
suits, and that the noblest powers of intellect should not be ac¬ 
companied with meaner but indispensable capacities 1 * 


January 8th. — Called on Mrs. B., who was in much bettor 
spirits than I expected‘to-find her. She spoke of her father 
with much tenderness and love, but without violent emotion. 
I referred to my own mother, and the treasure her memory is 
to me. Thinking of her and talking of her are a great delight, 
and I said I knew it would be so also with Mrs. B. The joy is 
great of having had an excellent parent. This she admitted, and 
seemed to feel, as if I had touched the true key. 

January 9th. — Evening at Coleridge’s lecture on Johnson’s 
“ Preface.” Though sometimes obscure, his many palpable hits 
must have given general satisfaction. 

January 18th. — Accompanied Mrs. C. Aikin to Coleridge’s 
lecture. A continuation of remarks on Johnson’s “ Preface,” 
but feeble and unmeaning compared with the last. The latter 
part of the lecture very excellent. It was on “ Lear,” in which 
he vindicated the melancholy catastrophe, and on “ Othello,” 
in which he expressed the opinion that Othello is not a jealous 
character. 

• January ljth. — Heard Hazlitt’s first lecture on the “ His¬ 
tory of English Philosophy.” f ■ He seems to have no concep¬ 
tion of the difference between a lecture and a book. What he 
said was sensible and excellent, but he delivered himself in a 
low monotonous voice, with his eyes fixed on his MS., not once 
daring to look at his audience*; and he read so rapidly that no 
one could possibly give to the matter the attention it required. $ 


Coleridge was sadly annoyed at the necessity of appealing to the kindness 
®, Tfi s 'i re P e ^ed to me an epigram, of which I recollect only the point: 

1 tell asleep, and fancied I was surrounded by my friends, who macle mo 
mar v eLl ° us ii n e promises. I awoke and found these promises as much a dr cum 
as if they had actually been made.” — H. C. R. 

t These lectures were delivered at the Russell Institution. 
roL „ ’\ u vain , stri ven to become a painter. He had obtained the 
ntl r< vu^ e °f, CIarksot b sa ? d ke liear d Hazlitt was more able to paint 
t 6 i, rpL an y llv!n S painter. Some one had said that his portrait of 
f Titianesque air about it. And certainly this is the only painting 
\ > ev f r ? aw Y 1 .^ 1 Pkasure. He made a portrait of my brother, which 
he knew to he bad, and it was destroyed. — H. C. R. 
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January 15th. —' Tea with, the Lambs. An evening at 
cards. Hazlitt there, much depressed. He seemed disposed 
to give up the lectures altogether. The cause of his read¬ 
ing so rapidly was, that he was told to limit himself to an. 
hour, and what he had prepared would have taken three hours 
if it had been read slowly. 

January 16th. — At Coleridge’s lecture. He reviewed John- 
son’s “ Preface,” and vindicated warmly Milton’s moral and 
political character, but I think with less than his usual ability. 
He excited a hiss once by calling Johnson a fellow, for which 
he happily apologized by observing that it is in the nature 
of evil to beget evil, and that we are thus apt to fall into the 
fault we censure. He remarked on Milton’s minor poems, and 
the nature of blank verse. The latter half of the lecture was 
very good. 

January 17th. —Dinner at J. Buck’s.* Mr. and Mrs. Buck, 
Coleridge, the Gores, Jameson, and Aders. f Coleridge was 
less profound than usual, but exceedingly agreeable. He re¬ 
lated anecdotes of himself. Once he was arrested as a spy at' 
Fort St. George. The Governor, as soon as he saw him, 
muttered, “An ill-looking fellow. ” At first everything that Cole¬ 
ridge could say for himself was ingeniously perverted and ap¬ 
plied against him ; but at length a card he accidentally had by 
him, from a person of quality, convinced the Governor that he 
was a gentleman, and procured for him an invitation to break¬ 
fast next morning. Coleridge then took an opportunity of 
asking the Governor what it was in his appearance that in¬ 
duced him to say, “ An ill-looking fellow.” “ My dear sir,” said 
the Governor, squeezing him by the hand, “ I nearly lost my 
sight in the West Indies, and cannot see a yard before me.” 
At Bristol, Coleridge delivered lectures in conjunction with 
Southey. A fellow who was present hissed him, and an alter¬ 
cation ensued. The man sneered at him for professing public 
principle, and asked, “Why, if you have so much public spirit, 
do you take money at the door 1” — “For a reason,” answered 
Coleridge, “ which I am sorry in the present instance has not 
been quite successful,—to keep out blackguards.” In reference 
to the schools of Lancaster and Bell, — a delicate subject in 
such a society, — Coleridge contented himself with urging that 
it is unsafe to leave religion untaught while anything is taught. 

* See ante, p. 19. 

■f Jameson and Aders were for some time in partnership as merchants. Mr. 
Aders had a valuable collection of pictures, which are frequently referred to 
in the diary, and which were eventually sold by auction. - 
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Reading and writing must not be supposed to be in themselves 
education. 

At ten went to Barron Field’s.* Charles Lamb and Leigh 
Bunt there. I found they had had a discussion about Cole¬ 
ridge, whom Hunt had spoken of as a bad writer, while Lamb 
thought him the first man he ever knew. Lamb, in his droll 
and extravagant way, abused every one who denied the tran¬ 
scendent merits of Coleridge’s writings. 

January 20th. —A day of some importance, perhaps, in its 
consequences. Sergeant Rough introduced me to Mr. Little- 
dale, f whose pupil I became by presenting him with the usual 
fee of 100 guineas, and by entering at once on my employment. 

In the evening at Coleridge’s lecture. Conclusion of Milton. 
Not one of the happiest of Coleridge’s efforts. Rogers was 
there, and with him was Lord Byron. He was wrapped up, 
but I recognized his club foot, and, indeed, his countenance 
and general appearance. 

January 21st. — Hazlitt’s second lecture. His delivery 
vastly improved, and I hope he will now get on. He read at 
Basil Montagu’s last night half his first lecture. He was to 
read the whole, but abruptly broke off, and could not be per¬ 
suaded to read the remainder. Lamb and other friends were 
there. 

February 21st. — In the evening at the Academical Society. 
Mr. Sheil spoke, who was blackballed lately after a violent 
and pompous speech. His present speech was sensible and 
temperate. Blake, his countryman, watched over him to keep 
him in order. He spoke as if he had been fed for three weeks 
on bread and water in order to be tamed. 

• Rem.% — He was blackballed again on a later occasion. 
What alone makes this worth mentioning is that he who was 
twice rejected by an insignificant society of young men is now 
one of the most popular and admired speakers in the House of 
Commons, the Right Honorable Richard Lalor Sheil. 

February 26th .—A dinner-party. Coleridge, Godwin, <fcc., 
<fcc. The company rather too numerous. Coleridge by no 
means the eloquent man he usually is. It was not till ten 
minutes before he went away that he fell into a declaiming 
mood; “ having,” as Godwin said, “ got upon the indefinites 
and the infinites,” viz. the nature of religious conviction. He 

* Afterwards a Judge in New South Wales, and subsequently at Gibraltar. 
Some of Lamb’s most amusing letters were written to him. 

f Afterwards Judge of the Queen’s Bench. ' 

j Written in 1849. 
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contended that the external evidence of Christianity would 1*» 
weak but for the internal evidence arising out of the noofwuty 
of our nature, — our want of religion. He made use of one 
very happy allusion. Speaking of the mingling of subordinate 
evils with great good, he said, “ Though this serpent does twine 
himself round the staff of the god of holding.” * 


. H. C. R. to Mbs. Clarkson, 

Gbay’s Iiw,t 28th Jarnwy, l»ti 

You will bo interested to hoar how (Meridge’it l&siur*** 
closed : they ended with Selat. ‘ The room was crowded, and 
the lecture had several passages more than brilliant, — they 
were luminous, and the light gave conscious pleasure to every 
person who know that ho could both hoc the glory and the oh 
jects around it at onco, while (you know) more splendor, like 
the patent lamps, presents a ilmno that only puts out the eyes, 
Coleridge’s explanation of the character of Satan, and his vm< 
dication of Milton against the charge of falling below his 
subject, where he introduces the Supreme Being, anti hi* 
illustration of the difference between poetic and at is tract truth, 
and of tho diversity hi identity between the philosopher and tin* 
poet, were equally wiso and beautiful. Ho concluded with n 
few strokes of satire; but I cannot forgive him for selectitig 
alone (except an attack on Pope’s u Homer,” tpwliftwl by in¬ 
sincere eulogy) Mrs. Barbatdd. She is a living writer, & woman, 
and a person who, however disoovdant with himself it* 
ter and taste, has still always shown him elvilltiba wad attenp 
tions. It was . surely ungenerous. .... 


February 27th, —Coleridge’s concluding loot lire. A dinner 
at John Thelwall's. The American poot Northmnro then*; 
also the Rev. W. Frond; f George Dyer, § whom* gentle man 


* 8°$ w ! n , Rou g h mot fit tills party for thn flrat time. The wv m%\ 
,i C f a i °i d on 8ft 7 l»«w*nuoh ho liktvi Rough, adding; '* flv tho 
by, do you think ho would loud mo X 60 just now, an t M\ In want «f * Htlk 
money ? ” Ho hod not left mo an hour Imfom R„*h «mi«* with « frL, ,7* 
tion. He wanted a bill dlsoountod, ami a«k«d whether { tlm mk ftXf« 
wouW do i for him. The habit of both won mi w«U kta.w« that SL 

totovto them, lest It should lead to att apiilimtlun f«r * *»}«! trim 
BO ® 1 ® Joend who chanced to be present—■ H. (!, R, * 1 » *• « mm 

I L'ttlodole's chambers were In Gray's Inn. 

* + 1 1 10 eminent mathematician, and former Fellow and Tutor 
lege, Cambridge. lor a pamphlet published by him In ifu# »«,! mmtminhta- 
expressions of dislike to tho doctrine# and dluriiillmofthe rSwififf 
Church, he was, after a trial of eight flay# by tin* lf»»ly@ralty 

§ Soc ante, pp. 80, 40, 
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ners were a contrast to the slovenliness of his dressj North- 
cote the painter; and a very interesting man riamed Nicholson, 
who has raised himself out of the lowest condition though not 
out of -poverty, by literary and scientific labors. What he has 
witten (not printed) would fill three hundred moderate-sized 
volumes. For an introduction to Natural Philosophy he re¬ 
ceived £ 150. He has the air of a robust man, both m body 

March 10th. — Mrs. Collier and I went to Covent Garden 
Theatre. “ Julius Caesar.” We were forced to stand all the 
time. Young as Cassius surpassed Kemble as Brutus. Indeed 
the whole performance of the latter was cold, stiff, and pedan¬ 
tic. In the quarrel scene only, his fine figure gave him an 
advantage over Young. He was once warmly applauded; hot, 
on the whole, Young seemed to be the favorite, and where he 
instigated Brutus to concur in the plot, he drew down peals 
of applause. The two orations from the rostrum produced 
no effect whatever. The architectural scenery was very 

^ March 15th. — A pleasant walk to Hampstead. Had muoh 
conversation with Hamond. Some years ago he called on 
Jeremy Bentham without any introduction, merely to obtain 
the acquaintance of the great man. Bentham at first declined 
to receive him, but on seeing Hamond’s card altered his mind, 
and an intimacy arose. Bentham himself, when a young mail, 
was so enthusiastic an admirer of Helvetius, that he actually 
thought of offering himself as a servant to him. "You, said 
he to Hamond, in reference to his desire, “ took a better way, * 
When Hamond told me this, I did not confess that, sixteen 
years ago, the idea of doing a similar thing floated before my 
own mind; but I was pleased to find tbat the same extrava¬ 
gancy of sentiment had affected so superior a man as Ben¬ 
tham. 

March 16th. — Flaxman’s lecture. The short characteristics 
of the most famous pieces of sculpture of antiquity very inter¬ 
esting. There was not in this, any more than in preceding lec¬ 
tures I have heard from him, great power of discrimination,, or 
much of what in a lower sense is called understanding, though 
Flaxman’s beautiful sense and v refined taste are far superior to 
any understanding the mere critic can possess. The artist 
needs a different and higher quality, — Kumtsirm (feeling fbr 
art), and that Flaxman possesses in a greater degree than any 
other man I know. Returned to Charles Lamb, with whom 


j 
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were Barron Field, Leigh. Hunt, and Barnes.* * * § The latter, with 
a somewhat feist appearance, has a good countenance, and is a 
man who, I dare say, Avill make his way in the world. He has 
talents and activity, and inducements to activity. He has ob¬ 
tained high honors at Cambridge, and is now a candidate for a 
fellowship. He reports for Walter. Charles Lamb was at his 
best, — very good-humored, but at the same time solid. I 
never heard him talk to greater advantage. He wrote last 
week in the Examiner some capital lines, “ The Triumph of 
the Whale,” f and this occasioned the conversation to take 
more of a political turn than is usual with Lamb. Leigh 
Hunt is an enthusiast, very well intentioned, and I believe 
prepared for the worst. He said, pleasantly enough: “ No one 
can accuse me of not writing a libel. Everything is a libel, as 
the law is now declared, and our security lies only in their 
shame.” He talked on the theatre, and showed on such points 
great superiority over the others. 

March 18th. — Evening at Porden’s, the Society of the Attic 
Chest. This is a small society, the members, of which send 
"verses, which are put into a box, and afford an evening’s 
amusement at certain intervals. The box was actually made at 
Athens. Some verses, I suspect by Miss Flaxman, on music, 
pleased me best. The company was numerous, — the Rogets,J 
Phillips § the painter, and his wife. Old General Franklin, 

* For a long time editor of the Times. 

t H. C. R. says that in GaUgnam this poem was incorrectly ascribed to 
Lord Byron. A few lines will serve as a specimen of the kind of Wit it con¬ 
tains : — 

. ... “ Next declare, 

Muse, who his companions are. 

Every fish of generous kind 
Sends aside, or slinks behind. 

For his solace and relief, 

Flat-fish are his courtiers chief. 

Last and lowest in his train, 

Ink-fish, libellers of the main, 

Their black venom, shed in spite; 

Such on earth ike things that write. 

• In his stomach, some do say, 

No good thing can ever stay. 

Had it been the fortune of it 
To have swallowed that old prophet, 

Three days there he’d not hare dwelled, 

But in one had been expelled.” 

$ Dr. Roget was the author of “ Animal and Vegetable Physiology,” one of 
the Bridgewater Treatises, published in 1834. 

§ Afterwards R. A., and father of the recent R. A. of that name. 

VOL. I. 11 P 
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son of the celebrated Benjamin, was of the party. He is 
eighty-four years of age, has a courtier-like mien, and must 
have been a very fine man. He is now very animated and in¬ 
teresting, but does not at all answer to the idea one would 
naturally form of the son of the great Franklin. 

. Hem.* * * § - — At these meetings Ellen Porden was generally the 
reader, and she was herself a writer of poetry. She even ven¬ 
tured to write an epic poem, called “ Richard the Second.” 
When she presented a copy to Flaxman, who loved her for her 
amiable qualities (and more than amiable, for she was a good 
domestic character, an excellent sister and daughter), he 
thanked her and said : “ Why, Ellen, my love, you’ve written 
a poem longer than Homer.” She married Captain, afterwards 
Sir John Franklin. The marriage'took place with an express 
consent on her part to his making a second voyage of discov¬ 
ery towards the North Pole, if the government should give its 
permission. Before he went a daughter was born; but her 
own health had become so bad that her life was despaired of. 

I was one of the few friends invited to the last dinner at his 
house before his departure. Flaxman was of the party, and 3 
deeply depressed in spirits. Captain F. took an opportunity 
in tire course of the evening to say to me : “ My wife will be 
left alone with the infant. You will do me a great favor, if 
you will call on her as often as your engagements permit.” T 
promised. In a few days I went to the Quarter Sessions, and 
before I returned Mrs. Franklin was dead. 

March 23d. — With Lawrence, who showed me a painting 
of Kemble as Cato, in the last scene, about to inflict on him¬ 
self the nobile letum. It is a very strong likeness, as well as a 
very beautiful picture, f 

March 26th. — Dined with Messrs. Longman and Co. at one 
of their literary parties. These parties were famous in their 
day. Longman himself is a quiet gentlemanly man. There 
were present Dr. Abraham Bees,} a very good-humored, agree¬ 
able companion, who would in no respect disgrace a mitre ; 
“ Russia ” Tooke, as he was called ; Sharon Turner,§ a chatty 
man, and pleasant in his talk; Abernethy, who-did not say a 
word ; and Dr. Holland, || the Iceland traveller. The only one 

* Written in 1849. 

f This picture was exhibited the same year at Somerset House, No. 67 of 
the Royal Academy Catalogue. 

$ His brother was a partner in.Longman’s house. 

§ The historian. 

j| Afterwards Sir Henry Holland, the Court Physician. 
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who said anything worth reporting was Dr. Rees, the well-known 
Arian, “ Encyclopaedia Roes.” He related that when, in 1788, 
Beaufoy made his famous 1 attempt to obtain the repeal of the 
Corporation and Tost Act, a deputation waited on the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow to obtain his support. The deputies woro 
Drs. Kippis, Palmer (of Hackney), and Roos. The Chancellor 
heard thorn very civilly, and then said : “ Gentlemen, I’m 
against you, by G—. I am for the Established Church, 
d-mme! Not that 1 have any more regard for the Estab¬ 
lished Church than for any other ohuroh, but because it is ea- 

j...-ui-.1. . j * _ .n :/«__........ J J_,i: *•_ 




I ’ll bo for that too I ” Roes told this story with great glee. 

April IBtk — A call on the Aikins. The whole family Ml 
of thoir praises of Charles Lamb. Tire Doctor termed him a 
brilliant writer. The union of so much eloquence with so 
much wit shows great powers of mind. Miss Aikin was not 
loss warm in her praise. She asked why he did not write 

_ 2 .!..... .. _ __ j .1 _ 1 . 1 .1 . . • 



was present), as having hurt him much by its notice of “ John 
Woodvil.”* She exclaimed, “ O that Tommy ; that such a fol¬ 
low should criticise such a man os Lamb.” 1 then mentioned 


I was impressed with the sincerity and liberality of the Aikins, 
in acknowledging a merit so unlike their own. They evinced a> 
universality of taste which I had not supposed them to possess. 

April 13th. —« Met a Mr. Anderson, a north-country divine, 
a hard-headed, shrewd man, of blunt manners, who ought to 
have been chaplain to the Parliamentary army at the com¬ 
mencement of th© oivil wars in the time of Charles 1. Ho is 
a laudator teinporis prwmitw, rather than aeti Ho laughed 
heartily at old Jameson’s advertisement, that persons taking 
apartments in his house “ might bo accommodated with family 
prayer.” 

April BOth. —- Called on the Godwins.f They very much 
admire Miss Maxman's designs for “ Robin Goodfellow ” j hut 


ngnnnga! 


all stories of ghosts, that fifty copies of such designs would 
not be sold in a year. 

* Lamb's Work*, 1886, Vol. IV. p. M0» 

t Godwin was at tlito time lamely engaged in publMdng Imoks ftwdiUdtm. 
Iln published Lamb's “ Tales from Sli&keuMMtre,” and Mi*§ Lamb's “ Mm 
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April 21st. — Accompanied Cargill * to Covent Garden. 
Mrs. Siddons in Mrs. Beverley. Her voice appeared to have 
lost its brilliancy (like a beautiful face through a veil ); in 
other respects, however, her acting is as good as ever. Her 
“ 0 that my eyes were basilisks ! ” was her great moment in 
the play. Her smile was enchantingly beautiful; and her 
transitions of countenance had all the ease and freedom of 
youth. If she persist in not playing Mrs. Beverley again, 
that character will, I am confident, never be played with 
anything like equal attractions. And without some great 
attraction in the performers, such a play ought not to be rep¬ 
resented. It is a dull sermon ; the interest kept up by com¬ 
monplace incidents, and persons who are absolutely no char¬ 
acters at all. Young did not look the part of Beverley well. 
As Amyot says, he is a bad waistcoat-and-breeches actor. 

April 27th. —At Hazlitt's last lecture. Very well deliv¬ 
ered, and full of shrewd observation. At the close, he re¬ 
marked on the utility of metaphysics.' He quoted and half 
assented to Hume’s sceptical remark, that perhaps they are 
not worth the study, but that there are persons who can find 
no better mode of amusing themselves. He then related an 
Indian legend, of a Brahmin, who was so devoted to abstract 
meditation, that in the pursuit of philosophy he quite forgot 
his moral duties, and neglected ablution. For this he was 
degraded from the rank of humanity, and transformed into 
a monkey. But, even when a monkey, he retained his origi¬ 
nal propensities, for he kept apart from other monkeys, and 
had no other delight than that of eating cocoanuts and study¬ 
ing metaphysics. “ I, too,” said Hazlitt, “ should be very 
well contented to pass my life like this monkey, did I but 
know how to provide myself with a substitute for cocoanuts.” 

May Sd. — Left a card at Sir George Beaumont’s for Words¬ 
worth. On my return a call on Coleridge. He said that from 
Fichte and Schelling he has not gained any one great idea. 
To Kant his obligations are infinite, not so much from what 
Kant has taught him in the form of doctrine, as from the 
discipline gained in studying the great German philosopher. 
Coleridge is indignant at the low estimation in which the post- 
Kantianers affect to hold their master. 

Rem. t — May 5th. — This day I saw at the exhibition a 

* A native of Jamaica, and a pupil of Thelwall. He studied the law under 
Sergeant Rough, by H. C. R.’s advice, but afterwards became a clergyman. 

| Written in 1849. 
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picture by Turner, the impression of which still remains. It' 
seemed to mo tho most marvellous landscape I had ever seen, 
— Hannibal crossing the Alps in a storm. I can never forget 
it.* 

May 6th. — R. says Johnson, the bookseller, made at least 
£ 10,000 by Covvpcr’s pooms. The circumstances show the 
hazard of bookselling speculations. Cowper’s first volume of 
poems was published by Johnson, and fell dead from the press. 
Author and publisher wore to incur equal loss. Cowper begged 
Johnson to forgive him his debt, and this was done. In return 
Cowper sent Johnson his “ Task,” saying : “You behaved gene¬ 
rously to me on a former occasion; if you think it safe to pub¬ 
lish this new work, I make you a present of it.” Johnson pub¬ 
lished it It became popular. The former volume was then 
sold with it. When Cowpor’s friends pi'oposed his translating 
“ Homer,” Johnson said: “ I owe Cowper much for his last book, 
and will tlioroforo assist in tho publication of ‘ Homer ’ without 
any compensation. Tho work shall be published by subscrip¬ 
tion. I will take all the troublo and risk, and Cowper shall 
have all tho profit.” Johnson soon had occasion to inform the 
poet that a thousand pounds wero at his disposal. 

May 8th. — A visit from Wordsworth, who stayed with me 
from between twelve and ono till past three. I then walked 
with him to Newman Street. His conversation was long and 
interesting. He spoke of his own poems with the just feeling 
of confidence which a sense of his own excellence gives him. 
Ho is now convinced that ho never can derive emolument from 
them ; hut, being independent, he willingly givek up all idea of 
doing so. He is persuaded that if men are to become better and 
wiser, tho poems .will sooner or later make their way. But if 
wo are to perish, and society is not to advance in civilization, 
“ it would ho,” said ho, “ Avrotehed 'selfishness to deplore the 
want of tiny personal reputation.” Tho approbation he has 
mot with from some superior persons compensates for the loss 
of popularity, though no man has completely understood him, 
not excepting Coloridgo, who is not happy enough to enter into 
his feelings. “ I am myself,” said Wordsworth, “ one of the 
lmppiost of men ; and no man who does not partake of that 
happiness, who lives a life of constant bustle, and whose feli¬ 
city depends on tho opinions of others, can possibly comprehend 

* Tho pleturo is now In the National Gallery, Turner Collection. It was 
No. 268 ot tho Somerset House Catalogue, anti entitled “Snow-Storm: Han¬ 
nibal and his Army crossing tho Alps. — J. M. W. Turner, R. A." 
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the best of my poems.” I urged an excuse for. those' who can 
really enjoy the better pieces, and who yet are offended by a 
language they have by early instruction been taught to con¬ 
sider unpoetical ; and Wordsworth seemed to tolerate this 
class, and to allow that his admirers should undergo a sort of 
education to his works. 

May 11th. — Called at Coleridge’s, where I found the Lambs. 
I had just heard of the assassination of Mr. Perceval, which had 
taken place about an hour and a half before. The news shocked 
Coleridge exceedingly, and he was at once ready to connect 
the murder with political fanaticism, Burdett’s speeches, &c. 
Charles Lamb was apparently affected, but could not help 
mingling humor with his real concern at the event.* * * § 

Spent the evening at Miss Benger’s.t Miss Jane Porter J 
there. Her stately figure and graceful manners made an im¬ 
pression on me. Few ladies have been so gifted with personal 
attractions, and at the same time been so respectable as authors. 

May 18th .—Wordsworth accompanied me to Charles Ai- 
kin’s. § Mrs. Barbauld, the Aikins, Miss Jane Porter, Mont¬ 
gomery the poet, Roscoe, || son of the Liverpool Roscoe, &c. 
The most agreeable circumstance of the evening was the hom¬ 
age involuntarily paid to the poet. Everybody was anxious to 
get near him. One lady was ludicrously fidgety till she was 
within hearing. A political dispute rather disturbed us for a 
time. Wordsworth, speaking of the late assassination, and of 
Sir Francis Burdett’s speech ten days ago, said that probably 
the murderer heard that speech, and that this, operating on 
his mind in its diseased and inflamed state, might he the de¬ 
termining motive to his act. This was taken up as a reflection 
on Sir Francis Burdett, and resented warmly by young Roscoe, 
who maintained that the speech was a constitutional one, and 

* About this time there was an attack on Charles Lamb in the Quarterly Re¬ 
view , in an article on Weber’s edition of “ Ford’s Works.” Lamb was called a 
“poor maniac. 7 ’ It was this attack which occasioned and justified Lamb’s 
sonnet, “St. Crispin to Mr. Gifford,” a happy few d'esprit. ’'That Charles' 
Lamb had, for ever so short a time, been in confinement was not known to mo 
till the recent disclosure in Tnlfourd’s “ Final Memorials.” —H. C. R. 

t Miss Bengcr obtained considerable literary celebrity as a writer of histor¬ 
ical biographies. She was much esteemed in the cirole of friends to which she 
was introduced on first coming to London. Among those friends were Mrs. 
Barbauld, Miss Aikin, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton, Dr. 
Aikin, and Dr. Gregory. 

t The authoress of “ Thaddeus of Warsaw,” and other popular novels. 

§ Mr. Charles Aikin was then, in practice as a medical man in Broad Street, 
City. 

|| Probably William Stanley Roscoo. 
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asked what the starving were to do ? <l Not murder people,” 
said Wordsworth, “ unless they moan to eat their hearts.” * 

May 15th. — A call on Flaxman in tho ovoning. Ho spoko 
of Tumor's landsoapo with great admiration, jib tho host paint¬ 
ing in the Exhibition. Ho praised parts of Hilton’s “ Christ 
Healing tho Blind,” especially tho hands of tho principal fig¬ 
ures, and tho contrasted expression of tho one expecting tho 
operation of tho miracle, and tho ono on whom it has already 
taken placo. Miss Flaxman pointed out Allingham’s “ Grief 
and Pity,” and a landscape, “ Badao Booking tho Waters of 
Oblivion.” 

May 19th. — Wont to Covent Garden Theatre. Mrs. Siddons 
playod Queen Catharine to perfection, and Kemble as Wolaey, 
in tho scone of his disgrace, was greatly applauded. I think I 
never saw Mrs. Siddons’s pantomime in higher excellence. Tho 
dying scone was represented with such truthfulness, as almost 
to go beyond the hounds of beautiful imitation, viz. by shifting 
her pillow with the restlessness of a person in pain, and tho sus¬ 
pended breath in moving, which usually denotes suffering. It 
was, however, a most delightful performance. 

Tn an earlier part of tho day hoard part of Coleridge’s first 
lecture in Willis’s Rooms.f Ah l was present only about a 
quarter of an hour, 1 could not enter much into his subject. 
1 porooivod that lie was in a digressing mood, llu spoke of 
religion, tho spirit of chivalry, tho Gothio reverence for tho 
female sex, and a daasitloation of poetry into the ancient and 
the romantic. 

May %8cl — Coleridge’s sooond lecture. A beautiful disser¬ 
tation on the Greek drama. His analysis of the trilogy of 
ASsohylus, the “ Agamemnon,” (fee. was interesting; anti bin 
account of the “ Promothous,” and his remarks on tho “An¬ 
tigone,” wore more connected than when l heard him speak on 
the same subjects on a former occasion. 

May H4tL — A very interesting day. At half past, ten 
joined Wordsworth in Oxford Hoad ; wo then got into the 
fields, and walked to Hampstead. I read to him a number of 
Blake’s poems, with seme of which he was pleased, lie regard’ 

* In a mitts to Mr. Robinson, dated two days after this visit Wordsworth 
says: “ I have never lmen well since I met your fit v jiolltleliueu yet I mo con¬ 
tent to pay thin price for the knowledge of no pleiwlnjfa person a’* Mr*. t'.hnrlcH 
Aikln, being ipifro an enthusiast when I find n woman whose eountmmneo and 
manners arts what a woman’* ought to he.” 

t A course on Shakespeare, with introductory matter on poetry, tlm drama, 
and tho stage. 
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eel Bioko as having in him the element^ of poetry much more 
than either Byron or Scott. We met Mitts Joanna Baillio, 
and accompanied her homo. She is small in figure, and her gait 
is moan and shuttling, hut her manners aro those of a well-bred 
woman. She has none of the unpleasant airs too common to 
literary ladies. Her conversation is sensible. She possesses 


to him. His having published Paine’s “ Ago of Reason ” was 



tor. She won upon mo greatly. I wits introduced to it olutr- 
actor,— Miss Wesley, a niece of the celebrated John, and 
daughter of Samuel Wesley. She is said to lie a devout and 
most actively benevolent woman. Keren trie in her habits,, hut 
most estimable in all the great points of diameter. A very 

* Daniel home Kntnn, the publisher of (Vee theologlml work* * (I’nhie** " A#*t 
itf lieunun,” “ Eeee Homo," «te.). He underwent not let* fhiui eight j*r*t*wu« 
tirnc» hy fpivormricnt for hit [lubHrnfioii*. For jmhlWiIng the third pur 1 of 
the Age of UeiiMtu” he suffered eighteen mouth*' hnpri*outnettt. He died (u 

HU 1 !. (l). I. Knhm It not to he eonfuutulml with llitvld Kutou, a bwikwller, 
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lively little bocff, with a round short person, in a constant 
fidget of good-nature and harmless vanity. Sho has written 
novels, which do not soli ; and is reported to have said, when 
she was introduced to Miss Edgeworth, “Wo sisters of the 
quill ought to know each other.” .She said sho had friends of 
all sects in roligion, and was glad she had, as she could not 
possibly becomo uncharitable. Mho had boon in Italy, and 
loved the Italians for their warmth in friendship. Some one 
remarked, “ Thoy are equally warm in their enmities.” Sho 
replied, “ Of course thoy are.” When I said I loved the peo¬ 
ple of every country I had boon in, sho said, in a tone which 
expressed much more than the words, “ How glad I am to 
hear you say so ! ” 

May 20th. — Coleridge’s fourth lecture. It was on the na¬ 
ture of comedy, about Aristophanes, etc. The mode of 
treating the subject, very Corman, and of course much too ab¬ 
stract for his audience, which was thin. Scarcely any Indies 
there. With such powors of original thought and real genius, 
both philosophical and poetical, as few men in any ago have 
possessed, Coleridge wants certain minor qualities, which would 
greatly add to his efficiency and influence with the public. 
Spout the evening at Morgan’s. Both Goleridgo and Words¬ 
worth there. Coleridge very metaphysical, lie adheres to 
Kant, notwithstanding all ttcholling has written, and maintains 
that from tho latter ho has gained no now ideas. All Mob el 
ling has said, Coleridge has either thought himself, or found 
in Jacob Boehm©.* Wordsworth talked very finely on poetry* 
He praised Bums for his introduction to “ Tam O’Hhantur.” 
Bums had given an apology for drunkenness, by bringing to¬ 
gether all tho oiroumstaueos which can serve to render excusa¬ 
ble what is in itself disgusting ; tints interesting our feelings, 
and making us tolerant of wluit would othofwiso he not en¬ 
durable. 

Wordsworth praised also tho conclusion of “ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook.” Ho compared this with tho abrupt prevention of 
tho expected battle between Satan and tho archangel in “ Para¬ 
dise Lost ”; but tho remark did not bring its own evidence 
with it. I took occasion to apply to Goethe the praise given 
to Burns for tho passage f quoted, and this led to my warm 

* Tho Gorman VMoimrv ami Thoowmlilwt (1578 -1(524). 

f Tho pmmtigo from Huriyt’M “ VMoii'’ which H. (!. It nftcrwnnlx cmotwl to 
uootlio riK roHornhllng tho Zcolptutiff (clerllenflnu) In ItU own works. " Each 
pool conftwoR his Inflrmltiwt, —enoli 1* roimolecl hv the tnuwi the Imllv-lenf 
of tho Scotch pact hctng tho 1 veil of clow ami tmnbeara* ’ of the German. 1 ’ 

11 * 
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praise of the German. Coleridge denied merit to “ T 
Tasso/’and talked of the impossibility of being n 
without being a good man, adducing at the same timo 
moral tendency of Goethe’s works. To this I demurro 
May 31st. — A day of great enjoyment. Walhocl to 
stead. Found Wordsworth demonstrating to Humor 
of the points of his philosophical theory. Speaking «d 
poems, he said he valued them principally as being <t 
er in the literary world. Hamond’s friend Millor ** v: 
them for their pure morality. Wordsworth said ho 
looked to the powers of mind they call forth, and the 
they presuppose and excite as the standard by whi 
should be'tried. He expatiated also on liia fears lowfc 
war should arise between the poor and the rich, the tin 
which is aggravated by the vast extension of tho until 
ing system, f 

Wordsworth defended earnestly the Church Establi 
He even said he would shed his blood for it. Nor wit 
concerted by a laugh raised against him on aoctmt 
having before confessed that he knew not when ho h 
in a church in his own country. “ All our minUifcoi 
vile,” said he. The mischief of allowing tho olorgy it: 
on the caprice of the multitude he thought more t! 
weighed all the evils of an Establishment. And ii 
agreed with him. 

Dined with Wordsworth at Mr. Carr's.* Sir Hunt] 
Lady Davy thero. She and Sir H. seem to have hi 
ished their honeymoon. Miss Joanna Baillic Haiti ft 
worth the other day, “ Wo have witnessed a piutuirt'H 
piness.” Mrs. Walter Scott was spoken of rather dmiwi 
and Miss Baillie gave her this good word. ; “ Wht*u 
her I thought I saw a great deal to like. She 
mire and look up to her husband. She was vory 


T clergyman with whom H. C. R. afterwards became (ntlirmt# 
T VTo-T lic - h at tllis time tauutocl ftllko Wwrdi 
?S W t iat f hn *y-«x years have elapsed, not only hit* the 
cieased, but the war has actually broken out; and as ovirUimm th 
tmctly perceive tho fact, in France a word f,as beorSi”d t 
w ucli by implication recognizes tho fact. Society ia dlvi/bnl Inl»* * 
and pro dams. And here we have an incessant c.mtrrmtwy Val? 

CC ° nomists ’ as t0 th0 ros Pcctivo claims of labor ami m$4i 

j Carr was Solicitor to tho Excise. —a clover man. whom t vKlf* 
ally at Hampstead. Ilis oldest daughter married l)r. LuMhiiurt»»« 

jud^T-H. 0. B.['l849? rRnWOrtll) ’ after tli0 ltlttor mm «f 
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her guests- Her children wore well-bred, and the house was 
in excellent order. And she had some smart roses in her cap, 
and I did not like her the loss for that.” 

June 3d. — Wordsworth told mo that, before his ballads 
were published, Tobin implored him to leave out “Wo aro 
Seven,’’ as a poem that would damn tho book. It bocame, 
howovor, one of tho most popular. Wordsworth related this 
in answer to a remark that, by only leaving out certain poems 
at the suggestion of some ono who knew the public taste, he 
might avoid giving offence. 

June 5th. — At Covent Gardon. For the first time in my 
life I saw Mrs. Siddons without any pleasure. It was in the 
part of tho Lady in “ Comus.” Who was dressed most unbe¬ 
comingly, and had a low gypsy hat with feathers hanging 
down the side. Who looked old, and I hud almost said ugly. 
Her fine foaturos woro lost in tho distance. Kvon her decla¬ 
mation did not please mo. Who spoke in too tragic a tone for 
the situation and character. 

June 6th. — Lent “ Peter Bell ” to Charles Lamb. To my 
surpriso, ho doos not liko it. He complains of tho slowness of 
the narrative, as if that wore not tho art of tho poet, 11c 
says Wordsworth has groat thoughts, hut lias loft them out 
horo. In tho porploxity arising from tho diverse judgments of 
those to whom I am aceustomod to look up, I have no resource 
but in the determination to disregard all opinions, and trust 
to the simple impression made on my own mind. When Lady 
Mackintosh was once stating to Coleridge her disregard of the 
beauties of nature, which men commonly affect to admire, ho 
said his fWend Wordsworth had described her fooling, and 
quotod throe linos from “ Peter Boll ” : — 

“ A prltmvwo liy a rlvar'* lirlm 
A ynllow prlnmiHO wax to him. 

And it wiui nothing morn.” 

“ Yes,” said Lady Mackintosh, “ that is precisely my case.” 

June 17th. At four o’clock dinod in the Hall * with Do 
Quincoy, who was very civil to mo, and cordially invited mo 
to visit his cottage in Cumberland. Liko myself, ho is an en¬ 
thusiast for Wordsworth. His person is small, his com¬ 
plexion fair, and his air and man nor aro those of a sickly and 
onfooblod man. From this circumstanco his sensibility, which 
I havo no doubt is genuine, is in dtiugor of being mistaken for 
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effeminateness. At least coarser and more robustly healthful 
persons may fall into this mistake. 

June 29th. — This evening Mrs. Siddons took her leave of 
the stage. 

Rem .*—About this time, July 2, 1812, my Diary refers to 
the death of Mrs. Buller,t — of those who never in any way 
came before the public one of the most remarkable women 
whom I have ever known. She was a lady of family, belong¬ 
ing to the Bullers of Devonshire, and had lived always at Court. 
She said once, incidentally : “ The Prince Begent has, I believe, 
as high a regard for me as for any one, —that is, none at all. Ho 
is incapable of friendship.” On politics and on the affairs of life 
she spoke with singular correctness and propriety. On mat¬ 
ters of taste she was altogether antiquated. She was the 
friend of Mrs. Montague and Mrs. Carter. She showed me 
in her bookcase some bound quarto volumes, which she assured 
me consisted .of a translation of Plato by herself, in her own 
hand. She was far advanced in years, and her death did not 
come upon her unexpectedly. Not many days before she died 
I called to make inquiries, and the servant, looking in a book 
and finding my name there, told me I was to bo admitted. I 
found her pale as ashes, bolstered up in an arm-chair. She 
received me with a smile, and allowed me to touch her hand. 
“ What are you reading, Mr. Robinson 1 ” she said. “ The 
wickedest cleverest book in the English language, if you chance 
to know it.” — “I have known the ‘ Fable of the Bees ’ t more 
than fifty years.” She was right in her guess. 

July 26th. — Finished Goethe’s “ Aus moinem Lcbcnj Dich- 
tung und Wahrheit.” The book has given me groat delight. 
The detailed account of the ceremonies on electing Joseph II. 
has great interest. Goethe unites the grace and perfect art of 
the most accomplished writer, with a retention of all the child¬ 
like zeal and earnestness which he felt when the impressions 
were first conveyed to him. I know of no writer who can, like 
Goethe, blend the feeling of youth with the skill and power of 
ago. Here a perfect masterpiece is produced by the exerciso 
of this rare talent. The account of the election of Josoph 
derives a pathetic interest from the subsequent destruction of 
the. German Empire. His own innocent boyish amour with 
Gretchen is related with peculiar grace. The characteristic 

* Written in 1849. t For Mrs. Bailor, soo nnte,n. 200. 

X The, u Fable of the Bees; or, Private Vicos Public Benefits.” By Bernard 
Mandeville, 1723. A work of great celebrity, or rather notoriety, in the last 
century. 
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sketches of the friends of his father are felt by the reader 
to be portraits of old acquaintances. How femUiar the fear 
tures of the old Hebrew master seem to me, as he encourages 
tho free-thinking questions of his pupil about the Jews by 
laughing, though nothing is to be got by way of answer except¬ 


ing, “ ’Ei I n&rrisoher Jungel” (“ Eh I foolish boy?”) The 


florist, the admirer of Klopstook, the father and grandfather, 
are all delightfully portrayed. And the remark Wordsworth 
made on Burns is hore also applicable, “ Tho poet writes 
humanely.” There is not a single character who is hated, cer¬ 
tainly not the lying French player-boy, arrant knave though 
he is. Perhaps Gretohen’s kinsfolk are the least agreeable of 
the minor characters. 

Amnm>t UU Affnr f.Afl. n+, Mnrtwin’s The* lilfltOH 


wore at homo alone. I took a walk with thorn round tho 
squares. They stated some particulars of Coleridge’s family 
and early life, which wore now and interesting to mo. His 
father was a clergyman at Ottory, in Devonshire. J udgo Dul¬ 
ler, when a young man, lived many years in his family. Indeed 
he was educated by him. On the death of Mr. Coleridge, Dul¬ 
ler wont down to offer his services to tho widow. She said all 
her family were provided for, except tho tenth, a little boy. 
Duller promised to provide for him, said ho would send him to 
the Charterhouse, and put him into some profession. Coleridge 
went to town, and Duller placed him in the Blue-Coat Huhool. 
The femiiy, being proud, thought themselves disgraced by this. 
His brothers would not let him visit them in the* school dress, 
and he would not go in any other. The Judge (whether he 
was judge then I cannot tell) invited him to his house to dine 
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cargo was not yet unpacked. I have neither the learning nor 
the taste of an artist, but it was interesting even to me to be¬ 
hold fragments of architectural ornaments from cities celebrated 
by Homer. Flaxman affirmed with confidence that some of the 
fragments before us were in existence before Homer’s time. A 
stranger came in, whom I afterwards understood to be Chan- 
trey. Flaxman said to him, laying his hand on a piece of 
stone, “ The hand of Phidias was on that! ” The stranger re¬ 
marked that there was one leg which could not have been by 
Phidias. The stranger conjectured that some ornaments on a 
sarcophagus were meant to represent the lotus. Two sorts of 
lotus and the egg, he said, were three of the most sacred ob¬ 
jects of antiquity, and were found carved on urns. The lotus, 
he thought, was the origin of the -cornucopia. 

At six I went by appointment to Coleridge, with whom I 
spent several hours alone, and most agreeably. I read to him 
a number of scenes out of the new “Faust.” He had before 
read the earlier edition. He now acknowledged the genius of 
Goethe as he has never before acknowledged it. At the same 
time, the want of religion and enthusiasm in Goethe is in 
Coleridge’s estimation an irreparable defect. The boginning 
of “ Faust ” did not please Coleridge. Nor does ho think 
Mephistopheles a character. He had, however, nothing satis¬ 
factory to oppose to* my remark that Mephistopheles ought to 
be a mere abstraction, and no character. I read to Coleridge 
the Zueignung, and he seemed to admire it greatly. Ho had 
been reading Stolberg lately, of whom he seems to have a suffi¬ 
ciently high opinion. He considers Goethe’s “Mahomets 
Gesang ” an imitation of Stolberg’s “ Felsenstrom ”; but the 
“Felsenstrom” is simply a piece of animated description, with¬ 
out any higher import, while Goethe’s poem is a profound 
and significant allegory, exhibiting the nature of religious 
enthusiasm. The prologue in heaven to “Faust” did not 
offend Coleridge as I thought it would, from its being a parody 
on Job. Coleridge said of Job, this incomparable poem has 
been most absurdly interpreted. Far from being the most 
patient of men, Job was the most impatient. And he was re¬ 
warded for his impatience. His integrity and sincerity had 
their recompense because he was superior to the hypocrisy of 
his friends. Coleridge praised “Wallenstein,” but censured 
Schiller for a sort of ventriloquism in poetry. By the by, a 
happy term to express that common fault of throwing the 
sentiments and feelings of the writer into the bodies of other 
persons, the characters of the poem. 
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August 20th. — More talk -with Coleridge about “ Faust.” 
The additions in the last edition he thinks the finest parts. 
He objects that the character of Faust is not motivirt. He 
■would hayo it explained how he is thrown into a state of mind 
which led to the catastrophe. The last stage of the process is 
given. Faust is wretched. He has reached the utmost that 
finite powers can attain, and he yearns for infinity. Rather 
than he finitely good, he would he infinitely miserable. This 
is indeed reducing the wisdom and genius of Goethe’s incom¬ 
parable poem to a dull, commonplace, moral idea; but I do 
not give it as the thing, only the abstract form. All 
results and most general abstractions are, when thus reduced, 
seemingly trite. Coleridge talks of writing a new Faust! He 
would never get out of vague conceptions,—he would lose 
himself in dreams ! In the spirited sketch he gave of Goethe’s 
work, I admired his power of giving interest to a prose state¬ 
ment. 

September 6th. —A delightful walk with my friend Amyot.* 
He told some anecdotes of Dr. Parr, whom he knew. The 
Doctor was asked his opinion on some subject of politics; with 
an affectation of mystery and importance he replied: “ I am 
not fond of speaking on the subject. If I were in my place in 
the House of Lords, I should, Ac., Ac.” 

18th .—A delightful day. The pleasantest walk by far I 
have had this summer. The very rising from one’s bed at 
Hamond’s house is an enjoyment worth going to Hampstead 
overnight to partake of. The morning scene from his bade 
room is exceedingly beautiful. We breakfasted at seven. He 
and his sisters accompanied me beyond The Spaniards, and 
down some fields opposite Kenwood. The wet grass sent 
them back, and I went on (rather out of my way) till I 
entered the Barnet road just before the west end of Finchley 
Common. I crossed the common obliquely, and, missing the 
shortest way, came to a good turnpike road at Colney Hatch. 
On the heath I was amused by the novel sight of gypsies. 
The road from Colney Hatch to Southgate very pleasing 
indeed. Southgate a delightful village. Ho distant pros¬ 
pect from the green, but there are fine trees admirably 
grouped, and neat and happy houses scattered in picturesque 
corners and lanes. The great houses, Duchess of Chandos’s, 
<fcc., have, I suppose, a distant view. I then followed a path 
to Winchmore Hill, and another to Enfield : the last through 

* See page 16.. 
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some of the richest verdure I ever saw. The hills exquisitely 
undulating. Very fine clumps of oak-trees. Enfield town, 
the large white church, the serpentine New River, Mr. Mel- 
lish’s house, with its woody appendages, form a singularly 
beautiful picture. I reached Enfield at about half past ten, 
and found Anthony Robinson happy with his family. As 
usual, I had a very pleasant day with him. Our chat in¬ 
teresting and uninterrupted. Before dinner we lounged round 
the green, and saw the Cedar of Lebanon which once belonged 
to Queen Elizabeth’s palace, of which only a chimney now re¬ 
mains. A little after five I. set out on my walk homeward, 
through Hornsey and Islington. Till I came to Hornsey 
Church, where I was no longer able to see, I was occupied 
during my walk in reading Schlegel’s “ Vorlesungen ” ; his 
account of AEschylus and Sophocles, and their plays, very ex¬ 
cellent. I was especially interested in his account of the 
Trilogy. How glad I should be to have leisure to translate 
such a work as this of Sehlegcl’s ! I reached my chambers 
about nine. Rather fatigued, though my walk was not a long 
one, —r only eighteen or twenty miles. , 

September 19th. — After an early dinner walked to Black- 
heath, reading a very amusing article in the Edinburgh Review 
about ants. I cannot, however, enter into the high enjoy¬ 
ment which some persous have in such subjects. What, after 
all, is there that is delightful or soul-elevating in contemplat¬ 
ing countless myriads of animals, endowed with marvellous 
powers, which lead to nothing beyond the preservation of 
individual existence, or rather the preservation of a • race 1 
The effect is rather sad than animating ; for the . more wonder¬ 
ful their powers are, the more elaborately complex and more 
curiously fitted to their end, and the more they resemble 
those of human beings, the less apparent absurdity is there 
in the supposition that our powers should cease with their 
present manifestation. For my part, I am convinced that 
the truths and postulates of religion have their solo origin 
and confirmation in conscience and the moral sense. 

September 21st. — Took tea at C. Ailcin’s. A chat about 
Miss Edgeworth. Mrs. Aikin willing to find in her every ex¬ 
cellence, whilst I disputed her power of interesting in a long 
connected tale, and her possession of pootical imagination. 
In her numerous works she has certainly conceived and exe¬ 
cuted a number of forms, which, though not representatives 
of ideas, are excellent characters. Her sketches and her con- 
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ceptions of ordinary life are full of good sense > but the ten¬ 
dency of her writings to check enthusiasm of every kind is of 
very problematical value. 

October 3d. — Coleridge walked with me to A. Robinson's 
for my Spinoza, which 1 lent him. While standing in the 
room ho kissed Spinoza’s face in the title-page, and said : 
“ This book is a gospel to me.” * But in less than a minute 

* Mr. H. C. Robinson's copy of the works of Spinoza is now in the library 
of Manchester Now College, Loudon, with muraimUa from the hand of Coleridge. 
They are limited to tho first part of the Kthloa, “ Do Deo" | and to some let¬ 
ters In his correspondence, especially with Oldenburg, one of the earliest sec¬ 
retaries of tho Royal Society lu London. It appears from these marginal not#*, 
that Coleridge heartily ombmeed Spinoza’s fundamental position of the Divine 
Immanence in all things, as distinguished from tho ordinary anthropomorphic 
conceptions of God, but was anxious to guard it from tho pantheistic conclu¬ 
sions which might no supposed to result from it, and to clear it from the ne¬ 
cessarian and materialistic assumptions witli which ho thought Spinoza himself 
laid gratuitously encumbered it. Everywhere Coleridge distinctly asserts the 
Divine Intelligence ami tho Divine Will against tho vague, negative generality 
in which Spinoza's overpowering sense of the incommensurability of the Divine 
and the Human had loft them ; and strenuously contends for the freedom of 
human actions as tho Indispensable basis of a true theory of morals. “It is 
most necessary," lie says, in a note on I’ropos, XXVIII. (of the first part of the 
Ethics), ‘‘ to distinguish Spinozism from Spinoza, — l. e. tho necessary conse¬ 
quences of tho immanence In God ns tho one only necessary Being whose essence 
involves existence, witli tho deductions, — from Spinoza's own mechanic real¬ 
istic view of the world." “ Even in tho latter," lie continues, " I cannot necortl 
with Jacobi’s assertion, that Spitiozism ns taught by Spinoza is atheism; for 
though lie will not consent to call things essentially disparate by the same 
name, and therefore denies human intelligence to Deity, vet ho adores his wis¬ 
dom, aud expressly declares the Identity of Love, i. e, perfect virtue or concen¬ 
tric will in the human being, and that with which tho Supreme loves himself, 
as all In all." “ Never," he concludes, “ has ft great man been so hardly «ta 
Inequitably treated by posterity as SptnowD no allowances made for tit# prev¬ 
alence, nay universality, of dogmatism and the mechanic system In his agftj 
no trial, except in Germany, to adopt the glorious truths Into the family or 
Lift) and Bower. Wiiat if we treated Bacon with the same Imrahmwsi" 

One other note on the same subject (appended to Epist, XXXVI.) is so char¬ 
acteristic, and in so beautiful a spirit, that. It ought to be transcribed: — 

“The truth is, Spinoza, in common with all the mclnpliyslcinnw before him 
(Bblimo perhaps excepted), began at tho wrong curl, commencing with God ns 
an object. Had ho, though still dogmatizing wyrehWw, begun witli the nnlutut 
mtnraiu in Its simplest terms, lie must have proceeded on per loteiilgenthirn * 
to the subjective, and having readied the other polo -si ldonll«m, or the ‘ 1,’ lie 
would have roprogressod to tho equatorial point, or the identity of subject 
and object, and would thus have arrived finally not only nt the clear bleu of 
God, as absolute Being, tho ground of all exlstentR (for so for he did reach, and 
to cliargo him with atheism is a gross calumny), hut likewise nt the faith lu 
tho living God, who hath the ground of ills own existence lu ldm»elf. That 
tills would have been tho result, lmd ho lived a few years longer, I think bis 
Kplst. LXXII. authorizes us to believe; and of so pure « soul, so rightemw a 
spirit as Spinoza, I dare not doubt that this jntenUal fact is received by the 
Eternal as actual. 

In the epistle here referred to, Spinoza expresses his intention, should his 
life bo spared, of defining more clearly his blew concern lug “ the eternal and 
infinite Essence in relation to extension," which ho thought Dm Carte* had 
wrongly takeu os the doflultloa of Matter. J. J. T. 

a 
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he added : “ TIis philosophy is nevertheless false. Spinoza’s 
system has been demonstrated to bo false, but only by that 
philosophy which has demonstrated the falsehood of all other 
philosophies. Hid philosophy commence with an it A, instead 
of an 1 am, Spinoza would bo altogether true.” And without 
allowing a breathing-time, Coleridge parenthetically assorted : 
“ I, howevor, believe in all the doctrines of Christianity, oven 
the Trinity.” A. ItobinHou afterwards observed, “ Coleridge 
has a comprehensive faith and love.” Contrary to my ex¬ 
pectation, however, ho was pleased with those outbursts, 
rath or than offended by them. They impressed him with the 
poet’s sincerity. Coleridge informs mo that his tragedy is 
accepted at Drury Lane. Whitbread * admires it exceedingly, 
and Arnold, the manager, is confident of its success. Cole¬ 
ridge says ho is now about to compose lectures, which are to 
be the produce of all his talent and power, cm education. Each 
lecture is to be delivered in a state in which it may be sent to 
the press. 

October 10th. — Dined at. the Hall. A chatty party. It is 

said that Ladv-* invited II. Twins to dinner, and requested 

him to introduce an amusing friend or two. He thought of 
the authors of the “ Rejected Addresses,” and invited James 
Smith and his brother to oorae in the evening of a day on 
which he himself was to dine with her ladyship. Smith 
wrote, In answer, that ho was flattered by the polite invita¬ 
tion, but it happened unluckily that Ixith he and his brother 
had a prior engagement at Bartholomew Fair, — Ho to eat 
lire, and his brother to swallow two hundred yards of ribbon. 

October 22d, Heard W. Huntington preach, the man who 

f uts 8, 8. (sinner saved) after bis name.f He has an adm ira¬ 
te exterior; his voice is clear and melodious; his maimer 
singularly easy, and even graceful. Thera was no violence, 
no bluster, yet there was no want of earnestness or strength. 
His language was very figurative, the Images lasing taken from 
the ordinary business of life, and especially from the army 
and navy. He is very colloquial, and lias a wowlerfhl biblical 
memory ; indeed, ho is said to know the whole Bible by heart. 

* Mr. 8. Whitbread, M. P., was a proprietor of *hnre* tsi l>mry law* The¬ 
atre, and through friendship for Sheridan took an atdiw pari in in affair*. 

t lies thus explained hi* adoption of these tetters. ** M, A. Is 

out of my raiflh for want of learning, I). I). I cannot attain (hr want of rash, 
hut 8. 8. I adopt, by which I mean sinner saved.*' His portrait Is l« the 
tend Portrait Gallery. He ootumwetai his own epitaph mmi “ Horn Mm tim 
coal-heaver, beloved of <kxl, but abhorred of man." It® 4M at Ttmbftttai 
Wells In 1818 . life published works extend to twenty vetameg. 
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I noticed that, though he was frequent in his oit&tions, and 
always added chapter and verso, ho never opened the little 
book he had in his hand. He is said to rosomblo Robert 
Robinson of Cambridge. There was nothing shrewd or origi¬ 
nal in the sermon to-day, but thoro was hardly any impro¬ 
priety. 1 detected but a single ono : Huntington said : “ Tako 
my word for it, my friends, they who act in this way will not 
be beloved by God, or by anybody else,” 

Deoeniber 16th. — Hamond. mentioned that recently, when 
he was on the Grand Jury, and they visited Newgate Prison, 
he proposed inquiring of Cobbott whether he had anything to 
oomplain of.* Cobbott answered, “ Nothing but the being 
here.” Hamond said, the reverent bows his fellow-jurymen 
made to Cobbott woro quite ludicrous. 

December 20th, /Sunday. — A largo family party at the 
BisohoiFs, of which not tho least agreeable circumstance was, 
that there was a family roligious service. There is something 
most interesting and amiablo in family devotional exordso, 
when, as in this instance, there is nothing austere or ostenta¬ 
tious. Indeed everything almost that is done by a family, as 
such, is good. Religion assumes a forbidding aspect only whan 
it is mingled with impure feelings, as party animosity, malig¬ 
nant intolerance, and contempt. 

Decembet 2dd. —- Saw “ Bombastcs Furioso ” and “Midas.” 
In both Liston was less ftxnny than usual. Is it that he has 
grown Mter 1 Droll persons should be very fat or very thin. 
Mathews is not good as the king in “ Bombastes.” He is ex¬ 
cellent chiefly as a mimic, or where rapidity of transition or 
volubility is required. 

Memj — It was in the early part of this yoar that dear 
Mrs. Barbftuld incurred great reproach by writing a poem en¬ 
titled “ 1811.” It is in heroic rhyme, and prophesies that on 
some future day a traveller from tho antipodes will from a 
broken arch of Blackfriara Bridge contemplate tho ruins of St. 
Paul’s I! This was written more in sorrow than in angor; 
but there was a disheartening and oven gloomy tone, which 
even I with all my love for hor could not quite excuse. It pro¬ 
voked a very ooarso roviow in the Quarterly , which many years 
afterwards Murray told me ho was more ashamed of than any 
other article in tho Review. 

* Tn 1810 Cnbbatt was tried for publishing certain observations on the flog¬ 
ging of some militiamen at Kly. Ho wits sentenced to pay a flno of £ 1,000, 
or bo Imprisoned for two years; lie cboso the latter. 

t Written In 1849. 
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[During this year a misunderstanding arose between Cole¬ 
ridge and Wordsworth, to which as “ all’s well that ends well,” 
it is not improper to alludo. The cause of the misunderstanding 
was the repetition to Coleridge, with exaggerations, of what, 
with a kindly intent, had been said respecting him by Words¬ 
worth to a third person. U. Lamb thought a breach would 
inevitably take place, but Mr. Robinson determined to do all 
lie could to prevent such a misfortune. Accordingly he set 
about tho work of mediation, and ho certainly did his part 
most thoroughly. Cuing repeatedly from one friend to the 
other, he was able to odor such explanations and to give such 
assurances that the ground of complaint was entirely removed, 
and the old cordiality was restored between two Mends who, 
as ho knew, loved and honored each other sincerely. In these 
interviews he was struck alike with the feeling and eloquence 

of tho one, and the integrity, purity, and delicacy shown by 

the other. On the 11th of May he went to Coleridge’s, and 
found Lamb with him. Tho assassination of Mr. Perceval had 
just taken place.* Tho nows deeply affected them, and they 
could hardly talk of anything else ; but the Diary has this en¬ 
try : “ Coleridge said to mo in a half-whisper, that Words¬ 
worth’s letter had been perfectly satisfactory, and that he had 
answered it immediately. I flatter myself, therefore, that my 
pains will not have been lost, and that through the interchange 
of statement, which hut for mo would probably never have 
boon made, a reconciliation will havo taken place most desira¬ 
ble and salutary.” f —■ Ei>.] 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1813. 

J ANUARY -—In fhe evening at Drury Lane, to see 
tho first performance of Coleridge's tragedy, “ Remorse*” $ 

* Sen ante, p. 240. 

f Tho Diary contains many detail* mi thl* Mihjertt hut it ha* nut horn 
thought jiecoHttary to give them a plum in these Mdeethw. 

| Coleridge hud complained to me of the wnv In which Sheridan *poko In 
coimmny of hl» tragedy, lie told me that Sheridan Had aaid that in tha 
original copy them wa* In th» fnmou* cave scene tills ilnvj — 

“ Drip! drip! drip I Thera *# nothing here hut dripping.** 


However, there wm every disposition to do justice to it on tbs stags, wr 
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I sat with Amyot, the Hamonds, Godwins, (fee. My interest 
for the play was greater than in the play, and nay anxiety for 
its success took from me the feeling of a mere spectator. I 
have no hesitation in saying that its poetical is far greater 
than its dramatic merit, that it owes its success rather to its 
faults than to its beauties, and that it will have for its less 
meritorious qualities applause which is really due to its excel¬ 
lences. Coleridge’s great fault is that he indulges before the 
public in those metaphysical and philosophical speculations 
which are becoming only in solitude or with select minds. 
His two principal characters are philosophers of Coleridge’s 
own school; the one a sentimental moralist, the other a sophis¬ 
ticated villain, — both are dreamers. Two experiments made 
by Alvez on his return, the one on his mistress by relating a 
dream, and the other when he tries to kindle remorse in the 
breast of Ordonio, are too fine-spun to be intelligible. How¬ 
ever, in spite of these faults, of the improbability of the 
action, of the clumsy contrivance with the picture, and the 
too ornate and poetic diction throughout, the tragedy was re¬ 
ceived with great and almost unmixed applause, and was an¬ 
nounced for repetition without any opposition. 

January 26th. — Heard Coleridge’s concluding lecture. He 
was received with three rounds of applause on entering the 
room, and very loudly applauded during the lecture and at its 
close. That Coleridge should ever become a popular man 
would at one time* have been thought a very vain hope. It 
depends on himself; and if he would make a sacrifice of some 
peculiarities of taste (his enemies assert that he has made 
many on essential points of religion and politics), he has 
talents to command success. His political opinions will suit 
a large portion of the public ; and, though not yet a favorite 
with the million, the appreciation of his genius is spreading. 

February 2d. — I went with Aders to see Coleridge, who 
spoke to my German friend of Goethe with more warmth than 
usual. He said that if he seemed to depreciate Goethe it was 
because he compared him with the greatest of poets. He 
thought Goethe had, from a sort of caprice, underrated the 
talent which in his youth he had so eminently displayed in 
his “ Werter,” — that of exhibiting man in a state of exalted 
sensibility. In after life he delighted in representing objects 
of pure beauty, not objects of desire and passion, — rather as 
statues or paintings, — therefore he called Goethe ‘picturesque. 
Coleridge accused Schlegel of one-sidedness in his excessive 
admiration of Shakespeare. 
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February 23d. — I underwent a sort of examination from 
Mr. Hollist, the Treasurer of the Middle Temple. He inquired 
at what University 1 had been educated, and this mused mo to 
state that L was a Dissenter, and had studied lit Jena. This 
form being ended, all impediments to my being called to the 
bar next term are cleared away. 

This day a Mr. Talfourd called with a letter from Mr. Rutt; 
he is going to study the law, and wants information from mo 
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time Dr. Valpy’s head boy, and wishes, for a few years, to oc¬ 
cupy himself by giving instruction or otherwise, so as to he no 
encumbrance to his father, who has a large family. He is a 
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“ Infant Baptism." Young Talfourd spoke in a very spirited 
manner, but in too oratorical a tone.* We walked from Hack- 



Ho wrote pamphlets, which wore printed in the Ihtmphitimr, 
published l>y his friend Valpy. Among these was a very 


* la bln early life Mr. Tulfluurtl was n, Dl**aut«r, ami mntwtlonaUy took pwt In 
the rtmferowo* lmld in the vestry at the Grovel rJt Mooting, Hackney, to cti*» 
eu*» religion* RllbjoCtH. 
t Written In 1847. 
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vohetnent eulogy of Wordsworth. He became intimate with 
Lamb) who introduced him to Wordsworth. It was in these 
words: “ Mr. Wordsworth, I introduce to you Mr. Talfourd, 
my only admirer” That ho became in affcor life tho executor 
of Lamb and his biographer is well known. Among his early 
intimacios was that with the family of Mr. JUutt, to whose 
eldest daughter, ltaokol, he became attached. Aftor a time 
Talfourd came to mo with the request that I would procure 
for him employment as a reporter for the Times, that ho might 
be enabled to marry. This I did, and no one could fill tho office 
more honorably, as was acknowledged by his associates on tho 
Oxford Circuit. He made known at once at the bar mess what 
he was invited to do. Others had done tho same thing on other 
circuits sooretly and most dishonorably. Consent was given by 
tho bar of his circuit; and in this way, as a writer for papers 
and magazines, and by his rogulor professional emoluments, ho 
honorably brought up a numerous family. As his practice in¬ 
creased he gradually gave up writing for the critical press, and 
also his office of reporting. But when ho renounced literature 
for emolument, ho carried it on for fame, and became a dramat¬ 
ic writor. His first tragedy, “ Ion,” earned general applause, 
and in defiance of tho advice of prudent or timid friends ho 
produood two other tragedies.* Ho did not acquire equal 
reputation for those; probably a fortunate oiroumstario©, as 
literary fame is no recommendation either to an Attorney or 
to a Minister who seeks for a laborious SoHoitor-OeneraL It 
was after he was known as a dramatist that Talfourd f ob¬ 
tained a seat in Parliament, where he distinguished himself by 
introducing a bill in favor of a copyright for authors, to which 
he was urged mainly by Wordsworth, who had become his 
friend. His bill, however, did not pass, and the work was 
taken out of his hands. The act $ which at length passed tho 
legislature did not grant as much as Talfourd Jtskod for. The 
one aot which ought to be known by his name was one con¬ 
ferring on unhappy wives, separated from their husbands, a 
right to have a sight of thoir children. 

# “17m” wni nmrliifwl n+. Onwlnn In Wnw IMA Tli* iwtn. 


cipal character, first performed by Maoready, was afterwards undertaken by 
Mihb Kllon Trob. Talfourd’s second tragedy, “ Tho Athenian Captive," In 
which Macroady played Thcos, was produced at the Hnymarket, 1888. The 
third and least successful was “ Glencoe," first represented at the Hnymarket, 
May 28. 1840. Macroady again played the hero. — G. 8. 

t Talfourd was Member for Beading, where be had been ft pupil at the 
Grammar School, under Dr. Valpy. 

X This is always, however, spoken of os Talfourd’8 Act. 








































































crimination of judgment which arc the finest qualities in a 
critic.* 

April 9th. — Accompanied Andrews f to the I rouse of Lords, 
to hear Lord Wellesley's speech on Must Indian affairs. I was 
very much disappointed, for 1 discerned in the speech (evi¬ 
dently a prepared and elaborate one) not one of the groat 
qualities of an orator or statesman. His person is small, and 
his animation has in it nothing of dignity and weighty energy. 
He put himself into a sort of artificial passion, and was in a 
state of oold inflammation. He began with a parade of first 
principles, and made a fuss about general ideas, which were, I 
thought, after all very commonplaoo. Yet the speech had ex¬ 
cited curiosity, and brought a groat number of members of the 
House of Commons behind the Throne. But after listening for 
an hour and a half my patience was exhausted, and 1 caino 
homo. 

April 15th — A useful morning at the King's Bench, Guild- 
hall. My frioud John Buck t was examined as a witnoss in a 
special jury insurance cause. Garrow rose to cross-examine 
him. “ You have boon many years at Lloyd’s, Mr. Buck 1” 
— “ Seventeen yoars.” Garrow sat down, but cross-examined 
at groat length another witness. Lord JOlIenhorough, iu his 
summing up, said : “ You will have remarked that Mr. At¬ 
torney did not think it advisable to ask Mr. Buck a single 
question. Now on that gentleman's testimony everything 
turns, for if you think that his statement is correct — ” 

"Rfiflrvrfl lift nnnld e.nrrml n+A t.hft ft An ton n A thn forttn.irl * u 


the plaintiff, my Lord.” — “I thought as much,” said the 
Chief Justice. 

May 8lh. — In the evening went to the Temple, where [ 
learned that I had been called to the bar. Thu assurance of 
the fact, though I hud no reason to doubt it, gave mo pleasure. 

Item. § -— I huvo frequently assorted, since my retirement, 
that the two widest acts of my life were my going to the bar 
when, according to the usual ago at which men begin practice, 
I was already an old man, being thirty-eight, and my retiring 
from the bar when, according to the same ordinary usage, 1 
was still a young man, viz. fifty-three. 

* Orolv's career Uor been a singular nne. He tried lth hand n«t n contributor 
to the dully proas in varkntH ways. Ho wrote tragedies, remedies, and novels, 
— at least one of ouch; and at last settled down as ti preacher, with Outrank of 
Doctor, but of wltut faculty I do not know, — II. 0. It., 1847. 

t Afterwards Sorgount Andrews. 

I Keo ante, p. 19. § Written In 1847 
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H. C. R. TO T. R 


66 Hatton Garden, May 9,1813. 
My dear Thomas : — „ 

.... Before I notice the more interesting subject of your 
letter, I will dismiss the history of yesterday in a few-words, 
just to satisfy your curiosity. At four o’clock precisely I 
entered the Middle Temple Hall in jpontificoMbits , where the 
oaths of allegiance and abjuration were administered to me. 

I then dined, dressed as I was, at a table apart. I had five 
friends with me. After dinner we ascended the elevation at 
the end of the Hall. My friends and acquaintance gradually 
joined our party. We were just a score in number. I be¬ 
lieve you are acquainted with none of them but the Colliers, 
Amyot, Andrews, and Quayle. The rest were professional 
men. After drinking about six bottles of humble port, claret 
was brought in, and we broke up at ten. What we had been 
doing in the mean while I shall be better able to tell when I 
have received the butler’s bill. I cannot say that it was a day 
of much enjoyment to me. I am told, and indeed I felt, that 
I was quite nervous when I took the oaths. And I had mo¬ 
ments of very serious reflection even while the bottle was 
circulating, and I was affecting the boon companion. One in¬ 
cident, however, did serve to raise my spirits. On my coming 
home, just before dinner, I found with your letter the copy of 
an Act of Parliament which Wedd Nash had left. lie had 
nominated me Auditor in a private Inclosurc Act, and the foe, 
he informed Mrs. Collier, would be ten guineas. Tho timing 
of this my first professional emolument does credit to Nash’s 
friendliness and delicacy. 


June 18th,. — Went to Mrs. Barbauld’s. Had a pleasant 
chat with her about Madame de Stael, the Edgeworths, Ac. 
The latter are staying in London, and the daughter gains the 
good-will of every one ;. not so the father. They dined at 
Sotheby’s. After dinner Mr. Edgeworth was sitting noxt 
Mrs. Siddons, Sam Rogers being on the other side of her. 
“ Madam,” said ho, “ I think I saw you perform Millamont 
thirty-five years ago.” — “ Pardon me, sir.” — “ 0, then it was 
forty years ago; I distinctly recollect it.” — “ You will cxcuso 
mo, sir, I never played Millamont.” — 0, yes, ma’am, I rec¬ 
ollect.” — “ I think,” she said, turning to Mr. Rogers, “ it is 
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time for me to change my placo ” ; and sho roso with hor own 
peculiar dignity.* * * § 

June — A Dies non , and therefore a holiday. Called 
on. Madame do Stacl at Brunet’s. Sho received mo very 
civilly, and I promiso mysolf much pleasuro from hor society 
during the year sho intonds remaining in England. I intimated 
to her that I was becomo a man of business, and sho will bo 
satisfied with my attending her evoning partios after nine 
o’clock. Her son is a vory gentocl young man, almost hand¬ 
some, but with something of a sleepy air in his oye, and tho 
tone of his conversation a whisper which may bo courtly, but 
gives an appearance of apathy. Tho daughter I scarcely saw, 
but she seoms to bo plain. 

July Oth. — Wont to a supper-party at Hough’s, given in 
honor of tho new Sergeant, Copley. Burrell, tho Bordens, 
Flaxmans, Tooko, &o. thoro. 

Hem. t — This was tho first stop in that career of success 
which distinguished the ox-chancellor, now callod tho venerable 
Lord Lyndhurst. 

July 11th. — Callod this morning on Madamo do Staid at 
3 Goorgo Street, Hanover Square. It is singular that, having 
in Germany assisted hor as a student of philosophy, I should 
now render hor service as a lawyer. Murray tho bookseller 
was with hor, and I assisted in drawing up tho agreement for 
her forthcoming work on Germany, for which she is to receive 
1,500 guineas. 

July lJ/th. — Going into the country for the summer, 1 
quitted the house and family of the Colliers, in which 1 had 
lived as an inmate for yoars with groat pleasure. 1 am to re¬ 
turn, though only as a visitor, in tho autumn, after my first 
oxporionoe of law proctico on tho circuit and at tho sessions. 

July 18th .—-My first dinner with tho bar mess, at the 
Angel Inn at Bury, whore l took my scat as junior on the 
Sessions Circuit. Our party consisted of limit, Hart, Storks^ 
Whitbread, and Twiss. I enjoyed tho afternoon. Hunt is a 
gentlemanly man, Hart an excellent companion. Storks was 
agroeablo, and Whitbread has a pleasing countenance. 

liem.% — Hart was in every way tho most remarkable man 

* This anecdote is given with n difference In the RomtnlHmiea* mul the J)ltu*y, 
In tho latter, the dinner-party Is said to have been at Lord Lonsdale's, and the 
person to whom Mrs. Blddons turned on leaving hor seat, Tom Moore, 

t Written in 1847. 6 

t Afterwards Sergeant Storks. 

§ Written in 1847. 



vinistio Baptists, among whom ho had tho reputation of Mug 
at tho same time bo good a preacher and bo hud a livor that it 
wis said to him once, “ Mr. Hart, whou 1 hoar you in tho 
pulpit, l -wish you wore uovor out of it ; whon 1 hoo you out 
of it, I wish you were never in it." Ho married a lady, tho 
heir in tail after tho death of her father, Sir John Thorold, to 
a largo estate. 

At tho death of Sir John, Hart loft his profession. Whon 
J saw him a couple of yours after, ho had taken the name 
of Thorold ; and then he told mo that ho never knew what 
wore tho miseries of poverty until he eaiue into the posses¬ 
sion of an entailed estate, — all Ids creditors eiune upon him 
at once, aud ho was involved in ja»r|wtu*d quarrels with his 
family. His wretohodnetm loti to a complete change in his 
habits, and ho became In his old age again a preacher. Ho 

Built « nBonnl nrt hi« nt hln own oxtorntte. and nreaiiht*d 


voluntarily to those who partook of his enthusiasm, and could 
relish popular declamations of ultm (’nlvinlsm. 

Auyuxt BOth. — (At Norwich.) I defended a man for tho 
murder of his wife and her sister by poison. It was a ease of 
circumstantial evidence. There was a moral certainty that 
the man had put corrosive sublimate into a fc«v-kttti©, though 
no evidence so satisfactory as his Tyburn countenance. I be¬ 
lieve tho acquittal in this case was owing to this eireumHhmoe, 
The wife, expecting to die, said, ” Xu one hut my huidmud 
could have done it." As this produced uu effect,’ I cross ex¬ 
amined minutely as to the proximity of other cottages, — 
there being children alsmt, • the dour Ivoing on the latch, 
<fcc.; and then concluded with an earnest tjucstion : “ On your 
solemn oath, were there not twelve persona at least who muki 
liave done It l ” —* “ Yea, there w«re, M And then an assenting 
nod fWm a juryman. I went home, not triumpluuit, But 
the accident of being tho mioeessM defender of a man ac¬ 
cused of murder brought me forward, and though my fees at 
two ossiae towns did not amount to £ 50, yet my spirits were 
raised. 

Item,.* ■— Sergeant Musset (formerly Peek well) was, taking 
him for all in all, the individual whose memory I resjawt the 
most of my donarted associates on tho circuit, He was a 
quiet unpretending man, with gentlemanly, even graceful 
manners, and though neither an orator nor a man of eminent 

* Written la 1847. 
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learning or renwkable acuteness, yot far beyond overy other 
man on our circuit. Ho had tho skill to advocate a bad cause 
well, without advocating that which was bad in the cause,— 
which greater men than ho woro sometimes unable to do. 
Hence he was a universal favorito. 

My immediate senior on the circuit was Henry Cooper. He 
was very far my superior in talent for business, — indeed in 
some respects he was an extraordinary man. His memory, 
his cleverness, wore striking ; but so was his want of judg¬ 
ment, and it often happened that his clover and amusing hits 
told as much against as for his client. One day he was enter¬ 
taining the whole court, when JLiolfe (now the Baron, then 
almost the junior) * whispered to mo : “ How olever that is ! 
How 1 thank Cod I am not so clover ! ” 

I once saw Cooper oxtort a laugh from Lord Ellonborough 
in spite of himself. “ But it is Haid my client got drunk. 
Why, everybody gets drunk.” Thou, changing his voice from 
a shrill tone to a half-whisper, and with a low bow, he added : 
“ Always excepting your Lordships and the Bishops.” 

October IStk. — Dined with Madame do Stool, — a party of 
liberals at her house, viz.: Lady Mackintosh, liobort Adair tho 
diplomatist, Codwin, Curran, and Murray, <&o. 

Our hostess spoke freely of Buonaparte. She was intro- 
duood to him when a victorious general in Italy; ovon then 
he affected princely airs, and spoke as if it mattered not what 
ho said, •— he conferred honor by saying anything. He had a 
ploasure in being rude. He said to her, after her writings 
were known, that ho did not think women ought to writo 
hooks. She answered : “ It is not ovory woman who can gain 
distinction by an alliance with a Gonoral Buonaparte.” Buona^ 
parte said to Madame do Condoroet, tho widow of tho philoso¬ 
pher, who was a groat female politician, and really a woman 
of talent: “ I do nob like women who meddle with politics.” 
Madame do Condoroet instantly replied : “ All, mon Udndral, 
as long as you mon take a fancy to out off our hoods now and 
then, we are interested in knowing why you do it.” 

On one occasion Buonaparte said to a party of ladies : 
“ Faitos moi des consents,” 

Our hostess asserted that ovory political topie could he ex¬ 
hausted in one hour’s spocoh ; hut, whon pressed, it was evi¬ 
dent that by exhausting a subject she understood uttering all 
tho possible generalities and commonplaces it involves. She 

* Afterwards herd Chancellor Cmnwortln 
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praised Erskine’s speeches. Curran, who listened, hold his 
tongue ; ho said but ono thing on the-subjeet of oratory, and 
that was in praise of Fox, who he suit! was the most honest 
and candid of speakers, and spoke only to convince fairly. 
“ It scorned to mo,” stud Curran, “ as if ho won' addressing 
himself to mo personally.” Adair praised Sheridan highly in 
the past tense, hut said ho injured himself hy an injudicious 
imitation of Burke in his speech la'foru the lords on the im¬ 
peachment of Hastings. Sheridan was praised for his faculty 
of abstracting his mind from all other things and working up 
a subject. 

Cumin, who is in his best moments a delightful companion, 
told some merry stories, at which our hostess exclaimed, M Ah, 
quo cola est charmant! ” Ho was, however, also melancholy, 
and said ho never went to bed in Ireland without wishing not 
to rise again. Ho spoke of the other world and those he 
should wish to seo there. Madame do Staid tend that after 
she had seen those she loved (this with a sentimental sigh), 
she should impure for Adam and Eve, and ask how they were 
bom. During a light conversation ulsmt the living and the 
dead, Lady Mackintosh exclaimed, t ** After all, the truth of it 
seems to be that the tdrmers have the bent of it In this world, 
and the mints in the next” Cumin declared ° Paradise Lost ” 
to bo the worst poem in the Inngmige. Milton was incapable 
of a delicate or tender sentiment towards woman. Curran 
did not render those heresies palatable by either originality or 
pleasantry. Godwin defended Milton with zeal, and even for 
his submission to Cromwell, who, he said, though a usurper, 
was not a tyrant nor cruel. This was mid in opposition to 
Madame do HtaUl, who was not pleased with the philosopher. 
She said to Lady Mackintosh, after he was goue x " I mn glad 
I have soon this man, — it is curious to see how naturally 
Jacobins become the advocates of tyrants *, so it is in Franco 
now.” Lady Mackintosh apologised for him in a gentle tone; 
“ ho had boon harshly treated, and almost drive'll out of 
society ; ho was living in retirement,” The others sjsiko 
kindly of him. 

November 1st. — After a short, visit to Anthony Uohiuson, 
camo to chambers and slept for tho first time hi my own !««!» 
I felt a little uncomfortable at the reflection of my solitude, 
but also some satisfaction at the thought that l was at least 
independent and at homo. 1 have not yet collected around 
mo all that oven I deem comforts, but I shall find my wants 
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very few, I believe, if I except those arising from the dosiro 
to appear respectable, not to say wealthy, in the eyes of the 
world. 

November 12th. — In the evoning a party at Anthony .Robin¬ 
son’s. Tho Lambs were there, and Charles seemed to enjoy 
liimsolf. Wo played cards, and at tho cIoho of tho evening ho 
dryly said to Mrs. Robinson: “ I havo enjoyed tho evening 
much, which I do not often do at people’s Iiounoh.” 

November 15th. — Called on Madame do Stnel, to whom I 
had some civil things to say about hor book, which she received 
with less than an author’s usual solf-oomplaoonoo ; but she 
manifested no readiness to corroct some palpable omissions and 
mistakes I began pointing out to her. And when I suggested 
that, in her account of Goethe's “ Triumph ” (dor Empfind- 
samkeit), she had mistaken tho plot, she said : “ Perhaps 1, 
thought it bettor as L stated it ! ” 

She confessed that in hor selection of books to notice hIvo 
was guidod by A. W. Sohlogol; otherwise, she added, a whole 
life would not have boon sufficient to collect such information. 
This confession was not necessary for mo. Kbo says she is 
about to writo a book on the branch lie volution and on tho 
state of England, in which she means to show that all tho 
calamities which havo arisen in Franco proceeded from nob 
following tho English constitution. She says she has a num¬ 
ber of questions to put to mo concerning tho English law, and 
which she is to reduce to writing. Wo talked on politics. She 
still thinks that unless Buonaparte fall he will find, means to 
retrieve bis fortuno. Perhaps she is still influenced by French 
sentiments in conceiving that Buonaparte must bo victorious 
at last if ho persist in tho war. But hIio is neverthelesH a 
bigoted admirer of our government, which she considers to bo 
porfoot 1 

COLEIUDOM to IT. G. R. 

Monday Morning, Itwomber 7,1812. 

Excuse mo for again repeating my mptest to you, to uho 
your host means as speedily as possible to procure for me (if 
possible) tho perusal of Goethe's work on Light and (blur.* 
In a thing 1 havo now on hand it would lie of very important 
seniice to one; at the same time do not forgot Jacobi to Fichte, f 

* " Oootliu’H Thnory of Colon*. Tnumhitod from tho Gamma { with Notcm 
by ClmrloH Lock EnsHiiko, It. A., I<\ It. K.” London, 1M0. 
t Jacobi’s “ Sondschroibcn an Fiehto.” 
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and whatever other work may have Waring on the Neuero, 
ncucsto, und allonumosto Kilosofie. It is my hope and pur¬ 
pose to devote a certain portion of my time for the next 
twelve months to theatrical attempt*, and chiefly to the melo¬ 
drama, or comic opera kind ; and from Goethe (from what I 
road of his little Kingspiele iu the volume which you lent me) 
I expoot no trifling assistance, ('specially in the songs, airs, Au., 
and tho happy mode of introducing them. . In my frequent 
conversations with W. (a composer and music seller), I etudd 
not tind that ho or the music sellers in general had any knowl¬ 
edge of those compositions, which art* ho deservedly dear to 
the Gorman public. As soon uh I can dimaultamum myself, I 
shall make one sturdy effort to understand music myself, so 
far at least of tho science as goes to the eomjK»<ition of a sim¬ 
ple air. For l seem frequently to form such in my own mind, 
to my inner ear. When you write to Bury, do not forgot to 
assuro Mrs. Clarkson of my never altered and unalterable 
esteem and affection. 

S. T. CuLiftiixm 

December 30th. — After dinner & rubber at Lamb’s ; then 
wont with Lamb and Burney to Hickman’s, Eajslitfc there. 
Cards, as usual, were our amusement. laimh was in a pleas¬ 
ant mood. Rickman produced one of ('hat terton’s forgeries. 
In one manuscript there were seventeen different, kinds of e's, 
“ 0,” said Lamb, “ that must have been written by one of the 
Mob of gentlemen who write with en*w>." 

December 31st. — Spent tho evening at Kinsman's, A New 
Year’s party. It consisted only of tin* Bordens, sumo of Mrs, 
Flaxman’s family, arid one or two others. We were comforta¬ 
ble enough without being outrageously merry. Flaxmau, of 
all the groat men I ovor knew, plays the child with the most 
grace. Ho is infinitely amiable, without losing any of his 
respectability. It is obvious that his is the relaxation of a 
superior mind, without, however, any of the ostentation of 
condescension. We stayed late, and tho New Year found us 
onjoying ourselves. 
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1814. 

J ANUARY 2d .— Read lately the first volume of “ .Tulin 
Bun.de.” * It contains but little that is readable, but that 
little is very pleasing. The preachments are to bo skipped 
over, but the hearty descriptions of cliaractor are very inter¬ 
esting from the love with which they are ponnod. Lamb says, 
with his usual felicity, that the book is written in better tpiriU 
than any book ho kuows.t Amory’s descriptions arc in a 
high stylo ; his scono-paiutiug is of the first order ; and it is 
the whimsical mixture of romantic scenery, millennium-hall 
society, and dry disputation in a quaint stylo, which gives this 
book so strange and amusing a character. .For instance, John 
Bunole moots a lady in a sort of Rosamond’s bower studying 
Hobrovv. Ho is smitten with her charms, declares his love to 
“glorious Miss Noel,” and when, on account of so slight an ac¬ 
quaintance, .that of an hour,— she repels him (for his love 

had boon kindled only by a desperately learned speech of hers 
on the paradisiacal language), and threatens to leave him, he ex¬ 
claims, “ 0, 1 should die wore you to leave me ; therefore, if 
you please, wo will discourse of the miracle of Babel.” And 
then follows a long dialogue on the confusion of tongues, in 
which “ illustrious Miss Nool” bears a distinguished part. 

March 7th. — At Drury Laue, tmd saw Kean for the first 
time. Ho played Richard, I believe, belter than any man I 
over saw ; yet my expectations were pitched too high, and 1 
had not the ploasuro I expected. The expression of malignant 
joy is tho one in which he surpasses all men 1 have ever seen. 
And his most flagrant defect is want‘of dignity. His face is 
finely expressive, though his mouth is not handsome, and he 
projects his lower lip ungracefully; yet it is finely suited to 

* Tho “Llfo of John TVnnelo, Kaq.; containing vnrlmit OhMorvntloris and 
Rofloetionn made in several 1 ’artn of the World, mid many extraordinary Heln- 
tloiiH.” liy Tlumnin Ainory, Ilnlli*, 1700. Two vein. 

t “ John (miyH heigh limit} I* a kind of Innocent Ilenry the Eighth of pri¬ 
vate life, without the other’* fat, fury, and wilemnilv. lie’ i* a proditfou* hand 
at matrimony, at divinity, at a noiig, at a loud 1 liem,' amt at a turkey and 
chine.” 

In No. 10 of Leigh Hunt’s J/mdun Journal (Juno 4,1884), there la nu abstract 
of “John Bundo.” 
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Kichard. He gratified my eve more than my ear. IUk action 
very often was that of Kemble, ami thin was not the worst of 
his performance; hut it detracts from his boasted originality, 
ilia deelamatiou i« very unpleasant, hut my oar may in time 
Ik* reconciled to it, m tuts jwdttto is to now cheese and ton. It 
often reminds itm of Blanchard's. Ilia speech in not fluent, 


it Iwttor, though I think ho will never Iks qualified for heroic 



All the anecdotes respecting him, as well tut his letters, am ex- 
eellent. 'I’hey rai«< v a favorable impression of his integrity, 
and yet this stubborn integrity was blended with ho im j»uh- 
Htoned a hat ret 1, that it is dillietdt to up|»urtiou the praise 
and reproueh which His admirers and enemies, with perhaps 
equal injustice, heap upon him. 

April Hkh *— Went early to the mflW*mom. Today it was 
fully ooitftnnnd that Buonaparte had voluntarily alslicated the 
thrones of France and Italy, and thus at ones, m by the stroke 
of on ©nolianter’i wand, the revolutionary government of 
France, after tormenting tit® world for nearly twenty diva 
years, has quietly yielded up its breath, 

April 12lh* — Again at the eoffwvrtmm in the morning, 
though now the public papers must of necessity deeliue in in¬ 
terest* » Them must follow the winding up of accounts, and 
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Murat. Bernadotte ought to rotain his crown, but I should 
bo glad to soo Norway succeed in emancipating herself from 
his dominion, so unworthily obtained. Saxony ought to revort 
to the house which lost it during tho wars produced by the 
Reformation, and tho Duke of Weimar deserves to Buocood to his 
ancestors. Poland has no clianco of regaining her indepen¬ 
dence, and perhaps would not bo able to make use of it. Russia 
will descend deeper into Europo than I can contemplate with¬ 
out anxiety, notwithstanding tho actual merits of her Emperor. 
Prussia I wish to see mistross of all Protostaut Germany; and 
it would givo me joy to see the rest of Germany swallowod up 
by Austria; but this will nob bo. Tho Empire will, I fear, be 
restored, and with it the foundation laid for future wars of in¬ 
trigue. France will resume her iuiluonoo over Europo ; and 
this is the one ovil I apprehend from tho restoration of tho 
Bourbons,—that the jealousy which ought to survive against 
Franco, as France, will sloop in the ashes of tho Napoleon dy¬ 
nasty. Such are my wishos, hopes, fears, and expectations. 

Tho counter-revolution in Franco has not gratified our' van¬ 
ity. It comes like a blessing of Providence or a gift of 
nature, and tlxoso aro received with cpiiot gratitude, Uoneo 
tho want of enthusiasm in tho public mind, although tho gen¬ 
eral sentimont is joy. Cobbott and Sir Richard Phillips* alone 
oxpress sorrow, and tho Morning Chronicle betrays an unpa¬ 
triotic spirit. Of my own personal accpiaint^nco, only Will 
Hazlitt and poor Oapel Loffb aro among the maleoontents. 

May 7th. — Took tea at Flaxman’s. He spoke highly of 
the great variety of talents possessed by Lawrence. On occa¬ 
sion of tho contest for tho professorship of painting between 
Opic and Fuseli, Flaxman says, Lawrcnoo made an extempore 
speech in support of Fuseli hotter than any speech he (Flax- 
man) ever hoard. “ But,” said Flaxman, “ Lawrence’s powers 
aro almost his ruin. Ho is ever in compauy. One person ad¬ 
mires his singing, another his reading, another his conversa¬ 
tional talents, and ho is overwhelmed with engagements, t 
have hoard Hazlitt say, “ No good talker will over labor enough 
to become a good painter.” 

May 15th. — Called on the Colliers. T am glad to foci that 
there is a return of cordiality which had been on tho decline 
botwcon mo and theso old friends. There is so much positive 
pleasure in every kindly feeling, that certainly it is not wisdom 

* Tlw. author and bookseller. Ito was editor and proprietor of tho Monthly 
Magazine, and was tho compiler of many popular volume*. 


pure feeling. lu the name hcuuo tho expmmion of rngo is in¬ 
imitable. 

May HtUh . ■ Dined ■with Mr. George Young.* A largo 
|xirty. Prmmt wore I>r. Kpumheim, now the lion of the day, 
*w the apottUe of cr&nlok»gy, *— ton yearn ago ho wan tho famu¬ 
lus of tho diwtoverer Gall; Mason G<kk 1, |KKst, lecturer, and «ur- 
gemt; Dm, Uomdi and Parke ; my friend Hamond; Charles 
Young, tho rival of Ktmn at. (Went Garden, and uuothi'r broth- 
or of mir hunt*, Ayton, an attorney ; and Wont all, tho It. A. 
Spumheim a pj toured to advantage an thr opponent of Motion 
Good, who wtm wordy, and l thought opposed float' intellectual 
reasoning l»y a profusion of teehniculitieH, Spur/hehu preached 
from tho skulls of novum! of us, and wtm tulembly successful 
in his guesses, though not with me, for ho gave me thoctsophy, 
and tried to make a philosopher of me* To Hamond ho gave 
the organ* of oirmnmpeatbn and the love of children. To 
Churl* Young that of representation, but ho protwbly know 
he wm an actor. 

May Otfth .'-""The forenoon at the Ohl Bailey Sessions. 
Walked bock with Htephen.f lie roluted that Itoinilly thinks 
I*onl Eldon one of the prtifoiindoHt and timst learned lawyers 
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cellor. Though his mind and legal habits are of so different a 
class, his good sense and power of prompt decision enable him 
to administer justico usefully. 

June 18th. —This was a high fostival in the City, the corpora¬ 
tion giving a superb entortainmont to the Prince Rogout and 
his visitors, the Emperor of Russia, King of Prussia, &o. Took 
a hasty dinner at Collier’s, and then witnessed the procession 
from Fleet Strcot. It was not a gratifying spectacle, for there 
was no continuity in the scene ; but some of the distinct ob¬ 
jects wero interesting. The Royal carriages were splendid, but 
my ignorance of the individuals who filled them prevented my 
having much -pleasure. My friend Mrs. W. Pattisson brought 
her boys to see the sight, and she did wisely, for sho has en¬ 
riched their memories with recollections which time will exalt 
to groat value. It will in their old ago be a snbjoct of groat 
pleasure that at the ugus of ole von and ton they behold the 
persons of tho greatest sovereigns of the time, and witnessed 
the festivities oonsocpiont on tho peace which fixed (may it 
prove so 1) tho independence and repose of Europe. 

June 21st. — Again in the King’s Bonoh. Tho sentence of 
tho pillory was passed against Lord Cochrane and others for a 
fraud to raise tho price of stock by spreading false nows, Tho 
.severity of tho sentence has turned public opinion in favor of 
his Lordship, and thoy who first commiserated him began after¬ 
wards to think him innocent. His appearance to-day was cer¬ 
tainly pitiable. When the sontonco was passed ho stood with¬ 
out color in his face, his eye staring and without expression ; 
and when ho left tho court it was with difficulty, as if ho wore 
stupefied.* 

June 29th. — Called on Lamb in tho ovoning. Found him 
as delighted as a child with a garret lie had appropriated and 
adorned with all tho coppor-pluto engravings ho could collect, 
having rifled every book ho possesses for tho purpose. It was 
pleasant to obsorvo his innocent delight. Schiller says all 
groat moil have a ohildlikonoss in their nature. 

* Lord Dundonnld, in ft note to fin extract (Vom (lainpboll’s “ Llvew of the 
Chief Justices,” where it 1 b mentioned that ho was ncmumced to stand in tins 
pillory, Hiiyn: — 

“ '1'liln vindictive sentence the government did not dare carry nut. Mv high- 
minded colleague, Sir Franc Ik Ihmlett, told )lm government" that, If tfm wm ■ 
tene.o was carried into otTbot, tie would etnad in the pillory beside me, when 
they must look to tlm e.oiiHotpioncoM. What tlie«o might have been, ftt the 
then excited Htnto of tho pnlillo mind, a* regarded my treatment, the render 
may gnosa.”— The Autx>tna<ir<n>hii of a Henman. By Thomas, Tenth F.arl 
of llumlcmalil, (1. (1. B. Second edition. London, 1801. Vol. II. p. 023, nutu. 




Juh olmmlters, Wo wore moat hospitably received liy Anthony 
Robinson and Ins wife. After too, Uunb and I returned. The 
whole day moat delightfully tine, and the Hennery very agreoa* 



|K'rformanee. Fbucman waa constrained to admit the high 
talent t»f the* criticism, though he was tnmllretedly pained hy 
it h aeverity ; hut he was himself offended hy West's attempt 
to represent this aaered subject. 

Jut(f Uth. Dr. Tinrks f breakfasted with me, and wtt Bfsmt 
im hour and a half very nleawnutly. 'Harks says that ho 
understauda Ruona|»arte wild to the Austrian commissioner, 
** Th® King of Haxcmy itt tho honestest king in Europe. If tho 
fUUts dethrone him, they will do a more tyrannical art than I 
over did* I have dethroned many kings In my thins hut 1 was 
a parvenu, and it was necessary for my safety. The old legiti¬ 
mate sovereigns should act on other principles.” 

July %9ih. — Mr. Wakefield culled on me with Jeremy l km* 
tbam’s “ Panopticon,” and he occupied mo till one o’clock. 


♦ Th?« H*»nnefc wits " Written In a blank luatf «»f Ung.lttle's 1 Morwutlmt.’ M 
t A l*rir*«lHntW bv birth, he Itwwnn » cnndidntti In thenltijty at Ubnlt»»n, 
but had iiotlen tlmt W had been dntwn a* « cmnerlpt, tout would l*f wlwd »w 
l’lyln« from the army, b*» btw«l hi* way to Kusrhod, wlw* he main* 
tnlnml him*tdf flM as a private Hbrarlntt to Sir Joseph hanks and afterward*, 
■with enutiUlorttblo mtcoew, m a teacher of Ucmutti, timsk, newt mathematic*. — 
Ih 0. It. 
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Wakofiold belongs to Jeremy Bcntliam’s select socioty. He is 
voted nobody, i. c. freo of tho house, lie gives an interesting 
account of tho philosopher’s abode, whore a Panopticon school 
is to bq erected. Bontham’s constant inmatos are Koo, whom 
I have seen, and Mill, whom 1 dined with at Hamond’s, and 
whom Wakefield reprosonts as ono of the greatest men of 
the present clay. Ho is writing a history of India. Wakefield 
says that Bontham has considorablo respect for llainoud's un¬ 
derstanding. 

July 31st. — Read Bcntham’s “ Panoptioon ” and first Ap¬ 
pendix. All that rospeoted the moral oconomy of his plan 
interested me greatly, but for want of plates I could not 
comprehend tho mechanical struoturo. The book is (as all 
Bcntham’s are) full of original and very valuable matter. 
But it would possibly have had more ofibofc if it had con¬ 
tained fewer novelties in substance and in language. Men 
arc prepared to oppose when novelty is ostentatiously an¬ 
nounced. 

August 13th. — (At Norwich.) Accompanied some friends 
to tho thoatro. Tho actors did not edify me. Stolo out to 
call on Madge, at whose apartments I found the great new 
poem of Wordsworth, “ Tho Excursion.” I could only look 
into tho profueo and read a few extracts with Madgo. It is a 
poom of formidable size, and I fear too mystical to bo popular. 
It will, however, put an end to the sneers of those who con¬ 
sider, or affeot to consider, him puerile. But it will possibly 
draw on him tho imputation of dulnoss. Still, I trust it will 
strengthen the zeal of his few friends. My anxiety is great to 
road it 

August 18th. — Tiarks brought Kastncr to mo. Kastner is 
an enthusiast, but his enthusiasm impels to action, and it is ac¬ 
companied by talent of very high rank and groat variety. 
Having distinguished lumsolf as a chemist, he became Volks- 
rodner (orator for tho people); and ho is now striving to in¬ 
terest the government in favor of freemasonry, in order to 
oppose priostcraft, which ho thinks is reviving, lie also con¬ 
ducted a nowspapor, ancl assisted in falsing the Prussian 
Landwohr. Having fought with this body in France, he 
camo to England to solicit a grant out of tho contributions 
for tho Germans in favor of tho Landwohr. Though every 
ono thought his attempts vain, he has succeeded in obtaining 
£ 1,000, and hopes for much more, out of tho Parliamentary 
grant. 
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H. C. R. to Mbs. Pattisson. 

Bury St. Edmunds, July 27,1814. 

My dear Friend, — Though my own plans woi’c in some 
measure disarranged by it, I was sincerely glad to hoar that 
you had resolved to undertake the northern journey. I trust 
it has proved to you a source of other pleasures than thoso 
for the sake of which you made it. Tho reward which Solo¬ 
mon received for a wise choice of the blessings of life I havo 

veiy frequently seen conferred on a small scale.I should 

be very glad if some accident wero to bring you acquainted 
with any of the Stansfelds. That is so highly ostimablo a 
family, that I could almost consider mysolf th a friend of cvory 
member of it, meaning only to express my very poculiar ostoom 
for them. 

I have just risen from the perusal of tho most admirablo 
discourse on friendship which I beliovo was ever penned. It 
is a sort of sermon without a text by Jeremy Taylor; so do- 
lightful that, if I had no othor moans of convoying it to you, 
I think I could almost walk to Witham from Bury with tho 
folio volume containing it in my hand, in ordor to havo tho 
delight of reading it to you. Though it is arrant podantry to 
fill a letter with quotations, I cannot resist tho temptation of 
quoting two or three golden sayings. 

Soame Jenyns, you may rocolloct, vindicates Christianity for 
excluding from its system those false virtues, patriotism, valor, 
and friendship ! ! ! This vory insidious paradox — in effect, 
not intention, I mean — is as to friendship, with equal truth 
and beauty, thus exhibited by Jeremy Taylor : “ By friend¬ 
ship you mean the greatest love, the greatost usefulness, and 
the most open communication, and the noblost sufferings, and 
the severest truth, and the heartiest oounsel, and tho greatest 
union of minds, of which brave men and womon arc capable. 
But then I must tell you that Christianity hath now christened 

it, and called it oharity.Christian charity is friendship to 

all the world. And when friendships wero tho noblest things 
in the world ” (referring, I suspect, to Cicoro, &o.), “ charity 
was little like the sun drawn in at a chink, or his beams drawn 
into the centre of a burning-glass; but Christian charity is 
friendship expanded, like the face of tho sun when it mounts 
the eastern hills.” Still, the individual appropriation of love 
was to be explained; ho therefore goes on : “ Tlicro is enough 
in every man that is willing to make him become our friend, 
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but where men contract friendships they enclose the commons, 
and what naturo intended should be ovory man’s, wo make 
proper to two or throe.” In these lines are contained all the 
ideas necessary to a development of friendship speculatively. 
Tho following sentoncos arc gems: “He that docs a huso 
thing in zeal for his friend burns tho golden thread that ties 
their lioarts together.” “Secrecy is tho chastity of friend¬ 
ship.” “ Friendship is charity in society.” 

If I can, I will take a bait at Witham on my way from 
Norwich to London; but I do not'know that I can stay even 
a day with you. Ono circumstance may call mo to town earlier 
than I might othorwiso havo thought necessary. I have 
rocoivcd somo lottors from a most amiable and worthy man, a 
Jona acquaintance, who has mado a journey to London, in 
order to solicit relief for a particular class of sufferers, - tho 
Prussian Landwohr. llo sooms to expect groat assistance from 
me, and it will ho a painful tusk to mo to show him that I can 
do nothing. Ho is a benovolont Quixote. Ho has written mo 
an account of his lifo, and his sufferings and pathotie talc will 
interest you. Ho is mado up of lovo of ovory kind, — to his 
wife and children, to his country, for which ho fought, and to 
religion, to which ho sooms devotedly attached. 1 wroto to 
Adors to offer Kastnor my chambers during my absence ; hut 
Adors has procured him a lodging at six shillings a wook. 
Kastner has luckily mot with my friends in town. 

You will expect to hoar of the success of my Sessions Circuit. 
It was not bo productive as I expected, from the retirement of 
Twiss, but this was more from the want of business than from 
tho proforonoo of others before mo. At Norwich and Bury, C 
had more than my reasonable share of business. At Bury, 
not ovon Aldorson hold a brief, or Imcl a motion ; tho very 
littlo was divided botwoon Storks and myself, f taking a third. 
Howovor, my individual success is groat, though tho decline of 
professional business in general is enough to alarm a man now 
entering into it. Lavvyors have hod their day I 

Your affectionate Friend, 

II. (J. RotllNHON. 

Hem.* — During my fifteen years at tho bar, I relieved my» 
self from tho duluosH of a London professional lifo by annual 
excursions, of all of which 1 kept Journals. In collecting 
reminisooncos from them, I shall for tho most part omit do- 

* Written in I860. 
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Beriptions of places, and confine my self to tho jtcramtt I saw. 
The present journey in France immediately followed that great 
event, the restoration of tho French monarchy, after twenty- 
live yeara of revolution. 

Aittjud 2tith. Arrived at Rouen in the evening, and heard 
that Mademoiselle Duchesneis wan to perform. Tired and 
even hungry as l wins l mutantIv net out for the theatre, and 
went into the pit, which had no seats, and where the audience 
wan very low. The play woh the u Hamlet,” not of Shako* 
speure Imt of Duois, and therefore the find impreKrtiou woh a 
very mixed one. On my entrance Duehesnois, uk (^neen, was 
relating to her confidante the history of her two marriages. 
So much l could underatuud, and that woh all; and tliin an¬ 
noyed me. Then the actress herself was really ugly. But, in 
spite of all this, such in the power of mil talent, that in a 
very short time I caught myself violently applauding. Of the 
aetrwm’s declamation I was no judge, hut of course it was 
good, n« the French are inexorable on this point. I could, 
however, feel the truthfulucKH of her exproKrtion of passion. 
Her tonos were pathetic. Yet there must he something eon* 
veutional in such thing**. Of the other actors I have nothing 
to my ; nor of the play, hut that It is truly French. The 
unities are preserved, and Hamlet is victorious. No more 
need 1» said. But what was more remarkable than tho play 
was the display of national feeling. At Dieppe, indeed, the 
children had shouted after uk in the street, '* Alio*/. vouk cn M ; 
and in the scene in which Shaken peace lms lmt. a poor joke 
alamt the Knglish being mad, DuciK bun substituted a lino of 
grave roproach, - • 

M L'Aagtetere ftifc togjears dan* Iw crltut** f«Vmid»*. M 

On this the follows who ware next me all turned their faces 
towards me and clapped lustily. I may mention that, after 
dinner, m l was walking, I «top|>ed to talk with a peamnt, 
who laid down hk tool and jumtied over a ditch to chat with 
mo. Ho was a strong anti-revolutionist. The good king, he 
said, must take care to disband his army, or he would never 
he safe. The army are friendly to the Kmj>rmr, their opin¬ 
ions alamt him having a great ileal of a prnfrmtmul char¬ 
acter. 

A utjud 20th, - ■ I went by the lower road to Baris in a dili¬ 
gence through St. (lonnains, &c,, and arrived at Baris the next 

A __ _1 .... _ AA ^i, __ j. .1 ...,t I. • A * il. . 
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Hue Montmartre. Fortunatoly for me> Mr. Clarkson is hero, 
hoping by personal intercourse with the Emperor of Russia, 
Duke of Wellington, &o., to obtain somo stringont measures to 
onforco the abolition of the slave-trade. Mrs. Clarkson is with 
him. 

September 1st. — I walkocl with John Thelwall and his party 
to tho famous CMtoau or prison of Vincennes, being intro¬ 
duced to the govornor by the curate. Wo afterwords dined at 
a restaurant and walked baok. As wo reached tho ban it're, 
Thelwall discovered that he had lost his purse, containing 
about twonty napoleons. He recollected taking it out of his 
pocket to pay for tho dinner. Wo all returned with him to the 
liotol; tho house was shut. On knocking, a ohombor window 
was oponed, and wo hoard a female voice exclaim, " Ah! oo 
sont Messieurs los Anglais, pour la bourse ! ” Tho maid and 
hor mistress came down together ; tho former, who had found 
tho purso on tho table, had it in her hand, with an expression 
of. groat joy at boing able to restore it; and she received 
TliehvalTs prosont very booomingly. 

Sejitember e M. — I accompaniod Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson to 
tho librui-y of tho institution at the Quatro Nations, where l 
was introduced to tho coleiiratod ex-IUshop of Blois, Crfguiro, 
loader of the society of the Amis des Nairn, which made him 
tho closo ally of Clarkson. 

Hem..* —■ 1 aoquired tho privilege of culling on CiWgoire on 
my futnro visits to Paris, and generally availed myself of it 
The improssion he made on mo to-day was not removed by the 
disgraco cast on him afterwards. Ito seemed to me to ho a 
kind-hoarted, bonovolont man, with no great strength of under¬ 
standing, and somowhat of a petit-maitre in his habits. 

September 4ih. — X accompanied tho 'Thelwall parly to tho 
Louvre, and thonco to the house of David, wlm was there tho 
oxhibitor of his own paintings. Whether it was because l 
know him to have boon tho friend of Robespierre, and a mem 
ber of tho Revolutionary tribunal, or not, l cannot say, tail 
his oountonanoo scorned to mo to express ferocity. It was tie 
formod by a harelip. 

September 7th. — Tho consecration of the colors of the' Na 
tioual Cuard, at which attended tho King and all the authori¬ 
ties of Paris, was of course not to be neglected. The applause 
givon to the King was faint. From a few there were loud 
cries. Ono voice was remarkable, and I reooguiied It on 
several clays. 


* Written iu 1860. 
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September 8th, - - I had the satisfaction of recognizing Talloy- 
mnd from his resemblance to the engravings of him. Tho 
expression of his countenance ns ho {tassed was, l thought, 
that of a voluptuary and a courtier, rather than that of a puli- 
tieian and man of business. lie sjsiko to his coachman in an 
anrogant tone. His thin legs and sorry figure below the waist 
hardly justify the term eripple; but l looked for and perceived 
tho club-foot, to remove all doubt as to his identity. 1 fancy 
I can judge better of Talleyrand's character IVom having had a 
glimpse of Ids p<*rson. 

September Uth, My brother was with me at tho Thdatre 
Francis, and l was amused hy being asked twice whether ho 
was not ° le grand tmgiquer Kemble, eolui qui joue lea pre¬ 
mieres Wiles i Ismdres.” Thu inquirers seemed to dislmlieve 
my denial. 

Sefimber tOth and t tth, — These days were distinguished 
by my lining in the company of one of tho most remarkable 
men of tho French Revolution, (tenoral I#a Fayette. By no 
means one of the uhlest or greatest, lmt l believe, in intention 
at least, one of the host ; and one who luvs \mmx placed in jkh 
sitions both of danger and of show at critical moments heyoud 
every other Individual. Of all the revolutionary leaders, ho is 
the one of whom l think most favorably; and my favorable 
impression was enhanced hy what l heard fVmn him. I was 
with Mr. Clarkson when La Fayette called on him, and 1 was 
greatly surprised at his appearance. 1 expected to see an in¬ 
firm edd man, on whose countenance I should trace the marks 
of suffering from long imprisonment and cruel treatment. I 
saw a hale man with a lh»rid complexion, and no signs of age 
aliout him. In foot, ho is fifty-seven years old, his reddish 
complexion clear, his body inclining to he stout. His tone of 
eon vernation ii staid, and he baa not the vivacity commonly 
ascribed to Frenchmen. There in apparently nothing outhu* 
slaatio about him. 

The slave-trade was the subject which brought the (tenoral 
and Clarkson together, and it engrossed, I thought, too much 
of tho conversation. La Fayette confirmed Clarkson's opinion, 

4,1...4, 4.1.„ ..e i....... ......it. _........ 
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reproaoh against Buonaparte was liis restoration of slavery; 
and La Fayetto imputod to him an artifice by which he had 
made it appoar that La Fay otto had sold slaves. lie liad pur¬ 
chased an estato in order to assist the abolition, and when, 
slavery was abolished by law, ho sold the estate, and the nota¬ 
ry put tho word slaves into the contract. La Fayetto refused 
to sign unloss tho word was erased. “ But,” said tho notary, 
“ if thero are none, tho word has no ofToct, and no one can tell 
what may happon.” La Fayotto inferred from this that tho 
scheme to rostore slavery was formed, which did soon take 
placo. And though ho had dono all he oould by law to declare 
these slaves free, thoy were rnado slaves at last, 

I was particularly desirous of hearing from Ijft Fayette him- 
solf some account of tho relation in which ho stood towards 
Buonaparto, and of knowing his opinion of the Frnporor. In 
this I was gratified. Ho related that, after enduring a severe 
imprisonment of three years in an Austrian dungeon,* on 
which he soomed unwilling to enlarge, he was at last set at 
liborty because tho French Directory refused to discuss tho 
terms of tho treaty at Loobon until ho and his friends were 
released. Buonaparto was one of the commissioners in making 
that treaty, and he executed his orders with firmness. l*u 
Fayotto wont at first to Hamburg, and would nut proceed at 
onco to Paris, because a declaration was required of him which 
he could not make. At the time of tho negotiations alsmt 
him the revolution of Fruotidor took place, when two of the 
Directory were sent to Cayenne, “ Now,” stud La Fayette, 
“ I was oallod upon to make suoh an acknowledgment as would 
give all the orodit of my release to those remaining in {M>wer. 
This I rofusod.” This would have given tho men then in 
povvor all tho kbit of his deliverance. But on the revolution 
which mado Buonaparto First Consul, he went to Paris without 
a passport. Ho had scarcely arrives 1 when he was waited upon 
by — I doubt whether Duroo or ('uulumcourt, who said that 
tho First Consul wished him to return to Hamburg secretly, 
in ordor that ho might show Ids high esteem fur him by calling 
him hack in a formal manner. “ l saw through the trick,” 
said La Fayotto, “ and would not ho a party to it, I there¬ 
fore said that I had come hack because I hud a right, being a 
Frenchman who hud committed no crime ; that if the* chief 
magistrate commanded mo to go I would oliey. I was told 
that the First Consul meant only to do me honor. Though 

'* In tho fortress of Ohmitx In Mem via. 
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I had defeated his scheme of titling an net of oatemtatimm dis- 
jiluv, hi* received mu with politeness ; and for a turn? l was 
deceived, imt not Ion#, and 1 never concealed my opinion of 
him. t saw him eight or tun times on huaineHa, and at a KSto 
given by Joseph Huomtjairtu on tho peace hetwoon Franco and 


present war with Amorim) wo had Homo conversation. Ho aa- 
sured mo tliat bin dcaigna worn all in favor of Marty, and that 
whatever might appear to ho otherwise would ho only tempo¬ 
rary «xjH*dientH. t answered that it waa tho direction (tenden¬ 
cy) of Home of bin aetitma that I disapproved of more than of tho 


me, ‘ You sou the French am tired of lilxjrty.’ I answered, 


real lilKjrty, and more fit to enjoy it; and this, Oitissen First 
Consul, the French expect from you.’ lhu»nai>orte turned 


Impede the meuauroa of tho govermueut, alluding to, hut not 
naming, me." 

I have pleasure in writing down them* rueolleotiona of La 


disprove what haa been falsely asserted by tho partiaoua of 
Buonfunurte, that Isi Fayetto waa reconciled to him. 

Of the future, La Fayetto spoke with a hope which it gratified 


Of the future, La Fayetto spoke with a hope which it gratified 
me to hear, and he spoke respectfully of the royal family then 
restored. On general subjects I Irnve a few notes worth abridg¬ 
ing. He asserted that the manners of tho French, «i»cially 
the lower elawea, had lasen improved by the Revolution ; that 
the mob of Franco were lean violent than an English mob; 
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hoard some exclamations of “Vivo l’Emporeur,” La Fay otto 
said: “ You are not to supposo that this proceeded from love 
to Buonaparte. It was only a mode of showing dissatisfaction 
with the present state of things, and hoenuso it would not do 
to cry ‘A has lo roi,’ or ‘A has los ministeres.’ ” 

Of Spanish Amorica ho said that Joilbrson was of opinion 
that those statos would ultimately become independent, but 
that this would rathor retard than advance civilization. 

Item.* — I visited tho residence of Josephine at Malmaison, 
which has loft a more distinct improssion on my mind than 
tho other regal palaoos of tho oapital. One picture there im¬ 
pressed mo so strongly that I have never forgotten it. Of the 
artistic merits I know nothing. * It was a prison scene. A 
man in chains has drawn with chalk a figure of tho Virgin and 
Child, which tho other prisoners are worshipping; that is, 
tlioy aro kneeling, —• all except one wretch who is in despair, 
tho officers of justice having come to take him to tho gallows, f 

I road also in my Journal a name which brings to my ruool- 
.lection a fact omittocl in tho Journal itself. Tho name is 
Count St. Maurice, an elegant cavalier, an emigrant and high- 
toned royalist, also a warm abolitionist. One clay, when I was 
present, Clarkson saying that he was going to sou La Payette 
and Or%oiro, tho Count, in a plaintive rather than reproachful 
tone, said, “My dear sir, 1 wish you did not see so much of 
those people.” Clarkson replied, very gravely : “ Monsieur 1« 
Comte, you forgot that, now that I am at Parts, I know but 
two classes of persons, — the friends and tho enemies of Africa. 
All tho frionds of Africa ore my friends, whatever they may lm 
besides. You and Monsieur La Fayette aro tho same in my 
cyos.” St. Maurico smiled and said, “ I believe you aro in 
tho right.” 

8q>tember $t2d. —■ T was in tho grand gallery at tho Iwntvro 
whon I heard someone say, “Mrs. Siddous is below.” I in> 
stantly loft tho Raphaels and Titians, and went in search of 
her, and my Journal says: “I am almost ashamed toeonfeks that 
tho sight of hor gave mo a delight beyond almost any I have 
received in Paris.” I had never seen her m near, Vihe wuh 

* Written in 1850. 

t “ Stalhv drawing a Picture of tho Virgin ntui Child im hh Prison Watt u 
I’nintocl hy Unmet, ut Rome, in 1810, Tho plenum wna purrlnwed hv the Em- 
prenH, mid \v(ih nfier words tnumported to Mtiuieit. It new form* phrt t*f thn 
Leuehteulierg Oulloetion, No. 245, nnd hits heeu engraved hv Miocet. Ktelln, 
on iiiw (irrivul in Itoiue, wn« nrnwtod, luit wmn after found itmomu awl 
liberated. So Into oh thn end of the eighteenth eentury, this aketeh uf tho 
Mudmma win* shown to traveller iu Romo, — U. ti. 
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walking with Hornet) TwihWs mother. I kept an near her an I 
could with decorum, and without ap] waring to t»o watching 
her; yet there wn« something ulsmt her that disturbed mo. 
So glorious a head ought not to have Ih*«*u covered with a 
Kiuull chip hat She knit her brown, too, on looking a t tho 
pictures, os if to assist n failing sight. But 1 recognized her 
fascinating smile with delight, though there was a line or two 
about her mouth which I thought coarse, 

Rqvtrrnlier 2&1, — At the Janlindes Plantes with li llamond'a 
friend, It—, and we sjamt gretft |mrt of the day together. 
I believe it was not on this, but some other day, when U—— 
Buid, “ 1 will call for you to morrow," t answered, " I will 
thank you not to call. I would rather not see anything elw 
with you, and I will tell you frankly why, I tun come to 
Paris to enjoy myself, and that enjoyment needs the accompa¬ 
niment of sympathy with others. Now, you dislike every¬ 
thing, find find fault with everything. You see nothing which 
you do not find inferior to what you have seen l*efore. This 
may bo all very true, but it makes me very uncomfortable. I 
believe, if I were forced to live with you, I should kill myself 
No I shall bo glad to mu you in London, hut no more in 
Paris.” 

Rem,* —- I several times attended French Courts of Justice, 
and hoard both arguments before judges and trials tu criminal 
cases before juries. 1 have no remark to make on the iurgti» 
meats, for I never understood them mifheieutly ; and, indeed, 
1 very imperfectly understood the examination uf witnesses; 
hut 1 did umlerstaud enough ti> enable me to come to this erne 
elusion, tluit if I were guilty, I should w ish to lie tried la 
England, — if Innocent, in France. Making this remurk once 
to Southey, he changed the expression, and said ; " The English 
system seem* to have for it* object that no innocent person 
should he unjustly found guilty, ~~ the French system, tluit 
no criminal ahoultf «oaj»o. M Now, if It tw the fact that of the 
accused by far the greater number are guilty, it will follow 
that irjusfcioe is more frequent in the English than in the 
Freueh courts. 

It is customary for tho admirer of English law to 1 toast of 
that feature of it which prohibits all attempts to make the 
prisoner convict himself, a* if the state rtmreaeuted in the 
court had not a right to the truth, and as if a man who had 
violated tho law were privileged through the violation. This 

* WritUin In im. 
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surely betrays want of discrimination. It is right that no 
violence should be used to compel an answer, because that 
may as often produce falsehood as truth, — nor is any used in 
the French courts ; but the prisoner is interrogated as well as, 
the prosecutor and witnesses, and the same means are used to 
detect falsehood in all. If he refuse to answer, he is made to 
understand the unfavorable inferences that will be drawn. 
And this interrogation taking place before the public, no great 
injustice can be done. On this point I entirely approve of 
the French practice. 

In another material respect, the practice of the English and 
the French courts is different. In the French courts, the facts 
being already known by preliminary proceedings, the prisoners 
are heard, and then the witnesses are called. Their hearing 
begins with “ Contez a la cour les faits,” — relate the facts to 
the court, — and then questions follow. This is done in pres¬ 
ence of the prisoner, who, if he interrupts, is not silenced or 
reproved, as he would be in England. I once heard a French 
prisoner exclaim, “ You lie ! ” An English judge would be in 
danger of falling into fits at such an outrage. The French 
President very quietly and even courteously said, “ In what 
does the lie consist 1 ” And the answer being given, he went 
on, “ But you yourself said so and so.” And afterwards he 
said, “ But if this is a lie, was that a lie too ” (stating some¬ 
thing else the witness had said) “ which you did not contra¬ 
dict ? ” In a few minutes the prisoner had involved himself in 
contradictions which proved his guilt. Who can blame this 1 
Publicity is unquestionably necessaryto secure this practice from 
abuse, and there may be parts of the preliminary proceedings 
which, if I were acquainted with them, I might disapprove of. 
I write only of what I witnessed. 

There is always an advocate (Procureur du Boi) who repre¬ 
sents the Crown, and who gives his judgment as between the 
prosecutor and the accused; and he retires with the judges.* 

Rem .f — One other particular struck me at once, and I have 
urged on English lawyers the propriety of its adoption in our 
courts, — but never with effect, I fear. The prisoner does not 
stand , but has a little box to himself, with a desk and papers. 
A soldier, as guard, sits with him. And this box is so placed 
that he can communicate with his counsel. Our law says 


* My impression respecting the French courts, as compared with the English, 
has been confirmed by later visits to them. — H. C. R. 
f Written in 1850. 
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the accused are to bo presumed to be Innocent until they are 
proved guilty ; tuul yet on their trial they are degraded by 
being forced to at and, unless they consent to urge a falsehood, 
ns that tliey are ill. On application, they are always allowed 
to ait. 

On September 28th 1 went to the Theatre Fntu^ais, to sea 
the greatest of the French comedians. 1 abstain from writing 
of the French theatre, m I do of the public, buildings, the 
galleries of jaunting*, &e„ hut I may make exceptions. () uo 
is in favor of a grout theatrical name, Floury, whom I have 
scon several times, lie was already aged and near the end of 
his career, yet he appeared to me to Ins perfect in a certain 
class of comic characters. Genteel comedy and aged charac¬ 
ters were his department. One tMt made a lasting impression. 
In the “ Fade dos Bourgeois,” ho played a Martpus who is 
driven to project a mimillmnee to reumit his finances ; hut a 
blunder of his servant defeats his plan, lie delivers to the 
vulgar family a letter which is written to the Martpiis’s friend, 
the Duke. *It. Icgiurt, “ Knlin, ee soir jo m’eneauaillo.” The 
opening t*f this letter, and the rendition of the wortls by every 
one of Urn party was excellent, especially the spelling of the 
word mmmilk by the servant. In the midst of a family of 
mra$0» t the Martpus makes his appearance. The gay impu¬ 
dence with which lie met their rage reminded me of a similar 
diameter by Itlknd. Though l could not relish French tragedy, 

I thought, the comedy jH'rfection, and l still think so, Our 
best comedians are gross eurieutarista in nnujiariwm. The 
harmonious keeping ami uniformly respectable acting at the 
Th&ttre Framjais, even in the absence of their *tnr* t are wliat 
give the French lingo its superiority over the Knglish. Yet 
the Francis hod ceased to he popular. Thu little boulevard 
theatres were crowded, while the Franks was empty. Two 
admirable low oomedlaw 1 enjoyed this year at the Porto Kb 
Martin, — Brunet and Pothler, But l did not this time see 
the two greatest French performers, Talma and Mademoiselle 
Mum 

Hqptmher 29th, A call an Madame do Stahl. Hht* expressed 
herself strongly in favor of the abolition of the slave trade, 
though she was not sanguine of success, Hhe was in Geneva 
whan I arrived in Paris, and regretted that the t ’lurksons left 
before her return. From her house', the Chateau do Giiehy, I 
walked to 8t Demis, and cm the way met with an adventures. 
I overtook a Freucdi soldier: he fuul a sunburnt face and a 
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somewhat ruffianly appearance. As I came up to him, ho 
startled me by running up and putting his hands on my 
shoulders : he said in a loud voieo, but with a smiling face 
which at onco removod all Tear of violence : “ Ah I vous 6tos 
Anglais : quo jo vous aiine ! si jo n’avais quo deux sous, vous 
on aurioz un. Main si vous 6ticz Espugnol, jo vous 6gorgorois," 
And then ho shook mo as if to show mo that ho would execute 
his threat. Boforo ho had oxplainod liimsolf 1 guessed the 
fact, and having disengaged myself from his unwelcome em¬ 
brace, I had a regular conversation with him, and in vain tried 
to reason with him. He told mo that, when in Spain, ho was 
taken prisoner and beaten by tho Spaniards. Thoy would have 
killed him, ho said, but tho “ braves ” English rescued him out 
of their hands. This was the burden of his song. Tie ex¬ 
hibited his wounds, — thoy wore shocking, — and ho seemed 
to bo capable of no feelings but gratitude and revenge. I said: 
“You call mo a good man ; if 1 had by ehanoo boon born in 
Spain, I should have boon what 1 am now; l could not holp 
it.” — “ Tant pis pour vous — I would kill yon.” —- “ But why 'l 
yon moot with good people and bad people every whoro.”— “ Non, 
pas on Espagno.” — “ What, kill mo, when I have done nothing 
to yon.”—“Si co n’dtait pas vous, o’etnit voire fr6ro j si re 
n’dtait pas votro fr6ro, e’dtait votro cousin ™ • e’est la memo 
chose. On no pout pas tronvor Pindividu — o’ost impossible.” 
To strengthen my moral arguments, 1 treated him with a 
bottle of wine at an inn on the road. 

October 4th. — A dinner at Madame do Stall’s, where T had 
an opportunity of ronowing my slight acquaintance with Ben¬ 
jamin Constant and William Kchlogol. Constant praised 
highly tho “Dichtung mid Wahrheit,” which our hostess does 
not like, — how should sho 1 Tho naivete of tho confessions and 
sacrifice of dignity to truth were opposed to all the convention¬ 
alities to which she was accustomed. Asking Schlogcl for an 
explanation of tho title “Dichtung mid Wahrheit,” he said: 
“ I supposo it is usod moroly as an apology, if laxed with any¬ 
thing.” This was tho poorest thing ho said Seldogel asserted 
that Tieok was sincoro in his profession of Catholicism. Fichte, 
ho said, was aware boforo his death that he hud survived his 
fume. JSchlogcl spoko of Rogers as the only poet of the uht 
school; tho modem English poets having taken a direction 
like that of tho Commas, though without any connection be¬ 
tween them. In answer to my inquiries, lie said that, a 
national spirit was rising in Cennuny ; but ho talked with 




(MtAr At the tenure fur the Inst (mu'. I hero I 

met Mjh« C’urntn, Ihtwe, and (‘hunt rev. A remark by (lie latter 
struck me, iuuI l made u note of it. *’ The ancients," he said, 
“ worked with a knowledge of flu* {duet* when* the statue wan 
to la*, and anticipated the light to whieh it would he exposed. 
If it were to he in the opn air, they often introduced folds in 
tine drapry, for the sake of producing »t shade." He pointed 
out to us the hud etfeet of light from two wimhiwn fulling on a 
column. 

(Mtdter tfth. ■ After a five* weeks' resilience, without a mo¬ 
ment's ennui, l left Haris without a moment's regret, Jte-— 
wan my companion, He was fummts for his meanness and love 


in the cabriolet of a diligence’ to Amiens, when* we split the 
night, The next day we proeeedisl towards the coast. I fouud 
that there was only one seat in the cabriolet on this occasion, 
price ,‘12/r., -lU/r, Wing charged for the interior; mi which I 
said to U~ : •' Now, we must travel mi fair terms. The l*ert 
place, in fact, is the eheapst, and 1 ihai’t think it fair that, one 

itiHH utu.iitrt tiivii tint h nilv*niitn»fi»s t tlioeefnre 1 orotKise tliat. 


whoever has the cabriolet shall pay HWV\" He consented; I 
gave him bin choice, and it was amusing to see the engernew 
with which he chose the interior. 

My arrangement turned out well, for I had the company of 
a very sensible, well informed clergyman, Hr. ('oplestoue, and 
we ran a round of literary and plitieul topics. We travelled 
all night, and breakfasttsl at Boulogne. It was in tin* morning 
that w© all walked up a hill to relievo our limW, when l saw 
the Doctor talking to a stranger ; and referring to him, I said 
afterwards, *‘ Your fWend." •* He in no friend of mine," mid 
Oopliftone, angrily ; “ he k a vulgar, ignorant man ; t do not 
know what he Is *, I thought he was an auctioneer at first; 
then I took him for a tailor : he may Is* anything." 1 heard 
afterward# from D—~ that this stranger hud U*mi very an¬ 
noying in the conch, by talking on every subject very ill. 
When wo cam© to breakfast he addressed his conversation to 
me, and having used the word pmu/#7/o, he asked me whether 
l had over boon in Kpain, to which l made no answer, lie 
went on : “ Peccadillo is a Spanish word; it means a little stu; 
it ii a cumpuml of two words, — pern, little, and dillo, sin." 
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I happened to catch Coplestone’s oyo, and, encouraging each 
other, we both laid down our knives and forks and roared out¬ 
right.* 

My first Continental trip, after my call to the bar, has af¬ 
forded me great pleasuro, without at all indisposing me to go 
on with my trial of the bar, as a profession. 1 left my friends 
in Germany, frit in Franco I have not formed a single acquaint¬ 
ance which is likely to ripon into friendship. A singular fact, 
because I believe the character of my own mind has much 
more of the French than of tho German in it. 

October 14-th. — ltcceivod a call from Tiarks, for whom X had 
purchased some books. • Kastnor, I learned, is still in London. 
His endeavors to obtain money for tho Prussians have boon, 
successful, and ho is in good spirits about his own a Hairs. Ila 
hopos’to have an appointment on tho Rhine ; and ho believes 
a University will bo formed at Bonn. 

October 2Sd. — Walked from Cambridge to Bury. During " 
the greator part of tho time 1 was reading Sohlegol “ Uobor 
die Spracho und Woishoit dor Indior.” Tho book on language 
I could not follow or relish, but the second book on Indian 
philosophy I found very"interesting, and far more intelligible 
than tho other philosophical writings of tho author. lie treats 
of tho loading doctrines of tho Indian philosophers, and rep¬ 
resents them as forming epochs in Indian history. Tho notions 
concerning tho Emanation from tho divine mind are connected 
with the doctrine of the pro-oxistonoe and transmigration of 
the soul. Thoso ideas woro followed by the worship of nature 
and its power, out of which sprung tho tasteful and various 
mythology of the Greeks. Tho doctrine of two principles is 
treated by Sehlogol with moro rospect than I expected, and 
that which followed it, and came out of it, Pantheism, - ~ with 
far less. Ho assorts of Pantheism wlmt 1 have long felt to bo 
equally true of Kcbelling’s Absolute, that it is destructive of all 
moral impressions, and productive merely of indiUbroneo to 
good and evil. This little book is an admirable hortative to 

* Onplosfcono published n c.olloatlon of ]ottor», &c\, with a Memoir of Lord 
Dudley, uiy slight tunpiaintaneo at Corunna. On tho nppoaniuco of this work 
an epigram was circulated, ascribed to Croknr: —- 

“ Than the first martyr’s, Dudley’s fata 
Btill harder must ho owned, 

Steuben was only stoned to death, 

Ward 1ms boon (Joploshiuod." 

Samuel Rogers has tho credit of having written 

“ Ward has no heart, they say, hut I deny It, 

Ho has a heart, mm gets his spoorhoa by it.” — H. 0. R. 
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the study of Oriental literature. Solilogol regards the study 
of Indian philosophy as a powerful stimulus to the mind, to 
preserve it from the fatal consequences of modem scepticism 
and infidelity. It also, ho thinks, facilitates the comprehen¬ 
sion of the Bible. 

October l 27th.—~ In the forenoon I went for a few minutes 
into the fair. It made me melancholy. The sight of Bury 
Fair affects mo like conversation about a deceased friend. 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say about a friend with 
whom all acquaintance lias ceased, I have no pleasure what¬ 
ever now in a scene whieh formerly gave mo delight, and 1 urn 
half grieved, half ashamed, to find myself or things so much 
altered. This is foolish, for why should the man retain the 
attachments of the hoy 'i But every loss of youthful taste or 
pleasure is a partial death. 

October 81st. -— In the afternoon went to Kinsman's. Found 
Miss Flaxman uhme. From her 1 learnt that, about six weeks 
ago, Mi*s. Flaxnmn was seized with a paralytic stroke, which 
had deprived her of t he use of her limits on one side for a 
time, hut from whieh she had since in a great measure re¬ 
covered. Kho is now in Baris with Miss Denman, whore she 
is able to walk. This seizure, though she may survive it 
many years, will sensibly affuet her during her life. I should, 
indeed, have thought such a blow a sentence of death, with 
execution respited. But Anthony Robinson in (bn us me that 
lu> hud a paralytic stroke many years ago, from which he has 
suffered no evil consequences since. I observed, both to Miss 
Flaxman this day, and to Anthony Robinson the day after, 
that l had a presentiment 1 should myself at Koine time ho 
attacked with |wuidysi« or apoplexy. They treated this idea 
as a whim, but l have still the fooling ; fur 1 frequently Hqffcr 
from dimness, and sometimes fool a tightness over my eyes 
and in my brain, which, if increased, would, 1 fancy, produce 
a paralytic affection. These apprehensions are, however, by 
no moans painful I am not acquainted with any inode of 
death which is loss fearful in imagination.* 

November 13th .Dined with Mr. Borden, having invited 
myself thither. A Captain Slavely and Miss Flaxman wore 
there, and afterwards Mr. Klaxmau and a Mr. (bum came. 
The evening was very pleasantly spent. We talked about 
Oothic architeetum Mr. Flaxman said ho considered it hut a 
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degeneracy from tho Roman. I observed that, it was not 
enough to say that generally, it should he shown how; that 
as the architects of the Middle Ages could not hut have some 
knowledge of the ancient Roman works, of course this knowl¬ 
edge must have influenced their taste, hut they might still 
have views of their own ; and certainly the later and purer 
Gothic did not pretend to the same objects. Eiaxmau did not 
object to this. lie observed that Gothic, like other architec¬ 
ture, sprang out of the wants of tho ago, and was to be ex¬ 
plained from the customs of the time. Tho narrow lancet 
windows wore used when glass was little or not at all known, 
and when a cloth was put up. At this time there were no 
buttresses, for they wore not rendered necessary. But when, 
glass being introduced, largo windows followed, and thin walls 
wore used, buttresses became necessary. It was casually ob¬ 
served this evening, that the Greeks had little acquaintance 
with the arch. Mr. Gunn observe*l that the first deviation 
from the Greek canon was tho placing tho arch upon instead 
of between the pillars.* Tho Greek architecture was adapted 
to wooden buildings: all tho architectural ornaments consist 
of parts familiar to builders in wood. The arch was easier 
than the stone architraves, <ke., for if, might consist of small 
stones. Speaking of tho Lombard columns, Mr. Eiaxmau said 
tho old architects in tho % Middle Ages frequently cut up the 
ancient pillars. Tho circular comers to tho pillars in our 
churches are frequently subsequent additions to the pillars to 
give them grace, Mr. Portion is of opinion that Gothic archi¬ 
tecture has its origin in tho East, and Mr. Eiaxmau seems also 
to favor this idea, Porden says tho historic ovideucu is groat, 
and the Spanish churches furnish tho chain of communication. 
Eiaxmau derived the Norman zigzag from tho incapacity of 
tho workmen to produce the flower which was used by the 
Greeks and Romans, Speaking of ornaments, ho said they 
wore all significant among the Greeks: the pattern called the 
Grecian Key, for instance, was meant t.o represent the Laity' 
riuth at (irate; and so of a number of decorations which wo 
use without discernment, but which had not lost their sym¬ 
bolic sense among tho ancients. Mr. Gunn f I found almost 

• Til dredan arc.hitee.ture the nrt’h, m n prhudph' of ooiwtnietion. In not to 
he found. It wits known in the Ktwt, mid hew been met with In tho founda¬ 
tions nf I lie Kgvptian Pyramid*. 

t I afterwardi heard that Mr. (hunt, of Norfolk, a nmn of taste ton! a 
imvi'llor, wiih tho rlergynnm who married the ldiko of Nummoc to luuly 
Angu- tn Murray. This involved him lit emtmmtwmwite, and want a bar to 
IiIh future promotion. — II. 0. K. 
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an intolerant enemy to the Gothic. He spoke of “ extravagant 
deviation from good taste/’ &c., yet I made him confess that 
the Gothic, though further from the Greek than the Saxon, 
was far more beautiful, because it had acquired a consistency 
and character of its own. 

November 14-th. — Spent the forenoon in court. We were 
all much pleased by a manly and spirited reply of Brougham, 
to Lord Ellenborough. A man convicted of a libel against 
Jesus Christ offered an affidavit in mitigation, which Lord 
Ellenborough at first refused to receive, on the ground that if 
the defendant were the author of the book, there was nothing 
by which he could swear. When Brougham rose to remark on 
this, Ellenborough said : “ Mr. Brougham, if you are acquainted 
with this person’s faith, you had better suggest some other 
sanction; you had better confer with hirp.*" Brougham said 
in reply : “ It is very unpleasant to be thus mixed up with my 
client, of whom I know nothing but that I am his retained 
advocate. As a lawyer and a gentleman, I protest against 
such insinuations.” This he repeated in a tone very impressive. 
Lord Ellenborough was evidently mortified, and said in a faint 
voice that no insinuation was intended. 

November 17th .—After nine I went to Charles Lamb’s, 
whose parties are now only once a month. I played a couple 
of rubbers pleasantly, and afterwards chatted with Hazlitt till 
one o’clock. He is become an Edinburgh Reviewer through 
the recommendation of Lady Mackintosh, who had sent to the 
Champion office to know the author of the articles on Institu¬ 
tions. Hazlitt sent those and other writings to Jeffrey, and 
has been in a very flattering manner enrolled in the corps. 
This has put him in good spirits, and he now again hopes that 
his talents will be appreciated and become a subsistence to him. 

November 21st. — In the evening I stepped over to Lamb, 
and sat with him from ten to eleven. He was very chatty and 
pleasant. Pictures and poetry were the subjects of our talk. 
He thinks no description in “ The Excursion ” so good as the 
history of the country parson who had been a courtier. In 
this I agree with him. But he dislikes “The Magdalen,” 
which he says would be as good in prose; in which I do not 
agree with him. 

November 23d. — This week I finished Wordsworth’s poem. 
It has afforded me less intense pleasure on the whole, perhaps, 
than I had expected, but it will be a source of frequent grati¬ 
fication. The wisdom and high moral character of the work 
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arc boyond anything of tlio Rama kind with which I am no 
quainted, and the spirit of the poetry flags much lew fVecpumtly 
than might ho expected. There are passages which run heav 
ily, tales wliieli are prolix, and reasonings wlurh art' spun tmt, 
hut in general the narratives are exquisitely tender. That, of 
the courtier parson, who retains in solitude the feelings of high 
society, whose vigor of mind is unoomjueruhle, and who, even 
after the death of his wife, appears able for a short time to 
bear up against desolation and wretchedness, by the powers of 
his native temperament, is most delightful. Among the 
discussions, that on Manufactories, in the eighth hook, is ad¬ 
mirably managed, and forms, in duo subordination to the 
incomparable fourth hook, one of the chief excellences of the 
poem. Wordsworth has succeeded better in light and elegant 
painting in this poem than in any other. I Its Hanoverian and 
Jacobite are very sweet pictures. 

December 1st. Wont to Drury Lane Theatre, where my 
pleasure was less than I had expected. Kean is not im excel 
lent Macbeth. Nature has denied him a heroic figure and a 
powerful voice. A mere faculty of exhibiting the stronger mu 
lignant ]Missions is not enough for sueli a clmmeter. There is 
no commanding dignity in Kean, and without this one does 
not see how he could so easily overawe the Scottish nobility. 
His dagger scone pleased me less than l\ end lie’s. He saw the 
dagger too soon, and without any preparatory {muse. Kemble 
was admirable in the effect ho gave to this very hold concep¬ 
tion. In his eye you could see when he lost Right of the dag 
gar. But in the scene in which ho returns from the murder, 
Koan looks admirably. His death iH also very grand. After 
receiving his death-wound he staggers and gives a feeble blow. 
After falling ho crawls on the floor to reach again his sword, 
and dies as he touches if. This is no less excellent tlum his 
dying in Richard, hut, varied from it ; so that what is said of 
(luwdor in the play may ho said of Kean, " Nothing in hi * 
life became him like the leaving it.” In no other resjieel did 
he impress mo beyond an ordinary netor. 

December 7 th, ■ Met Thomas Humes nf a party at Collier's, 
and chatted with him fill late. He related that at Cam 
bridge, having had lessons from a boxer, he gave himself «ir«, 
and meeting with a fellow sitting on a stile in a field, who did 
not, make way for him as he expected, and as he thought due 
to a gownsman, ho askod what he meant, and said lie had a great 
mind to thrash him. “ The man smiled," said ii&rutw, " put 
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his hand on my shouldor, and said, “Young man, I’m Cribb.” 
I was delighted; gave him rny hand \ took him to my room, 
whcro I had a wine-party, and ho was the lion.” Cribb was 
at that timo the Champion of England. 

December 11th . —Aftfor reading at homo from eight to ton I 
called on Miss Lamb, and chatted with her. She was not uu- 
woll, but she had undergone groat fatigue from writing an 
article about neodle-work, for the now Duties' British Muycusuie. 
She spoke of writing as a most painful occupation, whioh only 
necessity could make her attempt. Hbo lias boon learning 
Latin merely to assist her in acquiring a correct stylo. Yet, 
while she speaks of inability to write, what grace and talent 
has she not manifested in “ Mrs. Leicester’s School," &o. 

December 18th . — Finished Milnor on “ Ecclesiastical Archi¬ 
tecture in England.” Ho opposes Whittington’s opinion that 
Gothi6 architecture originated in the East, and that it attained 
perfection in Franco before it did in England. Neither ques¬ 
tion interests mo greatly ; what is truly curious and worthy of 
remark is the progress of the mind in the cultivation of art. 
All the arts of life are originally the produce of noeessity ; and 
it is not till the grosser wants of our nature are supplied that 
we have lcisuro to detect a beauty in what was at first only a 
relief. How each nocossarv part of a building became an 
architectural ornamout is shown by the theoretical writers on 
ancient architecture. The samo has not yet boon done for 
Gothic architecture; and in this alone the study of modem art 
is loss interesting than that of the ancient. But still it 
would be highly interesting to impure how the architouturo of 
the moderns sprang out of the art of the ancients, and how 
different climates, possibly, and certainly different countries, 
supplied various elements in the dolightful works of the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. As to the books I have rood, and the different the¬ 
ories in each, I cannot appreciate them, because they appeal to 
facts with which I am unaoquaintod, and each disputes the ex¬ 
istence of what the othors confidently maintain. For instance, 
the writers are still at variance about what is surely capable 
of being ascertained, viz. whether there bo any real specimen 
of the Gothic in Asia. 

December 19th. —Took tea with the Flaxmans, and road to 
fhom aud Miss Yard cl Coleridge’s “ Ghrlstabol,” with which 
thoy wore all delighted, Flaxman more than I expected. I 
also read some passages out of “ Tho Excursion.” Flaxman 
took umbrage at some mystical expressions in the fragment in 
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the Preface, in which Wordsworth talks of seeing Jehovah un¬ 
alarmed* “If my brother had written that,” said Flaxman, 
“ I should say, ‘ Bum it.’ ” But he admitted that Wordsworth 
could not mean anything impious in it. Indeed I was unable, 
and am still, to explain the passage. And Lamb’s explanation 
is unsatisfactory, viz. that there are deeper sufferings in the 
mind of man than in any imagined hell. If Wordsworth 
means that all notions about the personality of God, as well 
as the locality of hell, are but attempts to individualize 
notions concerning Mind, he will be much more of a meta¬ 
physical philosopher nack deutscher Art, than I had any con¬ 
ception of. And yet this otherwise glorious and magnificent 
fragment tends thitherwards, as far as I can discern any ten¬ 
dency in it. 

December 20th. — Late in the evening Lamb called, to sit 
with me while he smoked his pipe. I had called on him late 
last night, and he seemed absurdly grateful for the visit. He 
wanted society, being alone. I abstained from inquiring after 
his sister, and trust he will appreciate the motive. 

December 23d. —Saw Miss O’Neil in Isabella. She was, as 
Amyot well said, “ a hugging actress.” Sensibility shown in 
grief and fondness was her forte, — her only talent. She is 
praised for her death scenes, but they are the very opposite of 
Kean’s, of which I have spoken. In Kean, you see the ruling 
passion strong in death, — that is, the passion of the individual. 
Miss O’Neil exhibits the sufferings that are common to all who 
are in pain. To imitate death closely is disgusting. 

December 25th. —~ I called on George Brentano, and was 
greatly interested by his account of his family, and especially 
of my former friend, his brother Christian. During the last 
ten years Christian has been managing the estates of his family 
in Bohemia, where, says his brother, he has been practising.a 
number of whimsical absurdities. Among other economical 
projects, he conceived the plan of driving a number of sheep 
into a bam and forcing them, by flogging, &c., to tread the 
grain, instead of using a flail. To show that animals might be 
made to sustain the remedies which art has discovered for 
human miseries, he broke the legs of some cooks and hens, in 
order to make them walk with wooden legs. 

* “ All strength — all terror, single or in "bands, 

• That ever was put forth in personal form — 

Jehovah — with his thunder, and the choir 
Of shouting angels, and the empyreal thrones — 

I pass them unalarmed.” 

(Preface to “ The Excursion.”) 
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Of politics Uoorgo Brontano spoko freely. Ho is not ho 
warmly anti-Buonaportist oh X could have winked, but ho is 
Hi, ill patriotic, llo wishes for a concentration of Herman 
power, 

December £7th. — Itodo to Witham on the outside of the 
Oulohostor coach, and amused myself by reading Middleton’s 
“ Lott or from Rome,” a very amusing us well as interesting 
work. His proof that a great number of the rites and cere¬ 
monies of the Romish t’hureh are derived from the Ragan 
religion is very complete and satisfactory. And he urges his 
argument against the abuse's of the Roman Church with no 
feelings unfavorable to Christianity, That the earliest Chris¬ 
tians voluntarily assimilated the new faith and its rites to tho 
ancient superstition, in order to win souls, and with that ac- 


fk'u me sun more uian mo mm, ami my own nnpmmiouH were 
not removed by tho various criticisms I became notpiainted 
with, r also read to Mrs. Rattiwon tho Erlr-etic Hrrkw, It is 
a highly encomiastic article, rendering ample justice) to tho 
poetical talents of the author, but raising a doubt its to tho 
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seating a love of Nature as a sort of purifying state of mind, 
and the study of Nature as a sanctifying process, is emphati¬ 
cally pointed out. 

Mrs. Pattisson further objected that, in Wordsworth, there 
is a want of sensibility, or rather passion ; and she even main¬ 
tained that one of the reasons why I admire him so much is 
that I never was in love. We disputed on this head, and it 
was at last agreed between us that Wordsworth has no power 
because be has no inclination to describe the passion of an un¬ 
successful lover, but that he is eminently happy in his descrip¬ 
tion of connubial felicity. We read also the Edinburgh review 
of the poem. It is a very severe and contemptuous article. 
Wordsworth is treated as incurable, and the changes are rung 
on the old keys with great vivacity, — affectation, bad taste, 
mysticism, &c. He is reproached with having written more 
feebly than before. A ludicrous statement of the story is 
given, which will not impose on many, for Homer or the Bible 
might be so represented. But though the attack on Words¬ 
worth will do little mischief among those who are already ac¬ 
quainted with Edinburgh Review articles, it will close up the 
eyes of many who might otherwise have recovered their sight. 

Perhaps, after all, “The Excursion” will leave Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s admirers and contemners where they were. Each will 
be furnished with instances to strengthen his own persuasions. 
Certainly I could wish for a somewhat clearer development of 
the author’s opinions, for the retrenchment of some of the un¬ 
interesting interlocutory matter, for the .exclusion of the tale 
of the angry, avaricious, and unkind woman, and curtailments 
in some of the other narratives. But, with these deductions 
from the worth of the poem, I do not hesitate to place it 
among the noblest works of the human intellect, and to me it 
is one of the most delightful. What is good is of the best 
kind of goodness, and the passages are not few which place the 
author on a level with Milton. It is true Wordsworth is not 
an epic poet; but it is also true that what lives in the hearts 
of readers from the works of Milton is not the epic poem. 
Milton’s story has merit unquestionably; but it is rather a 
lyric than an epic narrative. Wordsworth is purely and ex¬ 
clusively a lyric poet, in the extended use of that term. 

January 8th. — Called on Mrs. Clarkson (at Bury), and 
talked with her about “ The Excursion.” She had received a 
letter from Wordsworth himself, in which he mentioned the 
favorable as well as unfavorable opinions he had already 
heard. 
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January 2ht. — On my ride to London outside tho Bury 
coach I read part of Goethe's Autobiography (Jkl vol.) with 
great pleasure. It is a delightful work, hut must ho studied, 
not road as a more personal history, llis account of tho 
“ Systiimo do la Nature ” and of his theological opinions is pe¬ 
culiarly interesting. All that respects his own life and feelings 
is delightfully told. It. is a hook to make a man wish to live, 
if life were a thing he had not already experienced. Then) is 
in Goethe such a zest, in living. Tho pleasures of sense and 
thought, of imagination and the alVeetions, appear to have been 
all possessed hy him in a more exuberant degree than in any man 
who has ever renewed his life hy writing it. lie appears in. 
his youth to have had something even of religious enthusiasm. 
It, woidd he interesting to know how he lost it, hut wo shall 
hardly bo gratified l>y a much longer continuance of this in¬ 
comparable) memoir. 

January 2>hl. — ('ailed on Amyot. He informs me that Lord 
Lmkine is writing a life of (', ,1. Fox. This work will deter¬ 
mine what is at present doubtful, whether Krwkine has any 
literary talent. I shall be gratified if the book does the author 
and subject credit; for it is lamentable to witness the prema¬ 
ture waste of a mind so active as that of the greatest jury-orator. 
Aud it has been supposed that since his retreat from the Ghon- 

oollorship ho lm« devoted himself merely to amusement-”* 

January 20th. - - Dined at Mr, Uumuy’s.t He appeared to 
advantage surrounded by his family. Tho conversation con¬ 
sisted chielly of legal anecdote. Of Graham It was related, 
that in one case which respected seme parish rights, and in 
which tho parish of A. B. was frequently adverted to, he said 
in his charge *. ** Gentlemen, there is one circumstance very re¬ 
markable In this case, that both tho plaintiff's aud defendant's 
counsel have talked a great, deal alnmt one A. B.» aud that 
neither of thorn has thought proper to call him as a witness I! ” 
It was Graham who, one day, at the Old Bailey, having omit¬ 
ted to pass sentence of death on a prisoner, and ltoiug told 
that ho had forgotten it, exclaimed, very gravely, “ Dear me, 

1 beg his pardon, I am sure I ” The late Justice Willes was 
spoken of as having hud a habit of interrupting the counsel j 
and on such an occasion, —— said to him : “ Your Lordship is 
even a greater man than your father. The Chief Baron used 

* hi 1825 Fox’h cnllwtfttl npwalira wtitti rmhlMiwl, with a short biograph¬ 
ical aiul criUcal Introduction by Kraklns, *fx vt«U. 

i. A. k i.« a,._- 
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to understand mo after T had dona, but your Lordship under¬ 
stands mo before l begin.” 

January BOth. Dinod at the Hall. Aftor dinner wont to 
Flaxman’s. Ho was very (‘batty and pleasant, and related somo 
curious anecdotes of Sharp the engraver, who seems tho ready 
dupo of any and every religious fanatic. 1 have already re¬ 
ferred to bis notion, that be was about, to accompany the Jows 
under tho guidance of brothers to the Promised Laud.'* Sluii’p 
became a warm partisan of Joanna Southoott, and endeavored 
to make a convert of Blake ; but, as Flaxman judiciously ob¬ 
served, such men as Blake are not fond of playing second 
fiddle. Blake lately told Flaxman that bo bad bad a violent 
dispute with the angels on some subject, and bad driven them 
away. Barry bad delusions of another kind. He informed 
Flaxman that bo could not go out of bis bouse on account of 
tho danger bo incurred of assassination. And in the lecturo- 
■room of tho Academy ho spoko of his house being broken into 
and robbed, and fixing bis eyes on Smirko and other head 
Academicians, said, “ These were not common robbers/ 

February 3d. -■ .Dined with Walter; Combo and Fraser 
were there. Combe related an anecdote of Sorgount Davy. 
The sergeant was no lawyer, but an’excellent Nisi Pries advo¬ 
cate, having great shrewdness and promptitude. On one 
occasion Lord Mansfield said he should sit on Good Friday, 
there being a groat press of business. It was said no barrister 
would attend, and in fact no one did; but tho Chief .Justice 
tried the causes with the attorneys alone. When tho proposal 
was maclo to the bar, Sergeant Davy said to Lord Mansfield, 
“ There lias been no precedent since the time of Pontius 
Pilate.” 

I hoard the other day of Jokyll tho following pun. Ho said : 
“ Krskino used to hesitate Very much, and could not speak 
well aftor dinner. I dined with him once at the Fishmongers’ 
Company, lie made such sad work of speechifying, that I 
asked him whether it was in honor of tho Company that ho 
Jlounderctl so.” 

February l'Jth. — Called on Thai wall, whom I had not soon 
for a long time. Mrs. Thelwall looked ill; ho, bating a little 
hard riding on his hobby, was not unpleasant. Ho is newly 
at the close of his epic poem, which lie talked about in 1799, 
when I visited him in Wales. At least there is no precipita¬ 
tion hero; Ho talked of “ Tho Kxeumou ” as containing finer 

* See ante, p. 86. 
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versos than tliero arc in Milton, and as being in versification 
most admirable ; but then Wordsworth burrows without ac¬ 
knowledgment from Tludwall himself! ! 

March 4(h. • • - Dined at l’-ollier's. After dinner took a hasty 
cup of tea with Anthony Robinson, Jr., mid Mina Lamb, and 
went with them to Devout Darden Theatre to nee Miss O’Neil, 
Wo aat in the lirat row, and thus had a near view of her. 
She did not appear to me a great actress, but ntill 1 wan much 
pleased with Iut. She is very graceful without, being very 
pretty. There in an intcreatine; tendenioHsand gen t lonoss, the 
imprcHHion of which is, however, diMturbcd by a voice which [ 
still find harsh. In her uuinipassiunod acting she pleases iVom 
her appearance merely, but in momenta of great, excitement 
alio wants power. Heraoba in the last act of ’‘The .Stranger” 
wore very pathetic, but her general acting 1 in the first scenes 
was not that of a peraoti habitually melancholy. Young is a 
mere copy of K cm hie throughout in “ The Stranger,” hut cer* • 
laiuly a very respectable copy. 

After accompanying Miss Lamb to the Temple I returned to 
aou “ The Sleep Walker." Mathews's imitations of the actors in 
hia sloop wore exceedingly droll ; and hia burlesque acting an 
laughable as any tiling I over saw or hoard in my life, hut of 
course more faroo and buffoonery. 

February fitk. - Dined with the (k)Uiorn, After dinner, 
Mra. Dollior having lent mo “ Wavorley,” l returned hi my 
e.hamhora, and having shut myst'lf within a dunhle doer, 

1 took my tea alone anil road a great part of the first volume. 

The writer has united to tho ordinary qualities of works of 
prose fiction cxccllonoos of an unusual kind. The {wirtmits of 
Baron Bradwardino, a pedantic Highland laird, and of Fergus, 
a chivalrous robed, in whom generosity and selfishness, self- 
do votion and ambition, are so dexterously blended and entan¬ 

gled that wo fool, as in real life, unable to disentangle the 
skein, ore very finely executed. Tho robber, Donald Bean, the 
assassin, Dallum Beg, the Lieutenant., and all the subordinate 
appendages to a Highland sovereignty, are given in such a 
manner as to carry with them internal evidence of their gen¬ 
uineness. And the hook has passages of great descriptive ox 
eelloneo. The author’s sense of the romautio and picturesque 
in nature is not so delicate, or his execution m\ powerful, as 
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personage in his hero, Waverley, who, as his name was proba¬ 
bly intended to indicate, is ever hesitating between two kings 
and two mistresses. I know not that he meant to s} 7 mbolize 
the two princes and the two ladies. Flora, whom Waverley at 
last leaves, certainly bears with her more of- our reverence and 
admiration ’than Rose; but we are persuaded that the latter 
will make her husband happier than he could be with so sub¬ 
lime a personage as her romantic rival. There is more than 
the usual portion of good sense in this book, which may enjoy, 
though not immortality, at least a long life. 

March lJ/ih. — 1 (At Royston.) The news of the day was 
alarming. Before I left town the intelligence reached us 
that Buonaparte had entered France, but it was not till to¬ 
day that I feared seriously that he might at last succeed in 
displacing the present government. Now (I write on the 15th) 
it appears that he is at Lyons, and one cannot but fear that he 
has the army with him. If so, the case is dreadful indeed. 
I fear the French are so imitative a people, that if any one 
marshal or considerable corps espouse his cause, all the others 
will follow. 

On the first blow, perhaps, everything depends; for what 
the French have hitherto most anxiously avoided is civil war. 
There have not yet been in France two parties sufficiently strong 
to secure to their partisans the treatment of prisoners of war. 
The insurgents of La Vendee have always been considered as 
rebels, and so will be, I think it probable, the adherents of 
Louis or Buonaparte. If the parties were at all balanced, the 
interference of the Foreign Powers would at once decide the 
contesti But, if that interference take place too soon, will it 
not determine the neutral party to embrace the cause of the 
ex-Emperor 1 And yet if there be no interference, will not the 
army be decidedly on the side of the military chieftain ? 

April 8th. — Went to Bury by the coach. Finding Hart 
was alone inside, I joined him, and never had a more pleasant 

ride. Hart was very chatty and very agreeable. Of Mr.- 

Hart seems when young to have thought very rightly. Mr. 

-passed then for a great man among good people. Hart 

said : “ When I was a little boy he shocked me by saying to a 
man who was lamenting his backslidings to him,, ‘ Ah ! sir, you 
must not take these things too much to heart; you must 
recollect you were predestined to do them V” A use of the 
doctrine of Necessity which shocked a sensible child of ten 
years old. 
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April lfith. — I called at the Colliers’, and finding that Hiss 
Lamb was gone to Alaagur’s, from whom 1 had an invitation, I 
also went. There was a rather largo party, and 1 stayed till 
near two o’clock, playing whist ill, for which 1 was scolded by 
Captain Burney, and debating with llu/,litt, in which I was 
alao unsuccessful, aa far uh the talent of the disputation whh 
involved, though lluslitt whh wrung, im well uh ulteuKivo, in 
ahnoHt all he said. When pressed, he docs not deny what is 
bad in the character of Buonaparte. And yet ho triumphs 
and rejoicoK in the late eveutK. Uasditt and myself once felt 
alike on politioH. And now our hopes and fear« are directly 
opposed. lie retaiuH all hiH hatred of kingH mul bad govern- 
meutH, and believing them to be incorrigible, he, from a princi¬ 
ple of revenge, rejoices that they an* punished. 1 am indignant 
to find thu man who might have been their punisher become 
their imitator, and oven surpassing them all in guilt, lhulitfc 
is angry with tho friendH of liberty for weakening their strength 
by joining with the common foe against lUnmajmrte, by which 
the old governmentH are ho inueh assisted, even in their attempts 
ugaiiiHt the general liberty. 1 mu not shaken by tins eonao- 


Hucoood in tho worst projects imputed to them, still the evil 
will bo infinitely less than that which would arise from Buona- 
jHivto’H success. I say t “ Destroy him, at any rate, and take 
the consequences. 1 ’ Ilasditt says: l*et the enemy of the old 
tyrannical governments triumph, and I am glad, and do not 
much care how the new government turns out.” Not that 1 
am indifferent to the government which the successful kings of 


absorb all weaker impressions. This l believe to be the great 
difference between ns. 

April 10th.- ~ In the evening, in mv chambers, enjoyed 
looking over Wordsworth’s new edition of bis famuis. The sup¬ 
plement to his preface I wish he had left unwritten, I tin re- 


manly avowal of his sense of his own jmetiu merit l by no 
moans censure. His profane contains subtle remarks on 
poetry, but tlioy are not dear; and I wish ho could incorpo¬ 
rate all his critical ideas into a work of taste, in either the 
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pleases me from an obvious fault, that it is partly subjective 
and partly objective. 

April 17th .—Spent the -forenoon in tlie Hall, without in¬ 
terest. The court rose early, and 1 walked homewards with 
Harrell, lie is a zealous unti-Buouapartist, and on high prin¬ 
ciples. It is a pleasure to talk with so noble-minded a man. 
He observed that Buonaparte, if sincere, could not possibly 
remain a friend to peace. Lilco Satan, when peace was restored, 
ease would lead him to recant “ vows made in pain, as violent 
and void.” It is contrary to human nature that such a mind 
could over rest in tranquillity. 

April 18th. — Called on Anthony Robinson. He was vehe¬ 
mently abusive of the allies, and angrily strenuous for peace. 
1 had a difficulty in keeping my temper, but when he was 
spent lie listened to mo. It seems in fact that, after all, if the 
question wore peace or war with Buonaparte, we must conclude 
in favor of peace; but the quostion is, war by us now in 
France, or by' him two years hence in Germany, — and 
thou surely the answer must be for war with him now. At 
the same timo tho prospect is tremendous, if we are to have 
war; for how are our resources to onduro, which seem now 
nearly exhausted 1 

April AAd. — Mr. Quaylo breakfasted with mo in the expec¬ 
tation of mooting Tiarks, who called for a moment, but could 
not stay. Mr. Quaylo proposed to mo tho writing for a new 
Ucviow, but I gavo an indecisive answer. He informs me that 
Valpy has engaged Tiarks for the Lexicon in consequence of 
my letter to him. Accompanied Mr. Quaylo to Greek Street, 
and on my return found a letter from my sister announcing 
that my father had boon attacked, by apoplexy, and was lying 
in a stato which rendorod it unlikely that ho would survive 
many hours. This intolligeneo could not surprise me, nor, in 
the state of my father’s health, could it grievo me. His fac¬ 
ulties wore rapidly wasting away, his body enfeebled by disoaso 
and ago, — ho was nearly eighty-eight. lie retained his ap¬ 
petite alono of all his sourcos of pleasure. I rejoiced to 
hear that his state was that of torpidity, almost of insensi¬ 
bility. 

April 28d. — I spent tho forenoon at homo. Mr. Greon 
brought me a letter announcing tho expected event; my 
poor futhor died between twelve and one o’clock yesterday 
morning. 

Ho has lived among men a blamoloss life; and, perhaps, 
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that he has never excited in his children the best and most de¬ 
lightful emotions has been his misfortune rather than his fault. 
0, how difficult, not to say impossible, to assign the boundaries 
between natural and moral evil, between the defects of char¬ 
acter which proceed from natural imbecility, which no man 
considers a reproach, and those errors of the will, about which 
metaphysicians may dispute forever ! Only this I know, that 
I sincerely wish I was. other than I am ; and that I acknowl¬ 
edge among those I see around me individuals whom I believe 
to be of a nobler and better nature than myself. The want 
of sensibility in myself I consider as a radical defect in my 
nature; but on what does sensibility depend!' On constitu¬ 
tion, or habits, or what 1 I cannot tell. I know only that I 
was not my own maker. I know also that I respect others 
more than I do myself; though I have hitherto been preserved 
from doing any act grossly violating the rights of others, and 
I am yet incapable of a deliberate act of injustice or hard¬ 
heartedness. But how long may I be able to say this 1 How 
wise and admirable the prayer, “ Lead rue not into tempta¬ 
tion ! ” I cannot understand the mysteries of religion, but 
this I am sensible of, that there is a consciousness of good and 
evil in myself, of strength and weakness, of a goodness out of 
me which is not in me, and of a something which I can neither 
attain nor think unattainable. And on this consciousness, 
common to all men, rests the doctrine of grace and prayer, 
which I wish to comprehend and duly to feel. I wish to be 
religious, as an excellence and grace of character, at the least. 

April 2Jfth. — Spent the greater part of the forenoon at 
home. Read Hazlitt’s article on the great novelists in the 
Edinburgh Review. A very intelligent article. His discrimina¬ 
tion between Fielding and Le Sage is particularly excellent. His 
characters of Cervantes, Richardson, and Smollett are also admi¬ 
rable ; but his strictures on Sterne are less pointed; and his 
obtrusive abuse of the politics of the king, as occasioning the 
decline of novel-writing during the present reign, is very far¬ 
fetched indeed. He is also severe and almost contemptuous 
towards Miss Burney, whose “ Wanderer ” was the pretence of 
the article. 

May 7th. — On returning from a walk to Shooter’s Hill, I 
found a card from Wordsworth, and, running to Lamb’s, I found 
Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth there. After sitting half an hour 
with them, I accompanied them to their lodgings, near Caven¬ 
dish Square. Mrs. Wordsworth appears to be a mild and 
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amiable woman, not so lively or animated as Miss Wordsworth, 
but, like her, devoted to the poet. 

May 8th. — I dined with the Colliers, and after dinner called 
on the Flaxmans. Mrs. Flaxman admitted me to her room. 
She had about a fortnight before broken her leg, and sprained 
it besides, by falling down stairs. This misfortune, however, 
instead of occasioning a repetition of the paralytic stroke, which 
she had a year ago, seemed to have improved her health. She 
had actually recovered the use of her hand in some degree, and 
her friends expect that she will be benefited by the accident. 
Poor Flaxman, however, had a relapse of his erysipelas, and he 
is still so weak and nervous that he sees no one. His situa¬ 
tion is the worse of the two. 

May 9th. — Took tea with the Lambs. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wordsworth were there. We had a long chat, of which, how¬ 
ever, I can relate but little. Wordsworth, in answer to the 
common reproach that his sensibility is excited by objects 
which produce no effect on others, admits the fact, and is 
proud of it. He says that he cannot be accused of being insen¬ 
sible to the real concerns of life. He does not waste his feelings 
on unworthy objects, for he is alive to the actual interests of 
society. I think the justification is complete. If Wordsworth 
expected immediate popularity, he would betray an ignorance 
of public taste impossible in a man of observation. 

He spoke of the changes in his new poems. He has substi¬ 
tuted ebullient for fiery, speaking of the nightingale, and joc¬ 
und for laughing, applied to the daffodils; but he will probably 
restore the original epithets. We agreed in preferring the 
original reading. But on my alluding to the lines, 

“ Three feet long and two feet wide,” 

and confessing that I dared not read them aloud in company, 
he said, “ They ought to be liked.” 

Wordsworth particularly recommended to me, among his 
Poems of Imagination, “Yew-Trees,” and a description of 
Night. These he says are among the best for the imaginative 
power displayed in them. I have since read them. They are 
fine, but I believe I do not understand in what their excellence 
consists. The poet himself, as Hazlitt has well observed, has 
a pi’ide in deriving no aid from his subject. It is the mere 
power which he is conscious of exerting in which he delights, 
not the production of a work in which men rejoice on account 
of the sympathies and sensibilities it excites in them. Hence 
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he does not much esteem his << La.odaimi£l, ,, as it belongs to the 
inferior class of poems founded on the affections. In this, as 
in other peculiarities of Wordsworth, there is a German bent 
in his mind. 

May 20th .—Went to Covent Garden to see “Venice Pre¬ 
served.” Miss O’Neil’s Belvidera was our only attraction, and 
it proved our gratification. In spite of her untragical face, she 
strongly affected us by mere sweetness and grace. Her scenes 
of tenderness are very pleasing, and, contrary to my expecta¬ 
tion, she produced a great effect in the last scenes of strong 
passion. She threw her whole feeling into her acting, and by 
this abandon, as it Were, she wrought wonders, — that is, for 
her, — considering that nature has denied her powers for the 
higher characters. 

May 23d. — Between five and six I was at Islington during 
a long shower. I waited till I despaired of better weather, 
and then returned to town. Just as I reached the Temple, 
wetted to the skin, the rain subsided, and the evening became 
very fine. However, I could hardly repent of my impatience, 
for I went to Lamb’s, and took tea with Wordsworth there. 
Alsager,* Barron Field, Talfourd, the Colliers, &c. stepped in 
late. Wordsworth was very chatty on poetry. I had some 
business to attend to, which rendered me restless, so I left 
at eleven. Miss Hutchinson was of the party ; she improves 
greatly on acquaintance. She is a lively, sensible little 
womau. 

May 25th. — After dining with the Colliers, I accompanied 
Miss Lamb to the theatre, where we were joined by the 
Wordsworths. We had front places at Drury Lane and 
saw “ Richard II.” It is a heavy and uninteresting play; 
principally because the process by which Richard is deposed 
is hardly perceived. Kean’s acting in the first three acts has 
in it nothing worth notice ; but in the fourth and fifth acts he 
certainly exhibits the weak, passionate, and eloquent monarch 
to great advantage. In the scene in which he gives up the 
crown, the conflict of passion is finely kept up ; and the blend- 
ing of opposite emotions is so curious as to resemble incipient 
insanity. Several admirable artifices of the actor gave great 

* Alsager had, at one time, a manufactory and a bleaching-ground near tho 
Ring s Bench Prison; hut ue gave this up, and, being a great lover of music, 
recommended himself to the Times as an amateur reporter on musical matters. 
He became City Correspondent, and wrote the “ State of the Money Market” 
tor many years. He was also a shareholder in the paper till he had a serious 
misunderstanding with Walter. 
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satisfaction,—one in particular, in which he derides Boling 
broko for affecting to knool, and intimates by a sign with his 
hand that Bolingbroko aims at the level of his crown. 

May 28th. — I dined at Collier's with a party assembled to 
seo Wordsworth. There wore Young, Barnes, Alsagur, &v„ 
Tho afternoon passed off pleasantly, but the conversation was 
not highly interesting. Wordsworth was led to give an opin¬ 
ion of Lord Byron which flattered mo by its resemblance to 
my own. Pie roproaehod tho author with tho contradiction 
in tho character of tho Corsair, &e. Ho also blamed Crabby 
for his unpootical mode of considering human nature and 
society. 

I loft tho party to inquire concerning tho Anthony Robin¬ 
sons, and on my return found tho Wordsworths gone ; hut 1 
went to Lamb’s, whore they came, and l enjoyed their com¬ 
pany till very late. I began to feel quite cordial with Mrs. 
Wordsworth. She is an amiable woman. 

June 4th. — Mr. Nash, Sen., and my brother Thomas, 
breakfasted with mo. I conducted Mr. Nash to Mr. Belsluau’s 
mooting, and came home to read “The White Doe of llylstonc,” 
by Wordsworth. This legendary talc will he less popular than 
Walter Scott’s, from the want of that vulgar intelligibility, and 
that froslmoHS and vivacity of description, which please even 
those who are not of tho vulgar. Still, the poem will be bet- 



Norwich, the botanical professor, there, also Phillips* tho 
painter, and Taylor, tho editor or proprietor of the Sun .t l 
spent a pleasant afternoon. Sir James is a very well bred 
man, and though his conversation was not piquant, amenity 
supplied an equal charm; though that word is not applicable 
to tho correct propriety and rather dry courtesy of the Uni¬ 
tarian professor. Phillips was very agreeable, but the hero of 


* Thomas Phillips, It. A., painted nil tlin lending characters of the day. He 
Was a peculiarly refilled artist, but scarcely over exceeded the sphere of por¬ 
trait painting. Coleridge, Boutliey, Byron, Cmhlio, Clmntrey, Blake, Hir 
Joseph Banks, Lord Brougham, Faraday, and Walter Knott sat to him. His 
lectures on 1’ulntlng and contributions to Iiees's VycUmmUa show extensive 
learning and originality of thought, lie was bom at Dudley, hi Warwick¬ 
shire, 1770, and died in George Street, Hanover Square, 1H46. 

t John l’aylor, son of n celebrated oculist in Hatton Garden, bom 1762. 
Was oculist to George III. nnd William IV. He published '‘The Record* of 
my Life," various Poems, and " Monsieur Toiimoii/’ Died JA82, 
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the day was Taylor, — “ everybody’s Taylor,” as he is some¬ 
times designated. He has lively parts, puns, jokes, and is 
very good-natured. The Flaxmans were not there. Mrs. 
Flaxman is gone to Blackheath. Miss Porden, in a feeling 
•manner, spoke of her apprehension that the Flaxman family is 
broken up as a happy and social circle. Mrs. Flaxman’s health 
is very precarious, and her husband is dependent on her, and 
suffers himself through her complaint. This, I fear, is a fact; 
and it is a melancholy subject. These breakings-up of society 
are mournful at all times, and peculiarly so when they befall 
the very best of persons. 

June- 6th. — I dined with Amyot. A small party were there, 
consisting of Sharon Turner, the historian and antiquarian; 
Charles Marsh,* ex-barrister and M. P.; William Taylor of 
Norwich; and Penn, a clerk in one of the public offices, a de¬ 
scendant of William Penn. Charles Marsh stayed with us but 
a short time 3 he was sent for to the House of Commons. His 
manners are easy and gentlemanly ; he said little, but he spoke 
with great vivacity. Sharon Turner is a good converser, but 
with a little pedantry. He spoke of Martin Burney hand¬ 
somely, but oddly. He said : “ I always thought he would 
flower, though it might be late. He is a man of great honor 
and integrity. He never told me a lie in his life ! ” 

William Taylor was amusing, as usual. He gravely assured 
me that he believes the allies will succeed in penetrating into 
France ; that the French will then offer the crown to the Em¬ 
peror Alexander, who will accept it; and then the allies will 
fight against Alexander, to prevent the union of the two 
crowns. William Taylor enjoys nothing so much as an ex¬ 
travagant speculation,—the odder the better. He spoke of 
Wordsworth, —praised his conversation, which he likes better 
than his poetry, — says he is solid, dignified, eloquent, and 
simple. “But he looked surprised,” said Taylor, “when I 
told him that I considered Southey the greatest poet and the 
greatest historian living.” — “No great matter of surprise,” I 
answered, “that Wordsworth should think himself a greater 
poet than Southey.” 

June 15th. — I allowed myself a holiday to-day. Mord 
Andrews breakfasted with me. Afterwards I called on Words¬ 
worth at his lodgings. He was luckily at home, and I spent 
the forenoon with him, walking. We talked about Hazlitt, in 
consequence of a malignant attack on Wordsworth by him in 

* See ante , p. 15. 
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Sunday’s Examiner.* Wordsworth, that very day called on 
Hunt, who in a manly way asked him whether he had seen 
the paper of the morning; saying, if he had, he should con¬ 
sider his call as a higher honor. He disclaimed the article. 
The attack by Hazlitt was a note, in which, after honoring 
Milton for being a consistent patriot, he sneered at Words¬ 
worth as the author of “ paltry sonnets upon the Royal forti¬ 
tude,” (fee., and insinuated that he had left out the “ Female 
Vagrant,” a poem describing the miseries of war sustained by 
the poor. 

June 17th. — I went late to Lamb’s. His party were there, 
and a numerous and odd set they were, — for the greater part 
interesting and amusing people, — George Dyer, Captain and 
Martin Burney, Ayrton, Phillips, Hazlitt and wife, Alsager, 
Barron Field, Coulson, John Collier, Talfourd, White, Lloyd, 
and Basil Montagu. The latter I had never before been in 
company with; his feeling face and gentle tones are very 
interesting. Wordsworth says of him that he is a “ philan¬ 
thropized courtier.” He gave me an account of his first going 
the Norfolk Circuit. He walked the circuit generally, and 
kept aloof from the bar; in this way he contrived to pay his 
expenses. He began at Huntingdon, where he had a half- 
guinea motion; and as he was then staying at his brother’s 
house, he walked to Bury with that money in his pocket, 
picked up a fee there, and so went on. Mackintosh was the 
immediate senior of Montagu, and assisted in bringing him 
forward. Mackintosh had business immediately as a leader, 
and after a short time the two travelled together. But during 
some time Montagu lived on bread and cheese. He is a strenu¬ 
ous advocate for all reforms in the law, and believes that in 
time they will all take place. 

June 18th. — Breakfasted at Wordsworth’s. Wordsworth 
was not at home, but I stayed chatting with the ladies till he 
returned; and several persons dropping jn, I was kept there 
till two o’clock, and was much amused. 

* The attack referred to is contained in the following remarks on Milton, in 
the Examiner , for 11th June, 1815: “ Whether he was a true patriot we shall 
not inquire; he was at least a consistent one. He did not retract his defence of 
the people of England; he did not say that his sonnets to Vane or Cromwell 
were meant ironically; he was not appointed Poet Laureate to a Court he had 
reviled and insulted; he accepted neither place nor pension; nor did he write 
paltry sonnets upon the ‘ Royal fortitude’ of the House of Stuart, by which, 
however, they really lost something.” To these words a foot-note is appended, 
referring to a sonnet to the King, “ in the Last Edition of the Works of a 
Modern Poet.” 
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Scott, editor of the Champion* and Haydon the painter,! 
stayed a considerable time. Scott is a little swarthy man. 
He talked fluently on French politics, and informed me that 
he has learnt from good authority that La Fayette was ap¬ 
plied to by the King on Buonaparte’s reappearance in France ; 
that La Fayette said he wished the King success, and would 
serve under him on conditions which he gave in writing ; that 
the King refused to accede to them, and La-Fayette retired to 
his estate. On Buonaparte’s arrival he, too, sent for La 
Fayette, who refused to serve under him or accept a place 
among the peers, but said that, if elected, he would become a 
member of the legislative body. 

Haydon has an animated countenance, but did not say 
much. Both he and Scott seemed to entertain a high reverence 
for the poet. 

June 2%d. — I spent the evening by appointment with God¬ 
win. The Taylors were there. We talked politics, and not 
very comfortably. Godwin and I all but quarrelled; both 
were a little angry, and equally offensive to each other. God¬ 
win was quite impassioned in asserting his hope that Buona¬ 
parte may be successful in the war. He declares his wish that 
full the allies that enter France now may perish, and affirmed 
that no man who did not abandon all moral principles and 
love of liberty could wish otherwise. I admitted that, in 
general, foreigners have no right to interfere in the govern¬ 
ment of a country, but, in this case, I consider the foreign 
armies as coming to the relief of the people against the oppres¬ 
sions of domestic soldiers; and in this lies the justice of the 
war. Richard Taylor t maintained that nothing could justify 
the invasion of a country, I treated it as mere formalism and 
pedantry to ask where is the battle fought. In the spirit of 

* John Scott, editor of the Champion, and afterwards of the London 
Magazine, an intimate friend of Haydon the artist. He was killed in a duel 
with. Mr. Christie, in 1821, which arose from a misunderstanding with .Mr. 
pockhart. —See the “Annual Register’’for 1823? 

. t This powerful, but seldom judicious, artist obtained considerable dis¬ 
tinction as a young man, by his independence of spirit and by determined op¬ 
position to the weak and blind imitation of academic traditions of painting. He 
viewed the Elgin Marbles with rapture, and contributed much to secure a prop¬ 
er estimation of the works of Phidias, and the great Athenian sculptors in this 
country. His own performances were not equally successful. His “ Raising 
, . z . al I us ’” the best-example of his merits and defects, has been recently pur¬ 
chased for the National Gallery. He was born at Plymouth, 1786, and diea by 
his own hand in BurwoodPlace, London, 1846. His lectures are learned-awl 
practical. His eloqpence is vehement. His autobiography, edited by Tom 
laylor, was published in three volumes, 1S63. 

I The printer. 
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the idea the invaders may be, as is now the fact, carrying on a 
purely defensive war. And the moral certainty that Buona¬ 
parte would have made war as soon as it became convenient, 
justifies the alhes in beginning. Godwin considered the act¬ 
ing on such a surmise unjustifiable. I asserted that all the 
actions of life proceed on surmises. We, however, agreed in 
apprehending that Buonaparte may destroy the rising liberties 
of the French, and that the allies may attempt to force the old 
Bourbon despotism on the French. But Godwin thinks the 
latter, and I the former, to be the greater calamity. I also 
consider the future despotism of Buonaparte a certain conse¬ 
quence of his success in the campaign; and, besides, I believe 
that even if the French be so far beaten as to be obliged to 
take back Louis on terms, yet they will still remain so formida¬ 
ble that the alhes will not dare to impose humiliating condi¬ 
tions ; so that the French may at last -be led to offer the 
Crown again on terms of their own imposing. Richard Taylor 
would be satisfied with this, but Godwin would on no account 
have the alhes successful. 

I am no longer very anxious for the liberties of the French. 
It is infinitely more important for Europe that their national 
spirit of foreign conquest should be crushed, than that their 
civil liberties should be preserved. Like the Romans, they may 
he the conquerors of all other nations, even while they are main¬ 
taining their own liberties. And I no longer imagine, as I 
once did, that it is only monarchs and governments which can 
be unjust and love war. 

June 2Sd. —I went to the Surrey Institution to read the de¬ 
tailed account of the glorious victory at Waterloo. This is 
indeed most glorious; but still I fear it will not so affect the 
French people as to occasion a material defalcation from 
Buonaparte. And if he be, after all, supported by the French, 
numerous and bloody must be the victories which are to over¬ 
throw him. 

After nine o’clock I walked to Ayrtons. The illuminations 
were but dull, and there were scarcely any marks of public zeal 
or sympathy. I stayed at Ayrton’s till half past one. Lamb, 
Alsager, &c. were there, but it was merely a card-party. 

June 80th. — Called on Thelwall. He was in unaffected low 
spirits. Godwin, Lofft, and Thelwall are the only three per¬ 
sons I know (except Hazlitt) who grieve at the late events. 
Their intentions and motives are respectable, and their sorrow 
proceeds from mistaken theory, and an inveterate hatred of 
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old names. They anticipate a revival of ancient despotism in 
France ; and they will not acknowledge the radical vices of the 
French people, by which the peace of Europe is more endan¬ 
gered than the liberties of the French are by the restoration of 
the Bourbons. 

July 2d. — I spent the forenoon at home, except that Long* 
and I lounged with Wordsworth’s poems in the Temple Gardens. 
Long had taken the sacrament at Belsham’s, for which I felt 
additional respect towards him. Though I am not religious 
myself, I have great respect for a conduct which proceeds from 
a sense of duty, and is under the influence of religious feelings. 
I greatly esteem Long in all respects, both for his understand¬ 
ing and his moral feelings, which together comprise nearly all 
that is valuable in man. 

July Jf.ih. — At half past four I went to Thelwall’s, to witness 
a singular display. Thelwall exhibited several of his young 
people, and also himself, in the presence of the Abbe Sicard, 
and several of his deaf and dumb pupils. Thelwall delivered 
a lecture to about sixty or seventy persons. He gave an ac¬ 
count of his plan of curing impediments in the speech. He 
makes his pupils, read verse — beating time. And I have no 
doubt that the effect is produced by the facility of repeating a 
movement once begun, and partly by the effect' of imagination. 
The attention is fixed and directed by the movement and 
time-beating. This simple fact, or phenomenon, Thelwall has 
not distinctly perceived or comprehended. His boys read, or 
rather recited, verse very pleasantly, and without stammering, 
so as to produce an effect far more favorable to his system than 
his own explanation of it. After this two hours’ display we 
dined, and in the evening Sicard’s pupils afforded amusement 
in the drawing-room by the correspondence they carried on 
with the ladies. One of them wrote notes to Mrs. Rough, and 
gave a gallant turn to all he wrote, for eyen the deaf and dumb 
retain -their national character. I wrote some ridiculous ques¬ 
tion in Mrs. Rough’s name. She wrote to him that I was an 
advocate, and therefore not to be believed. He answered, “ I 
am glad to hear it, as he can defend me if I have the misfor¬ 
tune to offend you.” 

July 7th. — I called on Amyot early, and found on going out 
that Paris had been again taken by the allies. But the pub¬ 
lic did not rejoice, for Paris had capitulated on honorable 
terms, and Buonaparte had escaped. During tho day Mr. 

* George Long, the barrister, and afterwards police magistrate. 
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"Whitbread's death was more a subject of interest than the 
possession of Paris. The death of so watchful a member of 
^Parliament is really a national loss. He belonged to the no¬ 
blest class of mankind. 

In the evening joined Amyot and his family, in the front 
dress-boxes of Covent Garden. Miss O’Neil’s Jane Shore, I 
think, delighted me more than any character I have seen her 
play. Her expression of disgust and horror when she meets with 
her husband, as well as her general acting in that scene, are 
as fine as can be conceived, coming from so uninteresting a 
face. What a treasure were Mrs. Siddons now as young as 
Miss O’Neil! 

July 29th .— (At Norwich, on circuit.) This day was de¬ 
voted to amusement, and accordingly passed away heavily. I 
called after breakfast on Millard, and then went to Amyot, with 
whom I spent the remainder of the day. He introduced me to 
£>r. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich.- The bishop’s manners are 
very pleasing. His attentions to me would have been flatter¬ 
ing, could I have thought them distinguishing, but probably 
they proceed from a habit of courtesy. I had scarcely ex¬ 
changed ten words with him when, speaking of ancient times 
in reference to the former splendor of the buildings attached 
to the Palace, he said : “ Ah ! Mr. Robinson, bishops had then 
more power than you or I wish them to have,” as if he knew I 
was bom a Nonconformist. I afterwards met him in the gar¬ 
dens, where a balloon was to ascend ; he was arm-in-arm with 
a Roman Catholic, and on my going up to him he took hold of 
me also, and remained with us' a considerable time walking 
about. On my uttering some jest about bishops in partibus, 
lie eulogized the Roman Catholic bishops in Ireland* as emi¬ 
nently apostolic. The bishop’s manners are gentle, and his 
air is very benignant. He is more gentlemanly than Gregoire, 
and more sincere than Hohenfels. 

Tour in Belgium and Holland. 

Rem.* — The Battle of Waterloo having taken place in 
J une, I was determined to make a tour in Belgium, to which 
. I was also urged by my friend Thomas Naylor,f who was my 

* Written in 1860. 

f Father of Samuel Naylor, the translator of “ Reineke Fuchs,” and son of 
Samuel Naylor, of Great Newport Street, agent to Mr. Francis, in whose office 
Mr. Robinson was an articled clerk. H. 0. R. says: “S. Naylor, Sen , took 
me to the first play I ever saw in London; it was 1 Peeping Tom of Coventry.’ 
I have forgotten all about it. excepting that I was troubled by the number of 
people on the stage, and that I saw and admired Jack Banister. ” 
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travelling companion from Sunday, August 6th, to Saturday, 
September 2d. ’ 

I kept a journal of this tour, and have just finished a hasty 
perusal of it. It contains merely an account of what occurred 
to myself, and the incidents were so unimpressive that the nar¬ 
rative has brought to my recollection very few persons and 
very few places. I shall, therefore, not be tempted to dwell 
upon the events. 

Naylor and I went to Margate on the 6th, and next day, 
after visiting Ramsgate, embarked in a small and unpromising 
vessel, which brought us to Ostend early on the following 
morning. There w r ere on board four young men, who, like 
ourselves, were bound for Waterloo. We agreed to travel to¬ 
gether, and I, being the only one who understood any language 
but English, was elected governor; most of us remained to¬ 
gether till the end of the journey. T have lost sight of them 
all, but I will give their names. There was a young Scotch 
M. D., named Stewart, whom I afterwards met in London, 
when he told me the history of his good fortune. It was when 
travelling in France, after our rencontre , that he by accident 
came to a country inn, where he found a family in great 
alarm. An English lady was taken in premature labor. The 
case was perilous. No medical man was there. He offered his 
services, and continued to attend her until her husband, a 
General, and personal friend of the Commander-in-Chief, Lord 
Wellington, arrived. The General acknowledged him to he 
the savior of his wife’s life, and in return obtained for him a 
profitable place on the medical staff of the English army. 

The other young men were Barnes, a surgeon, and two mer- 
•chants or merchants’ clerks, Watkins and Williams. 

Our journey lay through Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Breda, Utrecht, Amsterdam, Haarlem, Leyden, the Hague, 
Delft, Rotterdam, and the Briel, to- Helvoetsluys, and. from 
thence to Harwich. 

No small part of the tour was in barges. One in particular 
I enjoyed. It was the voyage from Bruges to Ghent, during 
which I certainly had more pleasure than I had ever before had 
on board a vessel, and with no alloy whatever. This canal voyage 
is considered one of the best in the Netherlands, and our boat, 
though not superbly furnished, possessed every convenience. 
We took our passage in the state-cabin, over which was an ele¬ 
gant awning. I found I could write on board with perfect 
ease j but from time to time I looked out of the cabin window 
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on a prospect pleasingly diversified by neat and comfortable 
houses on the banks. The barge proceeded so slowly that we 
could hardly perceive when it stopped. A man was walking 
on the side of the canal for a great part of the way, and I 
therefore suppose our pace was not much more than four 
miles an hour. 

We embarked at half past ten, and at two o’clock an excel¬ 
lent dinner was served up, consisting of fish, flesh, and fowl, 
with rich pastry, and plenty of fruit. For this dinner, and the 
voyage of between thirty and forty miles, we paid each 5/r. 

The main object of the tour was to visit the field of the re¬ 
cent great Battle of Waterloo. It was on the 14th of August 
when we inspected the several points famous in the history of 
this battle. Not all the vestiges of the conflict were removed. 
There were arms of trees hanging down, shattered by cannon¬ 
balls, and not yet cut off. And there were ruined and burnt 
cottages in many places, and marks of bullets and balls on 
both houses and trees; but I saw nothing in particular to im¬ 
press me, except that in an inn near the field I had a glimpse 
of a lady in weeds, who was come on a vain search after the body 
of her husband, slain there. A more uninteresting country, 
or one more fit for “ a glorious victory,” being flat and almost 
without trees, than that round Waterloo cannot be imagined. 
I saw it some years afterwards, when ugly monuments were 
erected there, and I can hear witness to the fact of the great 
resemblance which the aspect of the neighborhood of Waterloo 
bears to a village a mile from Cambridge* on the Bury road. 

On the field and at other places the peasants brought us 
relics of the fight. Dr. Stewart purchased a brass cuirass for 
a napoleon, and pistols, &c. were sold to others. For my own 
part, with no great portion of sentimental feeling, I could have 
wished myself to pick up some memorial; but a mere purchase 
was not sufficient to satisfy me. 

We dined at Waterloo. Our host was honest, for on my 
ordering a dinner at 2 fr. a head, he said he never made two 
prices, and should charge only 1 \fr. In the village, which is 
n^ked and wretched, a festival was being held in honor of the 
patron saint; but we were told that, in consequence of the 
battle, and out of respect to brave men who lay there, there 
was to be no dancing this year. 

In the circular brick church of Waterloo we saw two plain 
marble monuments, bearing simply the names of the officers 
of the 1st Foot Guards and 15th King’s Hussars who had fallen 
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there. Even the reward of being so named is given but to 
one in a thousand. Sixty thousand men are said to have been 
killed or wounded at Waterloo. Will sixty be named here¬ 
after 1 

In general I admired the towns of Belgium, but Ghent was 
my favorite. The fine architecture of the Catholic churches 
of the Netherlands gratified me, while I was disgusted with the 
nakedness and meanness of the Protestant churches of Hol¬ 
land. 

Among the few objects which have left any traces in my 
memory, the one which impressed me most was the Becluded 
village of Broek, near Amsterdam. My journal for the 21st of 
August contains the account of our visit to this village and 
that of Saardam. The people of Broek live in a state of proud 
seclusion from the rest of mankind, and, being industrious, are 
able to banish the appearance of poverty, at least from their 
cottages. We walked for about an hour through the narrow 
streets, which are moated on a small scale. There were a 
great number of inferior houses, but not a single poor one, — 
all were adorned more or less. Most of them are painted white 
and green, — some entirely green. In general the blinds were 
closed, so that we could scarcely get a peep into any of them. 
When we did look in we observed great neatness and simpli¬ 
city, with marks of affluence at the same time. The shops had 
a few goods in the windows as a sort of symbol, but -were as 
secluded as the private houses. 

Scarcely an individual did we see in the streets. We met one 
woman with a flat piece of gold or gilt metal on the forehead, and 
a similar piece behind : she wore also long gold ear-rings. This, 
however, is not an unusual costume for the affluent peasantry 
elsewhere. We pulled off our hats to the Broek belle, but had 
no salutation in return. The general seclusion of the village, 
from which nothing could be seen but meadows with ditches, 
the silence of the streets, the perfect stillness and neatness of 
the objects, eyery dwelling resembling a summer-house rather 
than an ordinary residence, the cheerful and unusual colors, 
and the absence of all the objects which denote a hard-working 
race of men, gave to the whole place an air absolutely Arca¬ 
dian. The only objects which disturbed this impression were 
several houses of a better description, with large windows, 
gilded shutters, carved frontispieces, and the other ornaments 
of a fashionable house. One in particular had a porch with 
Corinthian pillars, and a large garden with high, clipped trees. 
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jiwe had an announcement that wine and 
-e to bo had, — as if those wore still, in this 
tides of medicine only. It is said that there 
j in Brock. Wo saw one, but did not go in. 
:o the rest of the houses. 

Lrivon to Saardam, whom wo visited the hut 
8 many an idle traveller to the place, and iu 
tussia resided while ho learnt the trade of 
forming the work of a common shipwright. 
*ht to perpetuate tho memory of an ant in 
Ida sentiment prevailed, whatever want of 
idgmont there might he in it. Tho hut has 
c about it, except that it is worse than the 
ig of course a principle to keep it in its origi- 
/iulo in this singular village we saw a school 
Iron wore singing to the tune of " (led save 
is become the general tune throughout Ku* 
nans of legal and restored monarchs, though 
in honor of an elected sovereign house, 
the agreeable days of my tour. I bail seen 
<y • one of tho varieiies of human existence 
v rat her nitty hr, useful to become acquainted. 
1 that. I saw little of these North Hollanders, 
iftt their manners and morals may he. Them 
fcue in selfish seclusion from the world. The 
uch a city as Amsterdam must supply oppor- 
ices which will spring up in any soil. Yet, 
insulated and clannish spirit which prevails 

hero is generated a benevolence. or extension 


<md tho individual, which may protect the 
lan and inhabitants of tho island from the 
,fo. So that, though perhaps these peasants 
)jectn of love or admiration, yet they may he 
who have witnessed, if not experienced, 1 the 
i so frequently arising in the mure jstUshed 
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I was amused with the gorgeous show in the Greek church 
at Amsterdam. I was pleased with the Hague, and with the 
Koyal Palace called the House in. the Wood. I was struck also 
with the Bies Bosch, the melancholy memorial of a frightful 
inundation near Dort, which • took place in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. 

On the church tower of Utrecht I fell in with the Masque- 
riers, with whom was Walton, an attorney. With him I after¬ 
wards became acquainted. I returned to England on the 2d 
of September. 


September 22d. — At the end of a visit to my friends Mr. 
and Mrs. W. Pattisson, at Witham, I went to take leave of Mrs. 
Pattisson, Sen. She began interrogating me about my religious 
opinions. This she did in a way so kind and benevolent that 
I could not be displeased, or consider her impertinent. I was 
unable to answer her as I could wish. However, I did not 

scruple to declare to her that such orthodoxy as Mr.' N-’s 

would deter me from Christianity. * I cannot wish to have a 
belief which excludes from salvation such persons as my own 
dear mother, my uncle Crabb, and a large portion of the best 
people I have ever known. 

■ October 4-th. — (On a visit to my brother Habakkuk at Bag- 
shot.) After dining tete-h-tete with my niece Elizabeth, and 
playing backgammon with her, we called on Mrs. Kitchener 
and took tea with her. Mrs. Cooper (the widow of the former 
clergyman at Bagshot), who was there, related to me some 
singular circumstances about the state of her husband’s mind 
in his last illness. He was then more than eighty years of 
age. He imagined himself to be dead, and gave directions as 
for the burial of a dead man; and he remained in this persua¬ 
sion for several weeks. At one time he desired a note to be 
sent to the Duke of Gloucester announcing his death. At 
another time he desired that the mourners might be well pro¬ 
vided for, and inqxiired about the preparations made. In par¬ 
ticular on one occasion when a clean shirt was being put. on, 
he reminded the servants that, being a corpse, they must put 
on nothing but woollen, or they would incur a penalty. 
When told that, if dead, he could not talk about it, he for 
a moment perceived the absurdity of his notion, but soon 
relapsed. 

October 26th. — At work in my chambers in the forenoon. 
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After dining at Collier’s I went to Flaxman’s. I had not seen 
him for many months, and was glad to find all the family well, 
Mrs. Flaxman in particular recovered. "We chatted about my 
journey to Holland. Flaxman speaks with contempt of Butch 
statuary. He reioices in the restoration of the works of art to 
Italy.* 

November 5th. — (At Royston on a visit to Mr. Wedd.) We 
dined late. W. Nash and T. Nash of Whittlesford with us. 
The afternoon spent agreeably. In the evening Mr. Nash came 
•to us. He was in good spirits. The cheerfuL benignity of the 
old gentleman renders him delightful, but age is advancing 
rapidly on him, and his faculties are growing blind with years. 
He is, however, with all his infirmities, the model of a ven¬ 
erable old man. It is a felicity to live within the influence 
of such a character, who creates a society by his personal 
virtues. 

November 11th. — Went to see the play of “ Percy,” by 
Hannah More. It is much like “ Gabrielle de Vergy.” The 
situation is highly interesting. A chaste and noble-minded 
woman having been forced to marry a man she hates, the rival, 
whom she loves, suddenly returns, ignorant of her manyage. 
The husband furiously jealous and cruel, <fcc., &c. Of course 
they all die as in “ Gabrielle.” Miss O’Neil gave great interest 
to the play during the first three acts. Her tenderness is ex¬ 
quisite, and her expression of disgust and horror, while she 
averts her countenance and hides it with her hands, is pecu¬ 
liarly masterly. This single expression she has elaborately 
studied. Young played the jealous husband with spirit, but 
Charles Kemble was a mere ranting lover as Percy. He ought 
not to have given the name to the play. 

November 12th. '■— Continued reading WraxalL A repartee 
of Burke’s pleased me. David Hartley, Member for Hull, was 
the dullest of speakers in the House of Commons. Having 
spoken so long as to drive away the greater number of the 
members (more than three hundred having dwindled down to 
eighty), he moved that the Riot Act should be read at the 
table, on which Burke, w T ho sat next him, exclaimed : “ My 

* When, in 1815, the allied sovereigns arrived in Paris, they insisted upon 
the restoration of the objects of art w^jch had been pillaged from various 
places by the orders of Napoleon. “ A memorial from all the artists of Europe 
at Rome claimed for the Eternal City the entire restoration of the immortal 
works of art which had once adorned" it. The allied sovereigns acceded to the 
just demand; and Canova, impassioned for tire arts, and the city of his choice, 
hastened to Paris to superintend the removal. It was most effectually done.” 
— Alison’s Europe , Vol. XII., 286, 9th edition. 
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dear friend ! ’vyhy, in God’s name, read the Riot Act 1 Do not 
you see that the mob are dispersed already 1 ” * 

November 14th. — Dined at the Hall. After nine I called 
on Charles Lamb. He was much better in health and spirits 
than when I saw him last. Though t&e-h-tUe, he was able to 
pun. I was speaking of my first brief, when he asked, “ Did 
you not exclaim, — 

Thou great first cause, least understood ? ” 

November 22d. — Accompanied Miss Nash to the theatre, * 
and saw “ Tamerlane,” a very dull play. It is more stuffed 
with trite declamation, and that of an inferior kind, than any 
piece I recollect. It is a compendium of political common¬ 
places. And the piece is not the more valuable because the 
dpctrines are very wholesome and satisfactory. Tamerlane is 
a sort of regal Sir Charles Grandison, — a perfect king, very 
wise and insipid. He was not unfitly represented by Pope, if 
the character be intended merely as a foil to that of the fero¬ 
cious Bajazet. Kean performed that character throughout 
under the idea of his being a two-legged beast. He rushed on 
the s^age at his first appearance as a wild beast may be sup¬ 
posed to enter a new den to which his keepers have transferred 
him. His tartan whiskers improved the natural excellence of 
his face; his projecting under-lip and admirably expressive 
eye gave to his countenance all desirable vigor ; and his exhi¬ 
bition of rage and hatred was very excellent. But there was 
no relief as there would have been had the bursts of feeling 
been only occasional. In the happy representation of one 
passion Kean afforded me great pleasure.; but this was all I 
enjoyed. 

November 24 th. — I called on Lamb, and chatted an hour 
with him. Talfourd stepped in, and we had a pleasant con¬ 
versation. Lamb has a very exclusive taste, and spoke with 
equal contempt of Voltaire’s Tales and “ Gil Bias.” He may 
be right in thinking the latter belongs to a low class of com¬ 
positions, but he ought not to deny that it has excellence of its 
kind. 

November 27th. — I dined at Collier’s, and somewhat late 
went to Mrs. Joddrel’s. There was an illumination to-night for 
the Peace, but it did not occur "to me to look at a single public 
building, and I believe no one cared about it. A duller re- 

* “Historical Memoirs of my Own Time,” by Sir N. W. Wraxall. Vol. II. 
p. 377. 
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joicing could not be conceived. There was hardly a crowd in 
the streets. 

December 6th. —Went to the Surrey Institution in the even¬ 
ing, and heard a lecture on the Philosophy of Art, by Land¬ 
seer.'* He is animated in his style, but his animation is pro¬ 
duced by indulgence in sarcasms, and in emphatic diction. He 
pronounces his words in 'italics; and by coloring strongly he 
produces an effect easily. 

December 7th. — I spont several hours at the Clerkenwoll 
Sessions. A case camo before the court ludicrous from the 
minuteness required in the examination. Was the pauper 
settled in parish A or B1 The house ho occupied was in 
both parishes, and models both of thg house and the bed in 
which the pauper slept were laid before the court, that it 
might ascertain how much of his body lay in each parish. 
Tho court hold the pauper to bo settled where his head (being 
the nobler part) lay, though ono of his logs at least, and 
great part of his body, lay out of that parish. Quod notan- 
dum est I 

December Oth. — I road term reports in tho foronoon, and 
after dining with tho (‘Jolliers returned to my chambers till 
sevon, when I went to Alsager’s. Tlxoro l mot tho Lambs, 
Hazlitt, Burrell, Ayrton, Coulson, Sleigh, &e. I enjoyed tho 
evening, though I lost at cards, as I have uniformly done. 
Hazlitt was sober, argumentative, acute, and interesting. I 
did not converse with him, but enjoyed his conversation with 
othors. Lamb was good-humored and droll, with great origi¬ 
nality, as usual. Coulson was a new man almost to me. Ho is 
said to be a prodigy of knowledge, —a young Steve of Jeremy 
Bentham, — a reporter for The Chronicle. • 

December 19th. — Spent tho morning at Guildhall agreeably. 
After dining at tho Collioi’s’, I took a hasty cup of tea with 
Naylor, and was followed by him to Drury Lino Theatre. Wo 
saw Beaumont aud Fletcher’s play of “ Tho Beggar’s Bush.” 
For tho first time I saw Koan without any pleasure whatever, 
lie has no personal dignity to supply tho want of dross. No 
ono suspects tho Prince in tho Merchant, and even as the Mor- 

* John Landsoer, an engraver of considerable talent, and father of the present 
Sir Edwin Landseer. Ho was born at Linnolu, 17GU. In hie later years the pen 
superseded the burin. lie delivered a course of lectures on engraving at the 
Royal Institution in 1800; his boHt known literary works aro “ Sabtean 
Researches " aiul a “ Descriptive Catalogue of Pictures In the National Gal¬ 
lery.” His host engraving is from his son’s well-known picture, “ The Dogs of 
St. Bernard.” He died In February, 1862. 
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chant he has not an air of munificence. He inspires no re¬ 
spect whatever; and he has no opportunity for the display 
of his peculiar excellence, — bursts of passion. The beggar- 
scenes and the loyal burgomaster of Bruges are very pleasant. 
“ Who’s Who 1 ” a farce by Poole, has an amusing scene or 
two. Munden as a knavish Apothecary’s shopman, and Har¬ 
ley as the Apothecary, are very comic. By the by, Harley is 
a young and promising actor. 

December 23d. — I read several chapters of Paley’s “ Evi- 
"* donees of Christianity,” having resolved to read attentively 
and seriously that and other works on a subject transcendently 
important, and which I am ashamed thus long to have delayed 
studying. I dined with the Colliers and spent some time at 
home, taking tea alone.' I called on Long, and had a short 
chat with him. The lively pleasure he expressed at my inform¬ 
ing him of the books I intended to study quite gratified me. 
He is a most excellent creature. I look up to him with admi¬ 
ration the more I see of him. 

December 27th. — Spent the morning at home reading indus¬ 
triously law reports. I dined with Collier, and having read 
again in my room, I went after six o’clock to Thelwall’s, and 
was present at an exhibition which was more amusing than I 
expected. “ Comus ” was performed by Thelwall’s family and 
his pupils. The idea of causing Milton’s divine verse to be 
theatrically recited by a troop of stutterers is comic enough, 
but Thelwall has so far succeeded in his exertions, that he can 
enable persons who originally had strong impediments in their 
speech to recite verse very agreeably. Thelwall inserted some 
appropriate short verses, to be delivered by the younger chil¬ 
dren as Bacchanals in an interlude, which had a pleasing effect. 
He teaches his boys to read with a cantilena ; and the accent 
at the close of their lines is very agreeable. It is only when 
such words as dScisiSn are pronounced as four syllables, that we 
are reminded of the master uncomfortably. 

December 31st. — I spent this morning at my chambers, 
but Thomas breakfasted with me, and Habakkuk came after¬ 
wards. 

At half past five I went with the Amyots to Mr. Hallet’s, 
and dined there. It was a family party, and the evening 
passed away comfortably. I was in good spirits, and the rest 
of the party agreeable. The year was dismissed not festively 
but cheerfully. 

It has been, like most of the years of my life, a year of un- 
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interrupted health and prosperity.. Besides, it is a year in 
which I have been so successful in my profession, that I have 
a prospect of affluence if the success continues, which I dare 
not expect, and about which I am far less anxious than I used 
to be. I do not now fear poverty. I am not, nor ever was, 
desirous of riches, but my wants do not, perhaps, increase in 
proportion to my means. My brother Thomas makes it a re¬ 
proach to me that I do not indulge myself more. This I do 
not think a duty, and shall probably not make a practice. I 
hope I shall not contract habits of parsimony.* 


CHAPTER XIX. 

1816. 

T AN1JARY 9th. — (At Norwich.) This morning I went im- 
J mediately after breakfast to a Jew dentist, C——, who put 
in a natural tooth in the place of one I swallowed yesterday. 
He assured me it came from Waterloo, and promised me it 
should outlast twelve artificial teeth. 

January 17th .—(At Bury.) I called with sister on Mrs. 
Clarkson, to take leave of her. The Clarksons leave Bury to¬ 
day, and are about to settle on a farm (Playford) near Ipswich. 
No one deserves of the present race more than Clarkson to have 
what Socrates proudly claimed of his judges, — a lodging in 
the Prytaneion at the public expense. This ought to exclude 
painful anxiety on his account, if the farm should not succeed. 
They were in good spirits. 

February 6th. — I attended the Common J?leas this morn¬ 
ing, expecting that a demurrer on which we had a consultation 
last night would come on, but it did not. I heard, however, 
an argument worthy of the golden age of the English law, soil. 
the age of the civil wars between the Houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster, when the subtleties and refinements of the law were in 
high flourishing condition, — or the silver age, that of the 
Stuarts. An almshouse corporation, the warden and poor of 
Croydon, in Surrey, on the - foundation of Archbishop Whitgift, 
brought an action for rent against their tenant. He pleaded 

* These remarks were occasioned by the rise in H. C. K.’s fees from £ 219 
in 1814, to .£32116s. in the present year! 
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that, for a good and valuable consideration, they had Hold hlrt\ 
the land, as authorized by the statute, for redeeming land-tax. 
Tlioy replied that, in their conveyance, in setting out their 
title, they had omitted tlio words, “of the foundation of Arch¬ 
bishop Whitgift,” and therefore they contended the deed was 
void, tmd that they might still recover their rent, as before. 
Good sense and honesty prevailed over technical sense. 

February tlth. - l walked to Newington, and dined with 
Mrs. Barbauld and Miss Finch. Miss IIamend and (diaries 
Aikin were there. As usual, we were very comfortable. Mrs. 
Barbauld can keep up a lively argumentative conversation as 
well as any one l know ; and at her advanced age (she is 
turned of seventy), site is certainly the best specimen of 
female Presbyterian society in the country. JM. It. * Anthony 
Robinson requested me to inquire whether she thought the 
doctrine of Universal Restoration scriptural. She said she 
thought wo must bring to the interpretation of the Scriptures 
a very liberal notion of the houefieeneo of the Deity to find the 
doctrine there. 

February VMh. ** - I dined with the Colliers, and in the even* 
ing went to Drury Lane with Jane ("oilier and Miss launh, to 
see “A New Wav to pay Old Debts,” a very spirited comedy 
by Massinger. Kean’s Sir Giles Overreach is a very fine piece 
of acting indeed. His rage at the discovery of the fraud in the 
marriage of his daughter is wrought up to a wonderful height, 
and becomes almost too tragical. On the contrary, Mmuleu, 
who also plays admirably the part of a knavish confidant, is 
infinitely comical, and in one or two instances ho played too 
well, for he disturbed the impression which Kean was to raise 
by the equally strong effect or his own acting. Oxberry played 
Greedy, the hungry magistrate, pleasantly, and Harley was 
thought to perform Wellborn well *, but he displeases mo in 
this, that ho seems to have no keeping. Sometimes he re¬ 
minds one of Banister, sometimes Lewis; so that at last he 
is neither a character nor himself. Mrs. Glover was agreeable 
in playing Lady Allworth. t 

February loth. ■— A curious argument cm the law of Primo¬ 
geniture. It was used by my friend Pattisson, and is a scrip¬ 
tural one. In the parable of the Prodigal Bon, the father says 
to his dissatisfied elder son, “ Bon, all that I have is thine," 
which is a recognition of the right in the firet-bom, 

February Bfith. ■— At eight t went to Rough’s, whore I met 
Kean, —-1 should say to m him, not to hear him; for he 
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8Caj ^’ c ©ljr spoke. I should hardly have known him. He has 
a fine eye, but his features were relaxed, as if he had 
un. cle x-g. one great fatigue. When he smiles, his look is rather 
+v! 115S ^ 1 ~^i^ed than natural. He is but a small man, and from 
the gentleness of his manners no one "would anticipate the 
a-ctox* who excels in bursts of passion. 

10th. — (On Circuit at Bedford.) I was a little scan¬ 
dalized by the observation of the clerk of a prosecutor’s so- 
bcitor, i n a case, in which I was engaged for the prosecution, 
tn.fi/fc -fclxere was little evidence against one of the defendants, 

• difi/t, in fact, he had not been very active in the riots, 
~~ t>mfc He was a sarcastic fellow, and they wished to punish 
him. Toy putting him to the expense of a defence without any 
c x ip © ©tot ion of convicting him ! 

6th. — I rode to London by the old Cambridge coach, 
from ten to four. 

Soon after I arrived I met Miss Lamb by accident, and in 
coxxsecjxience took tea with her and Charles. I found Coleridge 
an.cl Morgan at their house. Coleridge had been ill, but he was 
tlioxx, a.s before, loquacious, and in his loquacity mystically elo- 
qvieixt. He is endeavoring to bring a tragedy on the stage, in 
which. lie is not likely, I fear, to succeed ; and ho is printing 
two volumes of Miscellanies, including a republication of his 
poems. But he is printing without a publisher! He read me 
bo me metaphysical passages, which will be laughed at by nine 
oi-Vfc of -ten readers; but I am told he has written popularly, and 
ahoixt Himself. Morgan is looking very pale, — rather unhappy 
til5X0 ill. He attends Coleridge with his unexampled assiduity 
nod kindness. 

21st. — After dining I rode to Wattisfield by the day- 
conch. I reached my uncle Crabb’s by tea-time, and had an 
agreeable evening with him and Mrs. Crabb. I was pleased to 
revive some impressions which years have rendered inter¬ 
esting* 1 . 

-A.joril 22d. — This was an indolent day, but far from an un- 
pleasant one. I sat with Mr. and Mrs. Crabb a great part of 
tlx© morning, and afterwards walked -with Mr. Crabb, who was 
oo horseback, through the street to Hill Green Farm. On the 
rood family anecdotes and village narratives, suggested by the 
ohj ects in view, rendered the walk agreeable to us both. Mr. 
Ox-oloTo is arrived at an age when it is a prime pleasure to relate 
tlx© history of his early years ; aud I am always an interested 
listener on such occasions. I am never tired by personal 
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talk.* The half-literary conversation of half-learned people, 
the commonplaces of politics and religious dispute, are to me 
intolerable ; but the passions of men excited by their genuine 
and immediate personal interest always gain my sympathy, or 
sympathy is supplied .by the observations they suggest. And 
in such conversations there is more truth and originality and 
variety than in the others, in which, particularly in religious 
conversations, there is a mixture of either Pharisaical impos¬ 
ture or imperfect self-deception. Men on such occasions talk 
to convince themselves, not because they have feelings they 
must give vent to. 

April 27th. — (At Cambridge.) I walked to the coffee-room 
and read there the beginning of the trial of Wilson, Bruce, and 
Hutchinson, for concealing Lavalette. In the examination of 
Sir R Wilson, previous to the trial, he gave one answer which 
equals anything ever said by an accused person so examined. 
He was asked, “ Were you applied to, to assist in concealing 
Lavalette %" — “I was.” — “ Who'appliedto you 1 ” — “Iwas 
bom and educated in a country in which the social virtues are 
considered as public virtues, and I have not trained my mem¬ 
ory to a breach of friendship and confidence.” 

I dined in the Hall. Each mess of four was allowed an ex¬ 
tra bottle of wine and a goose, in honor of the marriage of the 
Princess Charlotte of Wales and the Prince of Saxe-Cobuxg, 
which took place this evening. 

May 4th. —I rode to Bury on the outside of the “ Day ” 

coach from six to three.Between nine and ten we were 

alarmed by the intelligence that a fire had broken out. ' I ran 
out, fearing it was at one of the Mr. Bucks; but it was at a 
great distance. Many people were on the road, most of whom 
were laughing, and seemingly enjoying the fire. This was the 
fifth or sixth fire that had taken place within-a week or two, 
and there could be no doubt it was an act of arson. These 
very alarming outrages began some time since, and the pretence 
was the existence of threshing-machines. The farmers in the 
neighborhood have surrendered them up, and exposed them 
broken on the high-road. Besides, the want of work by the 
poor, and the diminished price of labor, have roused a danger¬ 
ous spirit in the common people, — when roused, the most 
formidable of enemies. 

* It was otherwise with his Mend. Wordsworth:— 

“ I am not one who much or oft delight 
To season my fireside with personal talk.” 

Sonnets entitled “ Personal Talk.” Vol. IV. p. 200. 
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May 28th. — Called on Godwin. He was lately with. 
Wordsworth, and, after spending a night at his house, seems 
to have left him with feelings of strong political difference ; 
and it was this alone, I believe, which kept them aloof from 
each other. I have learned to bear with the intolerance of 
others when I understand it. While Buonaparte threatened 
Europe with his all-embracing military despotism, I felt that all 
other causes of anxiety and fear were insignificant, and I was 
content to forget the natural tendencies of the regular govern¬ 
ments to absolute power, of the people in those states to cor¬ 
ruption, and of Roman Catholicism to a stupid and degrading 
religious bigotry. In spite of these tendencies, Europe was 
rising morally and intellectually, when the French Revolution, 
after promising to advance the world rapidly iu. its progress 
towards perfection, suddenly, by the woful turn it took, threw 
the age back in its expectations, almost in its wishes, till at 
last, from alarm and anxiety, even zealous reformers were glad 
to compromise the cause of liberty, and purchase national in¬ 
dependence and political liberty at the expense of civil liberty 
in France, Italy, &c. Most intensely did I rejoice at the 
counter-Revolution. I had also rejoiced, when a boy, at the 
Revolution, and I am ashamed of neither sentiment. And I 
shall not be* ashamed, though the Bourbon government should 
be as vile as any which France was cursed with under the ances¬ 
tors of Louis XVIII., and though the promises of liberty given 
to the Germans by their sovereigns should all be broken, and 
though Italy and Spain should relapse into the deepest horrors 
of Papal superstition. To rejoice in immediate good is per¬ 
mitted to us. The immediate alone is within our scope of 
action and observation. But now that the old system is re¬ 
stored, with it the old cares and apprehensions revive also. 
And I am sorry that Wordsworth cannot change with the 
times. He ought, I think, now to exhort our government to 
economy, and to represent the dangers of a thoughtless return 
to all that was in existence twenty-five years ago. Of the in¬ 
tegrity of Wordsworth I have no doubt, and of his genius I 
have an unbounded admiration; but I doubt the discretion 
and wisdom of his latest political writings. 

June 12th. — Flaxman spoke about West. I related the an¬ 
ecdote in his Life * of his first seeing the Apollo, and comparing 

* The Life and Studies of Benjamin West, Esq., President of the Boval 
Academy of London, prior to his Arrival in England, compiled from Materials 
furnished hy Himself.” By John Galt. London, 1816. This book was pub- 
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it to a Mohawk warrior. Flaxman laughed, and said it was 
the criticism of one almost as great a savage ; for though there 
might be a coarse similarity in the attitude, Apollo having 
shot an arrow, yet the figure of the Mohawk must have been 
altogether unlike that of the god. This anecdote Flaxman 
says he heard West relate more than twenty years ago, in a 
discourse delivered as President of the Academy. The an¬ 
ecdotes of West’s first drawing before he had seen a picture 
Flaxman considers as fabulous. 

June Ujth. — Manning, after breakfasting with me, accom¬ 
panied me to the Italian pictures.* The gratification was not 
less than before. The admirable “ Ecce Homo ” of Guido in 
particular delighted me, and also Murillo’s “ Marriage at 
Cana.” Amyot joined me there. Also I met Flaxman, and 
with him was Martin Shee, whom I chatted with. Shee was 
strong in his censure of allegory, and incidentally adverted to 
a lady who reproached him with being unable to relish a cer¬ 
tain poet because he wanted piety. The lady and poet, it ap¬ 
peared, were Lady Beaumont and Wordsworth. Both Flaxman 
and Shee defended the conceit in the picture of the “ Holy 
Family in the Stable,” in which the light issues from the 
child; and Flaxman quoted in its justification the expression 
of the Scriptures, that Christ came as a light, &c. 

June 23 d. — I dined at Mr. Butt’s. I had intended to sleep 
there; but as Mr. Ru'tt goes early to bed, I preferred a late 
walk home, from half past ten to twelve. And I enjoyed the 
walk, though the evening was not very fine. I met a tipsy 
man, whom I chatted with, and as he was a laborer of the low¬ 
est class, but seemingly of a quiet mind, I was glad to meet 
with so fair a specimen of mob feeling. He praised Sir Francis 

lished during the painter’s life. A Second Part, relating to his life and studies 
after his arrival in England, appeared just after his death in 1820, most of it 
having been printed during his last illness. The anecdote referred to will be 
found in the First Part, p. 106. 

* At the British Institution, previously Boydell’s Shakespeare Gallery, iu 
Pall Mall, and within the last few months destroyed. This Exhibition, opened 
in May, 1810, was the first collection which the directors had formed of Italian 
• and Spanish paintings. The “ Ecce Homo ” by Guido, mentioned in the text, 
was probably the one (No. 33 of the Catalogue) from Stratton, belonging to Sir 
T. Baring. A second “ Ecce Homo,” No. 55, then belonging to Mr. West, and 
afterwards bequeathed by the poet Rogers to the National Gallery, would have 
been too painful in treatment to have elicited the expression used above. Mu¬ 
rillo’s “Marriage at Cana,” No. 10 of the Catalogue, then belonged to Mr. G. 
Hibbert. It had formerly been in tbe Julienne, Presle, and Robit Collections. 
It is now at Tottenham Park, Wilts, the’property of the Marquis of Ailesburv. 
The “ Holy Family in the Stable ” was the “ Adoration of the Magi,” either 
No. 22, the fine Paul Veronese, trotn the Grozat Collection, or 115, the Carlo 
Dole!, belonging respectively to the Earl of Aberdeen and to Earl Cowper. 
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Burdett as the people’s friend and only good man in -the king¬ 
dom ; yet he did not seem to think flogging either sailors or 
soldiers a very bad thing. He had been assisting in building 
the new Tothill Fields Prison, and said he would rather be 
hanged than imprisoned there seven years. He was somewhat 
mysterious on this head. He said he would never sing, " Brit¬ 
ons never shall be Slaves," for Britons are all slaves. Yet he 
wished for war, because there would be work for the poor. If 
this be the general feeling of the lower classes, the public peace 
can only be preserved by a vigilant police and severe laws. 

July Jjth. — I dined with Walter. A small party. Dr. 
Stoddart, Sterling, Sydenham, &c. The dinner was small but 
of the first quality, — turbot, turtle, and venison, fowls and 
ham ; wines, champagne, and claret. Sydenham was once re¬ 
puted to be “ Yet us," but his conversation is only intelligent 
and anecdotic and gentlemanly; he is neither logical, nor sar¬ 
castic, nor pointedly acute. He is therefore certainly not 
“Vetus.” He is a partisan of the Wellesleys, having been 
with the Duke in India. Sterling is a sensible man. They 
were all unfavorable to the actual ministry, and their fall 
within six months was very confidently announced. 

July 6th. —I took tea with Mrs. Barbauld, and played chess 

with her till late. Miss FI-was there, and delighted at the 

expectation of hearing a song composed by her sung at Covent 
Garden. When, however, I mentioned this to her brother, in 
a jocular manner, he made no answer, and seemed almost of¬ 
fended. Sometimes I regret a want of sensibility in my nature, 
but when such cases of perverted intensity of feelingare brought 
to my observation, I rejoice at my neutral apathetic character, 
as better than the more sanguine and choleric temperament, 
which is so dangerous at the same time that it is so popular 
and respectable. The older I grow, the more I am satisfied, 
on prudential grounds, with the constitution of my sensitive 
nature. I am persuaded that there are very few persons who 
suffer so little pain of all kinds as I do j and if the absence of 
vice be the beginning of virtue, so the absence of suffering is 
the beginning of enjoyment. I must confess, however, that I 
think my own nature an object of felicitation rather than ap¬ 
plause. 

July -lSth. — An unsettled morning. My print of Leonardo 
da Yinci’s " Vierge aux Rochers ” was brought home framed. I 
took it to Miss Lamb as a present. She was much pleased with 
it, and so was Lamb, and I lost much of the morning in chat- 
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ting with.‘Miss Lamb. I dined at the Colliers’. After dinner 
I went to Lamb’s and took tea with him. White of the India 
House was thore. We played three rubbers of whist. Lamb 
was in great good-humor, delightod like a child with his pres¬ 
ent ; but I am to chango tho frame for him, as all his other 
frames are black. How Lamb confirms the romark of tho chilcb 
likeness of gonius! 

Sunday, lljh. —I walked to Lecher, and ho accompanied 
me to Gilman’s, an apothooary at Ilighgato, with whom Cole¬ 
ridge is now staying. And he sooms to have profited already 
by tho abstinonco from opium, &o., for I novor saw him look 
so well. Ho talked vory sensibly, but loss eloquently and vo- 
homently than usual. ’ Ho askod mo to lend him some books, 
&o., and related a history of tho groat injustice done him in 
the reports ciroulatod about his losing books. And certainly I 
ought not to join in the roproaoh, for he gave me to-day Kant’s 
works, three vols., miscellaneous. Goleridgo talked about 
Gootho’s work on tho theory of colors, and said he had some 
years back discovered tho same theory, and would certainly 
havo roduood it to form, and published it, had not Southey 
diverted his attention from such studies to poetry. On my 
mentioning that I had heard that an English work had boon 
published lately, developing the same systom, Goleridgo an¬ 
swered, with groat na'ivetS, that ho was very freo in communi¬ 
cating his thoughts on tho subject wherever he wont, and 
among literary pooplo. 

July 18th. — The day was showery, but not very unpleasant. 
I read and finished Goothe’s first No. “ Uebcr Kunst,” &c., 
giving an account of the works of art to bo met with on tho 
Rhine. It is principally remarkable as evincing tho groat 
poet’s generous and disinterested zeal for the arts. Ho seems 
to rejoice as cordially in whatever can promote the intellectual 

prosperity of his country as in the success of his own great 

masterpieces of art. , His account of the early painting dis¬ 
covered at Cologne, and of the discovered design of tho 
Cathedral, is very interesting indoed. I also read “ Dos 
Epimeuides Erwaohen,” a kind of mask. It is an allegory, and 
of oourso has no great pretensions; but there are fine moral 
and didactic lines in very beautiful diotion. 

July 23d. — (At Bury.) This day was spent in court from 
ten to half past five. It was occupied in the trial of several 
sets of rioters, the defence of whom Leooh brought me. I was 
better pleased with myself than yesterday, and 1 succeeded m 
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getting off some individuals who would otherwise have been 
convicted. In the trial of fifteen Stoke rioters, who broke a 
threshing-machine, I made rather a long speech, but with little 
effect. All were convicted but two, against whom no evidence 
was brought. I urged that the evidence of mere presence 
against four others was not sufficient to convict them ; and had 
not the jury been very stupid, and the foreman quite incompe¬ 
tent, there would have been an acquittal. 

On the trial of five rioters at Clare, I submitted to the con¬ 
viction of four. One was acquitted. 

On the trial of six rioters at Hunden, three were convicted, 
for they were proved to have taken an active share in destroy¬ 
ing the threshing-machine. Alderson, who conducted all the 
prosecutions, consented to acquit one, and two others were ac¬ 
quitted because the one witness who swore to more than 
mere presence was contradicted by two witnesses I called, 
though the contradiction was not of the most pleasing 
kind. 

We adjourned at half past five. One trial for a conspiracy 
took place, in which I had no concern, and it was the only con¬ 
tested matter in which I was not employed, — a very gratifying 
and promising circumstance. 

July 24th. — I was in court from ten o’clock to three. The 
Rattlesden rioters, thirty in number, were tried. All were 
convicted except four, whom Alderson consented to discharge, 
and one who proved that he was compelled to join the rioters. 
Morgan, a fine, high-spirited old man of near seventy, who 
alone ventured among the mob, defying them without receiving 
any injury and by his courage gaining universal respect, de¬ 
posed with such particularity to every one of the rioters, that 
it was in vain to make any defence. I made some general 
observations in behalf of the prisoners, and the Bench, 
having sentenced one to two years’ imprisonment, and others 
to one year and six months’ imprisonment, dismissed the 
greater number on their finding security for their good be¬ 
havior. 

• August Sd. — (Bedford.) An agreeable day, being relieved 
from the burdensome society of the circuit. I breakfasted 
with Mr. Green, and about ten, Swabey and Jameson accom¬ 
panied me to the village of Cardingtou. Here we looked over 
the parish church, in which is erected a beautiful monument 
by Bacon in memory of the elder Whitbread. Two female 
figures in alto and basso relief are supporting a dying figure. 
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The church has o'ther monuments of less elaborate workman¬ 
ship, and is throughout an interesting village church, very neat 
and handsome without finery. 

Jameson and I then looked into the garden of Captain 
Waldegrave, remarkable as having been planted by the cele¬ 
brated John Howard, who lived here before he undertook the 
voyages which rendered his life and his death memorable. An 
old man, Howard’s gardener, aged eighty-six, showed us the 
grotto left in the condition in which it was when Howard lived 
there. The garden is chiefly interesting from the recollections 
which it introduces of the very excellent man who resided 
on the spot, and in which should be placed, as the most sig¬ 
nificant and desirable memorial, some representation of his 
person. The village is very pretty. Howard’s family are 
buried in the church, and there is a small tablet to his mem¬ 
ory : “ John Howard, died at Cherson, in Russian Tartary. 
January 20, 1790.” 

July 19th. —(Ipswich.) I rose at six, and enjoyed a leis¬ 
urely walk to Playford, at four miles’ distance, over a very 
agreeable country, well cultivated and diversified by gentle 
hills. Playford Hall stands in a valley. It consists of one 
half of an ancient hall of considerable antiquity, which had 
originally consisted of a regular three-sided edifice, a row of 
columns having filled the fourth side of the square. There is 
a moated ditch round the building, and by stopping the issue 
of water, which‘enters by a never-failing, though small stream, 
the ditch may be filled at any time. The mansion is of 
brick, and the walls are very thick indeed. Some ancient 
chimneys, and some large windows with stone frames of good 
thickness, show the former splendor of the residence. Lord 
Bristol is the owner of the estate, to which belongs four or fivo 
hundred acres, and which Mr. Clarkson now has on a twenty- 
one years’ lease. Mr. Clarkson, on my arrival, showed me 
about the garden ; and after I had breakfasted, Mrs. Clarkson 
came down, and I spent a long morning very agreeably with 
her. We walked to the parish church, up and down the 
valley, round the fields, &c., and I readily sympathized with 
Mrs. Clarkson in the pleasure with which she expatiated on the 
comforts of the situation, and in the hope of their continued 
residence there. 

Rem* — To this place Mr. Clarkson retired after the great 
work — the only work he projected, viz. the abolition of the 


* Written in 1861. 
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slave-trade — was effected; not anticipating that slavery itself 
would be abolished by our government in his day. This, how¬ 
ever, would hardly have taken place had it not been for his ex¬ 
ertions to accomplish the first step. 

When the present extent of the evil is adverted to, as it fre¬ 
quently is, ungenerously, in order .to lessen the merit of the 
abolitionists, it is ■ always forgotten that if, on the revival of 
commerce after the peace of 1813, and the revival of the spirit 
of colonization by the European powers, the slave-trade had 
still been the practice of Europe, it would have increased ten¬ 
fold. All Australia, New Zealand, and every part of the New 
World, would have been peopled by Africans, purchased or stolen 
by English, Dutch, and French traders. 

Avgust 29th. — At half past eight I mounted the Oxford 
stage, at the corner of Chancery Lane, on a tour, intended to 
embrace the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Next day I met with two gentlemen, with whose appearance 
and manner I was at once struck and pleased, and with whom 
I became almost immediately acquainted. The name of one 
is Torlonia, a young Italian (about twenty), and of the other 
Mr. Walter, his tutor, about twenty-eight. 

September 1st. — Strolling into the old church * at Manches- 
. ter, I heard a strange noise, which I should elsewhere have 
mistaken for the bleating of lambs. Going to the spot, a 
distant aisle, I found two rows of women standing in files, each 
with a babe in her arms. The minister went down the line, 
sprinkling each infant as he went. I suppose 'the efficiency of 
the sprinkling — I mean the fact that the water did touch — 
was evidenced by a distinct squeal from each. Words were 
muttered by the priest on his course, but one prayer served 
for all. This I thought to be a christening by wholesale ; and 
I could not repress the irreverent thought that, being in the. 
metropolis of manufactures, the aid of steam or machinery 
might be called in. I was told that on Sunday evenings the 
ceremony is repeated. Necessity is the only apology for so 
irreverent a performance of a religious rite. How the essence of 
religion is sacrificed to these formalities of the Establishment! 

September 2d. — (At Preston.) My companions were glad 
to look into the Catholic chapel, which is spacious and neat. 
Mr. Walter purchased here a pamphlet, which afforded me 
some amusement. It is a narrative extracted from Luther’s 

* Then, I believe, the only parochial church of the town, and now raised to 
the rank of a cathedral. — H. 0. R. 
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writings, of the dialogue related by Luther himself to have 
been carried on between him and the Devil, who, Luther do- 
dares, was the first who pointed out to him the absurdity and 
evil of private num, Of course, it is strongly pressed upon 
the pious reader tluit oven Luther himself confesses that the 
Father of Lies was the author of the Reformation ; and a pret¬ 
ty good story is made out for the Gatholio. 

September 5th. -- (Amblesido.) This was one of the most 
delightful days of my journey ; but it is not easy to describe 

the gratification arising partly from the tuwiety of most excel¬ 

lent persons, and partly from beautiful Hennery. Mr. Walter 
expressed so strong a desire to see Wordsworth, that t resolved 
to tako him with mo cm a call. After breakfast wo walked to 
liydal, every turn presenting now laiauty. The constantly 
changing position of the screen of hill produced a great vari¬ 
ety of fine objects, of which the high and narrow jsucs into Ry- 
dal Water is tire grandest. In this valley, to the right, stands 
a spacious houses the sent of the Flemings, and near it, in a 
liner situation, the house of Wordsworth. Wo mot him in the 
road Indore the house. His salutation was most cordial. Mr, 
Walter’s plans were very soon overthrown by the conversation 
of the poet in such a spot, lie at once agreed to protract his 
stay among the lakes, and to »]wnd the day at Grasmere. 
Torlonia was placed on a pony, which was a wild mountaineer, 
and, though it could not unhorse him, ran away with him 
twice. From a hillock Wordsworth jointed out several houses 
in Grasmere in which ho had lived.* 

During the day I took an opportunity of railing on Do Quin- 
oey, my Temple Hall acquaintance. Ho has been very much 
an invalid, and his appearance Itespoke ill health. 

Our evening was spent at Wordsworth's. Mr. Tillbrook of 
Cambridge, formerly Thomas Clarkson’s tutor,t was there. The 
conversation was general, but highly interesting. The evening 
was very fine, and we for the first time peroeivud all the beau¬ 
ties (glories they might be called) of liydal Mount It is so 
situated as to afford from the windows of both sitting rooms a 
direct view of the valley, with the head of Windermere at its 
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The house, too, is convenient and large enough for a family 
man. And it was a serious gratification to behold so great and 
so good a man as Wordsworth in the bosom of his family en¬ 
joying those comforts which are apparent to the eye. He has 
two sons and a daughter surviving. They appear to be amia¬ 
ble children. And, adding to these external blessings the mind 
of the man, he may justly be considered as one of the most 
enviable of mankind. The injustice of the public towards him, 
in regard to the appreciation of his works, he is sensible of. 
But he is aware that, though the great body of readers — the 
admirers of Lord Byron, for instance — cannot and ought not 
to be his admirers too, still he is not without his fame. And 
he has that expectation of posthumous renown which has 
cheered many a poet, who has had less legitimate claims to 
it, and whose expectations have not been disappointed. 

Mr. Walter sang some Scotch airs to Mr. Tillbrook’s flute, 
and we did not leave Rydal Mount till late. My companions 
declare it will be to them a memorable evening. 

Just as we were going to bed De Quincey called on me. He 
was in much better spirits than when I saw him in the morn¬ 
ing and expressed a wish to walk with me about the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

September 8th. —I returned to Kendal, partly to accommo¬ 
date my friends, who were pledged to omit no opportunity of 
hearing Sunday mass. I went to the Catholic chapel; and as 
' I stood up while others were kneeling, I found my coat tugged 
at violently. This was occasioned by a combination of Roman 
Catholic and Italian zeal. The tug of recognition came from 
an Italian boy, a Piedmontese image-seller, whom we had met 
with before on the road, — a spirited lad, who refused a shil¬ 
ling Torlonia offered him, and said he had saved enough by 
selling images and other Italian articles to buy himself land in 
Savoy. I understood him to say £ 80 ; but that is probably a 
mistake. He had, however, been several years in England. 

September 9th. — (Keswick.) We were gratified by receiv¬ 
ing an invitation to take tea with the Poet Laureate. This 
was given to our whole party, and our dinner was, in conse¬ 
quence, shortened. I had a small room on a second floor, 
from the windows of which I had a glimpse only of the fine 
mountain scenery, and could see a single house only amid gar¬ 
dens out of the town. The mountain was Skiddaw. The 
house was Southey’s. 

The laureate lives in a large house in a nurseryman’s 






grounds. It enjoys a panoramic view of the mountains; and 
as Southey spends so much of his time within doors, this lovely 
and extensive view supplies the place of travelling beyond his 
own premises. 

We spent a highly agreeable evening with Southey. Mr. 
Nash, Mr. Westall, Jun., several ladies, Miss Barker, Mrs. 
Southey, Mrs. Coleridge, and Mrs. Lovell, were of the party. 
The conversation was on various subjects. Southey’s library 
is richly stored with Spanish and Portuguese books. These he 
showed to my Catholic friends, withholding some which he 
thought might give them uneasiness. Looking at his books, 
he said, with great feeling, that he sometimes regarded them 
with pain, thinking what might hereafter become of them, — a 
pathetic allusion to the loss of his son. 

On Spanish politics he spoke freely. At the same time 
that he reproached Ferdinand with a want of generosity, he 
stated his conviction that he acted defensively . The liberals 
would have dethroned him at once, had they been permitted 
to carry into effect the new constitution. 

I found his opinions concerning the state and prospects of 
this country most gloomy. He considers the government 
seriously endangered by the writings of 'Cobbett, and still 
more by the Examiner. Jacobinism he deems more an object 
of terror than at the commencement of the French Be volu¬ 
tion, from the difficulties arising out of the financial embar¬ 
rassments. He says that he thinks thei'e will be a convulsion 
in three years ! 

I was more scandalized by his opinions concerning the press 
than by any other doctrine. He would have transportation the 
punishment for a seditious libel! ! ! I ought to add, however, 
that I am convinced Southey is an honest alarmist. I did not 
dispute any point with him. 

Hartley Coleridge is one of the strangest boys I ever saw.* 
He has the features of a foreign J ew, with starch and affected 
manners. He is a boy pedant, exceedingly formal, and, I 
should suppose, clever. 

Coleridge’s daughter has a face of great sweetness, f 

Derwent Coleridge I saw at Wordsworth’s. He is a hearty 
boy, with a good-natured expression. Of literature not much 
was said. Literature'is now Southey’s trade ; he is a manu- 

* Hartley Coleridge is the author of “Northern Worthies,” and numerous 
beautiful poems. -His life was written by his brother Derwent. 

f Afterwards Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge, the editor of many of her 
father’s works. 
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facturer, and his workshop is his study, — a very beautiful one 
certainly, but its beauty and the delightful environs, as well 
as his own celebrity, subject him to interruptions. His time is 
his wealth, and I shall therefore scrupulously abstain from steal¬ 
ing any portion of it. 

September 11th. —~1 left Torlonia and his tutor with feelings 
almost of friendship, certainly of respect and regard, and I 
look forward with pleasure to the continuance of our acquaint¬ 
ance. • * 

Rem* — The tutor was gentlemanly in his manners, and as 
liberal as a sincere Roman Catholic could be. The young man 
was reserved and well-bred, but already an artificial charac¬ 
ter, so that I was prepared for what I afterwards experienced 
from him.f 

September 10th .—After I had taken a cold dinner, Mr. 
Wordsworth came to me, and between three and four we set 
out for Cockermouth ; he on horseback, I on foot. We started 
in a heavy,shower, which thoroughly wetted me. The rain 
continued with but little intermission during a great part of 
the afternoon, and therefore the fine scenery in the immediate 
neighborhood of Keswick was entirely lost. The road, too, 
was so very bad, that all my attention was requisite to keep 
my shoes on my feet. I have no recollection of any village or 
of any scenery, except some pleasing views of the lake of Bas- 
senthwaite, and of Skiddaw, from which we seemed to recede 
so little, that even when we were near Cockermouth the moun¬ 
tain looked near to us. In the close and interesting conversa¬ 
tion we kept up, Mr. Wordsworth was not quite attentive to 
the road, and we lost our way. A boy, however, who guided 
us through some terribly dirty lanes, put us right. By this 
time it was become dark, and it was late before we reached the 
Globe at Cocker-mouth. 

If this were the place, and if my memory were good, I 
could enrich my journal by retailing Wordsworth’s conversa¬ 
tion. He is an eloquent speaker, and he talked upon his own 
art, and his own workfe, very feelingly and very profoundly; 
but I cannot venture to state more than a few intelligible re¬ 
sults, for I own that much of what he said was above my com¬ 
prehension. 

He stated, what I had before taken for granted, that most 
of his lyrical ballads were founded on some incident he had 

* Written in 1861. 

1 See a future chapter in reference to H. C. R.’s residence in Rome. 
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witnessed or heard of. He mentioned the origin of several 
poems. 

“ Lucy Gray,” * that tender and pathetic narrative of a 
child mysteriously lost on a common, was occasioned by the 
death of a child who foil into tho lock of a canal. IHh object 
was to exhibit poetically entire solitude, and ho represents tho 
child as observing tho day-moon, which no town or village girl 
would oven notice. 

Tho “ Loech-(latheror”t ho did actually meet near Grasmere, 
except that he gave to his poetic character powers of mind 
which his original did not possess. 

The fable of “ Tho Oak and the Broom ” $ proceeded fVom 
his beholding a rose in just such a situation as he described tho 
broom to bo in. Perhaps, however, ajl poets have had thoir 
works suggested in like manner. What 1 wish I could venture 
to state after Wordsworth is his conception of the manner in 

which tho more fact is converted into poetry by the power of 

imagination. 

IIo represented, however, much as, unknown to ldm tine 
German philosophers have clone, that hy tho imagination the 
more fact is exhibited as connected with that infinity without 
which there is no poetry. 

He spoke of his tale of the dog, called “ Fidelity.” § He 
says he purposely made tho narrative as prosaic os possible, in 
order that no discredit might ho thrown on the truth of tho 
incident. In tho description at tho beginning, and in tho 
moral at tho cud, ho has alone indulged in a poetic vein j and 
these parts, ho thinks, ho has peculiarly succeeded in. 

Ho quoted some of tho latter poem, and also from “ The 
Kitten and the Falling Loaves,” || to show ho had connected 
even tho kitten with tho great, awful, and mysterious powers 
of nature. But neither now, nor in reading tho Preface to 
Wordsworth’s new edition of his poems, have I boon able to 
comprehend his ideas concerning poetic ihiagination, I have 
not boon able to raise my mind to the sulyect, further than 
this, that imagination is the faculty hy which the jmot con¬ 
ceives and produces—that is, images — individual forms, in 
which are embodied universal ideas or abstractions. This I do 
comprehend, and l find the most beautiful and striking illustra¬ 
tions of this faculty in tho works of Wordsworth himself. 

* Wordsworth'* “ Poetical Works." Vol, I. p, 186. 

t “ Resolution and Independence." Vol. II. p. 124. 

t voi. ir. p. 20. $ vol iv. p, 9 or. 

j| Vol. II. p. 61. r 
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The incomparable twelve lines, “ She dwelt among the un¬ 
trodden ways,”* ending, “The difference to me!” are finely 
imagined. They exhibit the powerful effect of the loss of a 
very obscure object upon one tenderly attached to it. The 
opposition between the apparent strength of the passion and 
the insignificance of the object is delightfully conceived, and the 
object itself well portrayed. 

September' 12th. — This was a day of rest, but of enjoyment 
also, though the amusement of the day was rather social than 
arising from the beauties of nature. 

I wrote some of my journal in bed. After my breakfast I 
accompanied Mr. Wordsworth, Mr. Hutton, and a Mr. Smith 
to look at some fields belonging to the late Mr. Wordsworth,! 
and which were to he sold by auction this evening. I may here 
mention a singular illustration of the maxim, “ A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country.” Mr. Hutton, a very 
gentlemanly and seemingly intelligent man, asked me, “ Is it 
true, — as I have heard reported, —that Mr. Wordsworth ever 
wrote verses 1 ” 

September 18th. — This morning I rose anxious to find the 
change of weather of which yesterday had afforded us a reason¬ 
able hope. For a time I was flattered by the expectation that 
summer would come at last, though out of season; but the 
clouds soon collected, and the day, to my great regret, though 
still not to the loss of my spirits of temper, proved one of the 
worst of my journey. , : 

I wrote in my journal till I was called to accompany Words¬ 
worth and Mr. Hutton. They were on horseback. The first 
part of our road, in which one lofty and precipitous rock is a 
noble object, lay to the right of the mountains in Lorton Vale, 
which we skirted at a distance. As we advanced the weather 
grew worse. We passed Lampleugh Cross, and when we came 
near the vale of Ennerdale, and were at the spot where the vale 
is specially beautiful and interesting, the mist was so thick as 
to obscure every object. Nothing was distinguishable. We 
crossed the bridge at Ennerdale, and there the road led us over 
Cold Fell. Cold and fell certainly were the day and the scene. 
It rained violently, so that it was with difficulty I could keep 
up my umbrella. The scene must be wild at any time. The 
only object I could discern was a sort of naked glen on our 

* “Resolutiou and Independence.’' Vol. I. p. 215. 

t Wordsworth’s eldest brother, Richard, who was Solicitor to the Commis¬ 
sioners of his Majesty’s Woods and Forests. 
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right; a secluded spot,, rendered lively, however, by a few 
farm-houses. As we descended the fell the weather cleared up, 
and I could discern an extensive line of the Irish Sea. And as 
we approached Calder Bridge we beheld the woods of Ponsonby, 
in which Calder Abbey stands, together with an interesting 
champaign scene of considerable extent. I ought not to omit 
that it was on this very Cold Fell that Mr. Wordsworth’s father 
lost his way, and spent a whole night. He was instantly taken 
ill, and never rose again from the attack. He died in a few 
weeks. 

The dreary walk had been relieved by long and interesting 
conversations, sometimes on subjects connected with the busi¬ 
ness arising out of the late Mr. Wordsworth’s will, and some¬ 
times on poetry. 

We had, too, at the close of the walk, a very great pleasure. 
We turned out of the road to look at the ruins of Calder Abbey. 
These ruins are of small extent, but they are very elegant in¬ 
deed. The remains of the centre arches of the Abbey are 
very perfect. The four grand arches, over which was the lan- 
thorn of the church, are entire. There are also some pillars, 
those of the north side of the nave, and one or two low Nor¬ 
man, doors, of great beauty. We inserted our names in a. 
book left in a small apartment, where are preserved some re¬ 
mains of sculpture and some Roman inscriptions. 

At half a mile distance is the inn at Calder Bridge, where 
we dined and took tea. Wordsworth was fatigued, and there¬ 
fore, after an hour’s chat, he took the Quarterly Review , and I 
took to my journal, which I completed at twelve o’clock. 

. I omitted to notice that I read yesterday Southey’s article 
on the Poor, in the last Quarterly Review , a very benevolently 
conceived and well-written article, abounding in excellent ideas, 
and proving that, though he may have changed his opinions 
concerning governments and demagogues, he retains all his 
original love of mankind, and the same zeal to promote the 
best interests of humanity. 

September lJfth. — (Ravenglass.) We left our very comfort¬ 
able inn, the Fleece at Calder Bridge, after breakfast. The 
day appeared to be decidedly bad, and I began to despair of 
enjoying any fine weather during my stay in the country. As 
I left the village, I doubly regretted going from a spot which 
I could through mist and rain discern to be a delicious retreat, 
more resembling the lovely, secluded retirements I have often 
seen in Wales, than anything I have met with on the present 
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journey. We had but seven miles to walk. We were now 
near the sea, with mountains on our left hand. We, however, 
went to see the' grounds of an Admiral Lutwidge, at Holm 
Kook; and, sending in a. message to the master of the house, 
he came out, and dryly gave the gardener permission to ac¬ 
company us over the garden. He eyed us closely, and his 
manner seemed that of a person who doubted whether we were 
entitled to the favor we asked. The grounds are pleasingly 
laid out. The Irt — to-day at least a rapid river—runs 
winding in a valley which has been planted on each side. 
From the heights of the grounds fine views may he seen on 
fine days. We went into a hot-house, and after admiring the 
rich clusters of grapes, were treated with a bunch of them. 

Having ascertained that we could cross the estuary of the 
Mite River, we came to Kavenglass hy the road next the sea, 
and found Mr. Hutton in attendance. 

I was both wet and dirty, and was glad, as' yesterday, to 
throw myself between the blankets of a bed and read the Quar¬ 
terly 'Review. A stranger joined ns at the dinner-table, and 
after dinner we took a stroll beyond the village. Near Kaven¬ 
glass, the Esk, the Irt, and the Mite flow into the sea; but the 
village itself lies more dismally than any place I ever saw on a 
sea-shore ; though I could hear the murmur of the sea, I could 
barely see it from a distance. Sand-hills are visible on each 
side in abundance. 

The place consists of a wretched street, and it has scarcely 
a decent house, so that it has not a single attraction or com¬ 
fort in bad weather. On a clear day, I understand, there are 
fine views from the adjacent hills. 

The auction—of some pieces of land —did not begin till we 
had taken tea. This is the custom in this country. Punch is 
•sent about while the bidding is going on, and it is usual for a 
man to go from one room to another, and report the bidding 
which is made in the rooms where the auctioneer is not. While 
I have been writing this page, I have continually heard the 
voice of this man. 

I have also been once down stairs, but the passage is crowded 
by low people, to whom an auction must be an extraordinary 
and remarkable occurrence in a place so secluded and remote 
as this, and who, besides, contrive to get access to the punch¬ 
bowl. I have been reading the article in the Quarterly Review 
about Madame la Roche Jacquelein, by Southey. It is very 
interesting, like the Edinburgh review of the same work, — a 
15* - 
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sufficiently from the bustle of the auction not to ho disturbed 
by it, yet the circumstances are not favorable to my being ab¬ 
sorbed by my book. 

I slept in a double-bedded room with Wordsworth. I went 
early to bed and read till ho came up stairs. 

September 15th. — On Hardknot Wordsworth and I parted, 
he to return to By dal, and I to Keswick. 

Hem* — Making Keswick my hcad-quarters, I made excur¬ 
sions to Borrowdale, which surpasses any vale I have seen in 
the North, to Wastdalo, to (Jrununock Water, and to Butter- 
mere ; during a part of the time the weather was favorable. 
At the last-named place, the landlady of the little inn, the suc¬ 
cessor to Mary of Bufctermoro, is a very sweet woman, — even 
genteel in person and manners. The Southeys and Words¬ 
worths all say that she is far superior to the celebrated Mary. 

September %M. — (Keswick.) Though X felt unwilling to 
quit this magnificent centre of attractions, yet my calculations 
last night convinced me that I ought to return. Half of ray 
time, and even more, is spent, and almost half ray money. 

Everything combines to render this the solstice of my excur¬ 

sion. 

Having breakfasted, I carried a book to Southey and took 
leave of the ladies. He insisted on accompanying mo, at least 
to the point whore the Thirlmoro Itotul, round the western 
side of the lake, turns off. I enjoyed the walk. Ho was both 
frank and cordial. We spoke freely on polities. I have no 
doubt of the perfect purity and integrity of his mind. I think 
that he is an alarmist, though what ho fears is a reasonable 
cause of alarm, viz. a bellim servile, stimulated bv the nress. 
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shows, judgments are perverted, and passions roused, by such 
writers as Cobbott and Hunt, and the war is in secret prepar¬ 
ing. This seems to Ive the idea uppermost in Southey’s mind, 
and which has carried him. very honestly further than j>orhup® 
he ought to bo carried in support of government. But he is 
still, and warmly, a friend to national education, and to the 
lower classes, and as humane as over he was. Ho has con¬ 
vinced me of the perfect exemption of his mind from all dis¬ 
honorable motives, in tho change which has taken place in bis 
practical politics and philosophy. 

We conversed also on literature, on Wordsworth and hie 
own works. He appreciates Wordsworth as he ought. Of hi« 
own works he thinks “ Don Roderick ” by far the best, though 
Wordsworth prefers, as I do, his “ Kohanuu” Neither of us 
spoke of his political poems. 

September 24th. (Amblesido.) I called on Wordsworth, 
who offered to accompany mo up Nab Sear, the lofty rocky 
foil immediately behind and hanging over his house. Tho 
ascent was laborious, but the view from the summit was more 

interesting than any I had lx.'fore enjoyed from a mountain on 

this journey. 1 beheld Rydal Water from tho brow of tho 
mountain, and afterwards, under a favorable sun, though tho 
air was far from clear, 1 saw Windemere, with little interrup¬ 
tion, from the foot to tho head, Ksthwaito hike, Rlelhatn 
Tarn, a part of Gonuston Lake, a very extensive coast with th# 
estuary near Lancaster, &©., These pleasing objects com¬ 
pensated for the loss of the nobler views from Heiveliyn, which 
I might have had, had I not engaged to dine with Do Quineej 
to-day. 

Wordsworth conducted me over the fell, and loft me, near 
Do Quincoy’s house, a little after one. Ho was in bed, but 
rose on my arrival. I was gratified by the sight of a large 
collection of books, which I lounged over. Do Quineoy, about 
two, set out on a short excursion with me, which I did not 
so much enjoy as ho seemed to expect. Wo crossed tho awoot 
vale of Grasmere, and ascended tho foil on tho opposite comer 
of the valley to Kosdale Tam, The charm of this s|«it is tlm 
solemnity of the seelusion in whinh it li«n. in ini*. 


(do of lofty and gray rocks, which are wild and rugged, hut 
promote the repose suggested by tho motionless water. 

We returned to dinner at half post four, and in an hour 
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I took tea with Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth, and Miss Hutch¬ 
inson, and had four hours of conversation as varied and de¬ 
lightful as I over enjoyed; hut the detail ought not to be 
introduced into a narrativo like this. 

Wordsworth accompanied me on the road, and I parted from 
him under the impressions of thankfulness for personal atten¬ 
tions, in addition to tho high reverence I felt before for his 
character. I found Do Quinoey up, and chatted with him till 
past twelve. 

September —- This was a day of unexpected enjoyment. 

I lounged over books till past ton, when De Quinoey came 
down to hroakfast. It was not till past twelve wo commenced 
our walk, which had been marked out by Wordsworth. We 
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posite side of the lake, crossed by a mountain road into the 


would have been a sad one, having boon undertaken in a sea- 
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H. C. R. to Wordsworth. 

[No date.] 

My dear Sir, —■ T fear T must have appeared very ungrate¬ 
ful to you, and yet I do not reproach myself for rny silonco so 
much as I perhaps ought, for 1 am conscious how much you 
and your family, and everything connected with you, have 
dwelt on my mind since last September, and that I have not 
lost, and do not fear to lose, the most lively and gratifying 
recollection of your kindness and attentions. It is these 
alone that prevent my regretting tho selection of such an un- 
propitious summer for my tour. Did 1 once see a bright sun 
in Cumberland or Westmoreland 1 I very much doubt it. 

At last, however, tho sun, as if to show how much ho could 
do without any accompaniment whatever, made his appearance 
in the middle of a Lincolnshire wash, and l actuully walked 
several days with perfect contentment, though 1 had no other 
object to amuse mo. I was supported by that internal hilar¬ 
ity which f have more than once found an adequate cause of 
happiness. At some moments, I own,-I thought that there 
was an insulting spirit in the joyous vivacity and freshness 
with which some flat blotches of water, without even a shore, 
were curled by the breeze, and made alive and gaudy liy moor- 
fowl, small birds, and insects, while floating clouds scattered 
their shadows over the dullest of heaths. Or was all this to ad¬ 
monish and comfort a humble Suflblk-man, and show him how 
high the meanest of countries may be raised by sunshine, and 
how low tho most glorious may be depressed by the absence 
of it, or tho interference of a mere vapor 1 

November M — At ten o’clock I called on the Lambs. Bur¬ 
ney was there, and wo played a inihi ter, and afterwards Tab 
fourd stopped in. Wo hod a long chat together. 

We talked of puns, wit, <fee. Lamb has no respect for any 
wit which turns on a serious thought. lie positively declared 
that ho thought his joke about ray “ great first cause, least un¬ 
derstood,” a had one. On tho other hand, he said : “If you will 
quote any of my jokes, quote this, which is really a good one. 
Hume and his wife and several of their children were with me. 
Hume repeated the old saying, ‘ One fool makes many.’ ‘ Ay, 
Mr. Hume,’ said I, pointing to the company, ‘ you have a tint 
family.’ ” Neither Talfourd nor I could see tho excellence of 
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we all held to he capital. Lamb had written to Coleridge about 
ono of their old Christ’s Hospital masters, who had been a 
sevore disciplinarian, intimating that he hoped Coleridge had 
forgiven all injuries. Coleridge replied that he certainly had; 
bo hoped his soul was in heaven, and that when ho Went there 
bo was borne by a host of cherubs, all faoo and wing, and 
without anything to exoito his whipping propensities ! 

We talked of Hazlitt’s late ferocious attack on Coleridge, 
which Lamb thought fair enough, between the parties ; but he 
was half angry with Martin Burney for assorting that the praise 
was groater than the abuse. “ Nobody,” said Lamb, “ will care 
about or uudorstand tho ‘taking up the deep pauses of conver¬ 
sation between seraphs and cardinals,’ but the satire will be 
universally felt. Such an article is like saluting a man, ‘ Sir, 
you are the greatest man I ever saw,’ and then pulling him by 
the nose.” 

Sunday, — I breakfasted with Basil Montagu. Ar¬ 
riving before ho was ready to reooivo me, he put into my hands 
a sermon by South, on Man as the Image of God, perfect be¬ 
fore the Fall, — a most eloquent and profound display of the 
glories of man in an idealized condition, with, all his ftunUtios 

clarified, as it were, and free from the infirmities of sense. It 

is absurd to suppose this as the actual condition of Adam, for 

how could such a being err 1 But as a philosophical and ideal 
picture it is of superlative excollonco. In treating of tho in¬ 
tellect, I observed a wonderful similarity between South and 
Kant. I must and will read more of this very groat and by 
me hitherto unknown writer. 

I read at Montagu’s Coleridtre’s beautiful “ Fire. Famine. 
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to cry out, ‘ Almost thou persuadest me.’ ” I was myself par- 
ticularly pleased with the finale of the creed, — a triumphant 
flourish, as if the believer, having declared his faith, went away 
rejoicing. The transition and the pathetic movements in the 
Te Deum are, from the contrast, very impressive. 

Cargill was telling me the other day that in a letter written 
by Lord Byron to Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in his rattling 

way he wrote : “ Wordsworth, stupendous genius ! I)-d 

fool ! These poets run about their ponds though they can¬ 
not fish. I am told there is not one who can angle. D-d 

fools.” 

December 2d .—I dined at the Colliers’, and afterwards went to 
Drury Lane with Naylor, who had procured orders and a box 
for us. We saw “ The Iron Chest ”; a play of little merit, I 
think. The psychological interest is all the work of Godwin. 
Colman has added nothing that is excollent to “ Caleb Wil¬ 
liams.” The underplot is very insipid, and is hardly connected 
with, the main incident. But tho acting of Kean was very fine 
indeed. He has risen again in my esteem. His impassioned 
disclosure of the secret to Wilford, and his suppressed feelings 
during the examination of Wilford before the magistrates, were 
most excellent; though it is to be observed that tho acting of 
affected sensations, such as constrained passion under the mask 
of indifference, is an easy task. If the poet has well conceived 
the situation, the imagination of the spectator wonderfully 
helps the actor. I was at a distance, and yet enjoyed the per¬ 
formance. 

December 21st. — Called on Coleridge, and enjoyed his con¬ 
versation for an hour and a half. He looked ill, and, indeed, 
Mr. Gilman says he has been very ill. Coleridge has been able 
to work a great deal of late, and with success. The second 
and third Lay Sermons and his Poems, and Momoirs of his 
Life, &c., in two volumes, are to appear. Those oxertions have 
been top great, Mr. Gilman says. 

Coleridge talked easily and well, with less than his usual 
declamation. He explained, at our request, his idea of fancy, 
styling it memory without judgment, and of course not filling 
that place in a chart of the mind which imagination holds, and 
which in.his Lay Sermon he has admirably described.* Words¬ 
worth’s obscure discrimination botween fancy and imagination, 
in his last preface, is greatly illustrated by what Coleridge has 
here written. He read us some extracts from his now poems, 

* H. C. R. had probably in his mind “ Biographia Literarla,” V. I. pp. 81,82. 
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tfec., anrl spoko of his Gorman reading. He praises Steffens 
and complains of the Catholicism of Sohlegel and Tieck, <5ro. 

Ho montionod Hazlitt’s attack upon him with greater mod¬ 
eration than I expected. 

Rem.* — It was the day after this conversation with Coleridge, 
that I broke altogether with Uuzlitt, in consequence of an arti¬ 
cle in the Examiner^ manifestly written by .him, in which he 
abused Wordsworth for his writings in favor of the King. 

After I had cut Hozlitfc, Mary Lamb said to mo : “ You aro 
rich in friends. Wo cannot a (ford to cast off our fVienda be¬ 
cause they arc not all wo wish.” And I have hoard Lamb 
say : “ Hasditt does bad actions without being a bad man.” 

Rem.% — My fees during the year had risen from £321 15*. 
to £ 355 19 6. 

At the Spring Assizes wo had Baron Wood, a judge who was 
remarkable for his popular feelings. He was praised by some 
of our Radicals for being always against the Church and King. 
In one case he exhibited a very strong moral fooling, which 
perhaps betrayed him to an excess. He had a very honorable 
dislike to prosecutions or actions on the gamo laws, and this led 



sporting by B, and meant to call B to prove the ease against 
A. This was apparent, iudood avowed. But the Baron in- 
torposod, when the witness objected to answer a question that 
tended to convict himself. A squabble arising between the 
counsel, tho Baron said to the witness : “ 1 do not ask you 
whether you evor wont out sporting with the defendant, be¬ 
cause, if I did, you would very properly refuse to answer. 
But I ask jfou this : Except at a time when you might have 
been sporting with tho defendant, did you over see him 
sport 1 ” 

“ Cortainly not, my lord.” 

“Of course you did not.” 



• Written in 1861. 

t The Kxmnimr of December 24,1816, contains some contemptuous re¬ 
marks on Wordsworth’8 poetry, signed W. 

L Written in i860. 
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pleasure in recollecting that I at once foresaw that he would 
become a distinguished man. In my Diary I wrote : “ Our new 
junior, Mr. Rolfe, made his appearance. His manners are 
genteel ; his conversation easy and sensible. He is a very ac¬ 
ceptable companion, but I fear a dangerous rival.” And my 
brother asking me who the new man was, I said : “ I will ven¬ 
ture to predict that you will live to see that young man attain 
a higher rank than any one you ever saw upon the circuit.” It 
is true lie is not higher than Leblanc, who was also a puisne 
judge, but Leblanc was never Solicitor-General; nor, prob¬ 
ably, is Holfe yet at the. end of his. career. One day, when 
some one remarked, “ Christianity is part and parcel of the law 
of the land,” Rolfe said to me, “Were you ever employed to 
draw an indictment against a man for not loving his neighbor 
as himself?” 

Rolfe is, by -universal repute, if not the very best, at least 
one of the best judges on the Bench. He is one of the few with 
whom I have kept up an acquaintance.* 

I was advised to attend the Old Bailey Sessions, which I did 
several times this year; whether beyond this time or not I 
cannot tell, but I know that it never produced me a fee. And 
I should say I am glad it did not, except that my not being 
employed shows that I wanted both a certain kind of talent 
and a certain kind of reputation. I was once invited by the 
Sheriffs to dine with the Lord Mayor and the Judges. It was 
the practice to ask by turns two or three men, both at three" 
and five o’clock. I know not whether this is still done.f 
In the autumn of this year died Mrs. Thelwall, for whom I 
felt a very sincere respect. She was her husband’s good angel. 
Before sbe died he had become acquainted with a Miss Boyle, 
who came to him as a pupil to be qualified for the stage. She 
failed in that scheme, and ultimately became Thelwall’s wife, 
without any imputation on her character. She is still living 
with her son, and is a Roman Catholic. 

* Since writing the above, Baron Rolfe has verified my prediction more strik¬ 
ingly bv being created a peer, by the title of Lord Cranworth, and appointed a 
Vice-Chancellor. Soon after his appointment, he called on me, and I dined 
-with him. I related to Lady Cranworth the anecdote given above, of my con¬ 
versation with my brother, with which she was evidently pleased. Lady Cran¬ 
worth was the daughter of Mr. Carr, Solicitor to the Excise, whom I formerly 
•used to visit, and ought soon to find some mention of in my journals. Lord 
Cranworth continues to enjoy universal respect. — H. C. R., 1861 . 

Lord and Lady Cranworth continued their friendship for H. C. R. until his 
death. Lord Cranworth was twice Lord Chancellor, 
t It is. 

w 
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During this year my acquaintance with Hamond continued. 
X now bocame acquainted with his cousin Miller, the clergyman, 
and I for the first time visited his friend Pollock, now Lord 
Chief Baron. Hamond went to Frauco, having declined an 
offer by Sorgeant Rough, who would have taken him as his 
private secretary to Domerara. lie assigned as a reason that 
lie should be forced to live in the daily practice of insincerity, 
by subscribing himself tlio humble servant of those towards 
whom he felt no humility. 



and similar frolicsome antics. The play was a lively Spanish 
comedy. How I should have enjoyed her acting, if 1 had not 
rooollectod her motlior, I cannot tell. 



are a present from Mr. Aldobort. The Madonna diffuses a 


bringing iiitn tiio pen, from which Christian Froderieh M tiller took his engrav- 
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with. I hope it will bo my companion through life.* What 
a companion for a man in prison ! I road ut night a very 
ill written Gorman book about Raphael by ono Rraun,f but 
which will nevertheless assist mo in acquiring the knowledge 
about Raphael's works in general which 1 am anxious to 
possess. 



attomlod the Circuit as counsel. It was, bo said, forty yoara 
this spring since ho first attended the Circuit. “ At that 
time/' he said, “ there were three old Sergeants, Foster, 
Whitaker, and Sayor, They did husiness very ill, ho that 
Leblanc and I soon got into businosK, almost on our first 
coming.” Whitaker, in particular, ho spoke of as a man who 
know nothing of law, — merely loved lus joke, Foster did 
know law, but could not speak, lie spoke of Lobhuio in tertna 
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unrepealed in fa.pt, but rendered inoperative by the improved 
spirit of the age. Jameson prosecuted, and be was not suffi¬ 
ciently master of himself to give any effect or spirit to his case. 
In a hurried manner he stated the law and the facts. He proved 
the defendant’s non-attendance at church. Blosset made for 
Sir Montague . a good and impressive speech. Unluckily he 
had a good case on the facts, so that the most interesting 1 ques¬ 
tion as to the existence of the act itself was evaded. He proved 
that during many of the months there was no service in the 
church, it being shut up, and that the defendant was ill 
during the rest of the time ; so that on the merits he had a 
verdict. 

Rem,.* — Baron Graham was fidgety, and asked Sergeant 
Blosset whether the act was not repealed by the Toleration 
Act. “My client,” said the Sergeant, “ would rather be con¬ 
victed than thought to, be a Dissenter.” f It appeared that, 
to make assurance doubly sure, the Bishop’s chaplain was in 
court, with the Bishop’s written declaration that the defendant, 
if he had offended, was reconciled to the church. If this 
declaration were presented, after verdict and before judgment, 
no judgment could be entered up. A few years ago, Sir 
Edward Ryan being one of a commission to report on the 
penal laws in matters of religion, I mentioned this case to him, 
and it is noticed in the report. Parson Free was, after much 
litigation, and a great expense to the Bishop of London, de¬ 
prived of his living for immorality. His case illustrated the 
fact that, while bishops have, perhaps, too much power over 
curates, they have certainly too little over the holders of 
livings. 

- April5th .— (At Bury.) A Mr. P-, a Methodist preacher, 

called to consult with me on account of an interruption which 
took place while preaching at Woolpit. After this business 
subject had been discussed, we talked on religious matters, and 

I questioned Mr. P-concerning the Arminian notion about 

Grace. I could not quite comprehend Pascal’s letters on the 
doctrine of Grace mffisante and Grace ejfcace. Nor did Mr. 
p-relieve me from the difficulties entertained on the sub¬ 

ject. The Wesleyan Methodists, it seems, maintained that a 
measure of Grace is given to all men ; but since all men do not 

* Written in 1851. 

f The Toleration Act, 1 William and Mary, Chap. XVIII. Sec. 16, con¬ 
tinued the old penalties for non-attendance at Divine Service on the Lord’s 
unless for the sake of attending some place of worship to'whioh that Act 
gives toleration. 
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avail themseivea of this, I inquired why not. Mr. P-an¬ 

swered they were not disposed. On my asking what gave the 
disposition, he replied : “ God’s influence.” — “ That, then,” 
said I, “must be Grace.” — “Certainly.” — “Then it seems 
God gives a measure of grace to all men, and to some an addi¬ 
tional portion, without which the common measure is of no 
use ! ” He could not parry the blow. This common measure 
is a subterfuge, to escape the obvious objections to the Calvin- 
istic notion of election and reprobation, but nothing is gained 
by it. The difficulty is shoved off, not removed. 

April 10th. — (Witham.) I spent the forenoon with Mrs. 
Pattisson, reading to her Pope’s “ Ethical Epistles,” which 
were new to her, and which she enjoyed exceedingly. We had 
much to talk about besides. Sir Thomas Lawrence had given 
great delight to Mr. and Mrs. Pattisson, by informing them 
that the picture of the boys was at length gone, after a delay 
of six years, to the exhibition.* 

May 2d. — I went in the forenoon into R. R.,f Westminster. 
After my return I had a call from Robert Southey, the Laure¬ 
ate. I had a pleasant chat and a short walk with him. He 
spoke gayly of his “ Wat Tyler.” He understood thirty-six thou¬ 
sand copies had been printed, t He was not aware how popular 
he was when he came to town. He did not appear to feel any 
shame or regret at having written the piece at so early an age 
as twenty. He wrote the drama in three mornings, anno 1794. 
We spoke of his letter to W. Smith, § of which I thought and 
spoke favorably. I did not blame Southey, but commended 
him, for asserting the right of all men, who are wiser at forty 
than at twenty years of age, to act on such superiority of 
wisdom. “ I only wish,” I added, “ that you had not appeared 
to have forgotten some political truths you had been early im¬ 
pressed with. Had you said : ‘It is the people who want 
reform as well as the government/ instead of ‘ not the gov¬ 
ernment,’ I should have been content.” Southey answered : 
“ I spoke of the present time only. I am still a friend to Re¬ 
form.” 4 

* See ante, p. 220. t King’s Bench. 

% The original edition was published in 1794. The edition referred to is 
doubtless the one published by Sherwood, in 1817, “ with'a preface suitable to 
recent circumstances.” Against this edition Southey applied for an injunction, 
but Lord Eldon refused to grant it. the tendency of the work being mischiev¬ 
ous.— Lowndes’s “ Bibliographer’s Manual.” . 

§ This letter was a reply to remarks by W. Smith, in the House of Commons, 
on “ Wat Tyler,” and is intended as a vindication of the author’s right to 
change his opinions. 
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May 8th. — I went into the King’s Bench. There I heard 
the news which had set all Westminster Hall in motion. Gif¬ 
ford has boon appointed Solicitor-General.* Gifiord's father 
* was a Presbyterian grocer at Exeter. Ho was himself articled 
to an attorney, and was,never nt a university. Ho mm formerly 
a warm Burdettite i On tho other hand, 1 boliovo ho has long 
abandoned tho oonventiclo, mul has boon quiet on political sub¬ 
jects, if he has not changed his opinions. He is patronized by 
Gibbs. Both are natives of Kxotor. 

My only concern is that a man hitherto universally beloved 
should thus early in life bo in danger of making bankrupt of 
his conscience, which Lord Bacon says has been tho fate of bo 
many who have accepted tho offices of Attorney-General and 
Solioitor-Gonoral. 

May 17th . —- Another -uncomfortable forenoon. It was ren¬ 
dered interesting by tho arraignment of Wataon and three 
other men brought up to plead to a charge of high treason for 
the Spa Fields Riots.f Watson has a face much resembling 
Sergeant Coploy’s in profile. Tho other three men, Preston, 
Hooper, and Thistlethwaite, had ooimtonaaoei of an ordinary 
stamp. All of them, on being arraigned, spoke like men of 
firmness and with the air of public orators, — a sort otfarum- 
inng tone and manner. I was made melancholy by the sight 
of so many persons doomed probably to a violent death within 
a few weeks. Thoy did not require counsel to bo assigned them 
in court. Watson inquired whether they might speak for them¬ 
selves if thoy had counsel. Lord Kllonborough answered : 
“ You are not deprived of tho power of addressing the court by 
having counsel assigned you,” ~~ rather an ambiguous answer. 
On entering the court, the prisoners, who had been sqwimtad 
for some time, shook hands with each other in an affecting man¬ 
ner, their hands being below tho bar, and they seemed to do it 
as by stealth. All but Preston seemed unconcerned. 

There was a comic scene also exhibited. One Hone.i of 
Fleet Street, was brought up at his own suggestion. He, 

* Afterwards Lord Gifford, (ind Master of the Rolls. 

t In ISIS meetings wore hold hi Spa Fluids to petition the Prince In behalf 
of tho distressed manufacturing classes. The first mooting was held on the 15th 
November: thirty thousand persons wore said to ho present. After the second 
mooting, hold December 2d, what was called the Spa Fields riot took place; 
gunsmiths’ shops wore broken Into to procure arms. In one of the shops, a .Mr. 
Platt was seriously wounded. Tho rfot was quelled by the military, hut not 
before considerable damage had boon done. 

i The bookseller, whose trial by Lord Ellenborough wUJ he referred to here¬ 
after. 
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moved to be discharged on the ground of ill-treatment on his 
arrest. One ground of his motion was, that on the commit¬ 
ment it was said he had prayed an imparlance to next Term to 
plead. He put in an affidavit that he had done no such thing. 
Lord Ellenborough said that his refusal to plead was a construc¬ 
tive demand of time. He was again asked whether he would 
plead, and refused. He was remanded. Shepherd appeared*- 
for the first time as Attorney-General on this occasion. 

May 19th . — I devoted the forenoon to the Nashes. It boing 
the last day of Term, I felt no obligation to attend in court. I 
went into the British Museum. For the first time I saw there 
the Elgin Marbles. Mr. Nash, with his characteristic simpli¬ 
city, exclaimed, “ I would as soon go into a church pit! ” Indeed, 
how few are there who ought not to say so, if men ought ou 
such subjects to avow their want of feeling! It requires science 
and a habit of attention to subdue the first impression produced 
by the battered and mutilated condition in which most of these 
celebrated fragments remain. Of the workmanship I can under¬ 
stand nothing. The sentiment produced by the sight of such 
postlmmous discoveries is, however, very gratifying. 

May 26th. —After dining at the Colliers’ I walked to Newing¬ 
ton, and took tea with Mrs. Barbauld. I found that Dr. Aikin 
had been very seriously ill. Mrs. Barbauld herself retains her 
health and faculties, and is an interesting instance of a re¬ 
spected and happy old age. I played chess with her, and then 
■went to Becher late. 

Tuesday, 27th. — I spent the forenoon at home, and I made 
one or two calls. On Thelwall \ for, though I could not cor¬ 
dially congratulate him on a marriage to a girl scarcely twenty 
(he being perhaps sixty), yet I thought I might, without im¬ 
propriety, do an act of courtesy. I found him well, his bride 
but poorly. She looked more interesting as an invalid ; and as 
her manners were retiring she pleased me better than when I 
saw her as Miss Boyle, — a candidate for tho stage. 

June 9th .—The high-treason trials of Watson and others, 
for the Spa Fields transactions, began to-day. 

11th. — To-day Castle, the government informer, was ex¬ 
amined seven and a half hours by Gurney. 

12th. — This day I was again in court from past eight till 
near seven, excepting dinner-time. The principal interest to¬ 
day arose from the cross-examination of Castle by Wether ell,* 
from which it resulted that he had been guilty of uttering 

* Afterwards Sir Charles Wetlicrell, Attorney-General. 
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forged notes, and had, as King’s evidence, hanged o* ^ 
plice and transported another, though the latter 
He had been concerned in setting at liberty some l 4 *• 
cers, to which business he was recommended by a pert* 4 * 
visited in Tothill Fields Prison, and who has since bet** 1 . 
There were other things against him. So absolutely 1 
a witness I never heard of. It appeared, too, frtm* 
statement, that he was the principal actor in tbit* 
throughout. He was the plotter and contriver of 
overt acts, and the whole conspiracy was his. It also * 
that he was furnished with pocket-money by Mr. 

Bow Street office clerk ; and Mr. Stafford also gave lb* 
to send away his wife, who might have been a witne**# 1 
firm his testimony. This latter disgraceful fact, I 
doubt, weighed greatly with the jury. 

June 18th. — This day, like the preceding, I 
court, from a little after eight till near six; and I ^ 
no dinner, as Wetherell was speaking for the prisonin' 
Wctherell’s speech was vehement and irregular, and 
equal, with occasional bursts of eloquence that w&J* 
great effect. But the reasoning was very loose; »0 
sadly, and his boldness wanted discretion and propria 
kept on his legs five hours and a half; but my attonfci* 
not follow him throughout, and the latter half-bo U* 
away, for an interesting engagement forced me to 1* ! 
court before six o’clock. 

I dined at Mr. Green’s, Ho. 22 Lincoln’s Inn Field** 
ridge and Ludwig Tieck were of the party. It was an 
aud evening of very high pleasure indeed. 

Ludwig Tieck has not a prepossessing exterior, 
a shrewd clever face, but I should rather have thoUj 
an able man of the world than a romantic poet. II o v 
the greatest talker to-day ; indeed, the course of the* 
sation led others to give him information, but wlu*>t- 
say was sensible and judicious. Coleridge was not* 

* Joseph Henry Green, the eminent surgeon. He was the intimnt r* 
Coleridge. In 1818 he became associated with Sir Astley Cooper 
at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and was for many years Professor anti JU«»i 
Anatomy at the Royal Academy of Arts, both at Somerset Iltm • 
Trafalgar Square. Tn 1840 and 1847 he delivered the Hunterian omtl 
portrait hung over the chimney-piece in Coleridge's bedroom at Hifffcj 
I remember seeing it there when I went with my father to see th© m* 
Coleridge’s death. My father made an elaborate drawing of the 
was afterwards lithographed. J. H. Green died 1868, December 18, 
at Hadley, near Barnet. — G- S. 
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element. His German was not good, and his English was 
not free. He feared he should not he understood if he 
talked his best. His eloquence was, therefore, constrained. 

Tieck’s journey to England is undertaken with a view to 
the study of our old English dramatists, contemporaries of 
Shakespeare.* He incidentally gave opinions of our older 
poets more favorable than I expected. He estimates them 
highly, as it soems. 

June lJftk. — After a fortnight’s delay, I shall be able to 
say but little of these days, though they were in part highly 
interesting. To-day I spent almost entirely in court. It was 
the most interesting day of Watson’s trial. I heard Copley’s 
and Gifford’s speeches. Copley spoke with great effect, but 
with very little eloquence. Ho spolco for about two and a 
half hours, and sat down with universal approbation. Ho 
said nothing that was not to the purpose. Thero wore no idle 
or superfluous passages in his speech. Ho dwelt little on tho 
law, and that was not very good; but his analysis of the evi¬ 
dence of Castle against Watson was quito masterly. 

The young Solicitor-Gonoral followed him. Opinions woro 
divided about him. I boliovo envy at his recent appointment 
contributed to tho unfavorable judgments of some men. Ho 
certainly began too verbosoly, and dwolt • injudiciously on un¬ 
important points, but I thought him vory acute and able in 
the latter part of his speech. Yet both Gifford and Copley 
had less eloquence than Wetherell in the bettor parts of his 
speech. 

June 16th. — I allowed myself some relief from the trial 
this morning. I attended, at the auction mart, the salo of 
chambers No. 5 King’s Bench Walk, first floor, for a life and 
assignment. They sold for 1,355 guineas, and it would have 
cost me, to substitute my life for that of tho prosont cestui que. 
vie, more than £ 100 more ; so that I doclinod bidding, though 
the chambers are so good, and mino arc so bad, that I felt 
great reluctance at the inability to purchaso. 

When I went down to Westminster Hall, tho jury were out 

* Before this visit to England, Tieck had written “ Briofon ilber Shake¬ 
speare” (Letters about Shakespeare), in tho “ PootischoH Journal,” 1800, and 
various articles about him in tho “ Altonglischos Theatre," 1811 (Old-Etiglish 
Theatre). After tho visit lie published tho following works: “ Shakespeare's 
Vorschule " (Shakespeare’s Predecessors), 1828-20; notices of Shakespeare, in 
his “ Dramatische Blatter” (Dramatio Leaves), 1828; a novel called “Illohter- 
lebcn ” (Tho Life of a Poet), in which Shakespeare is introduced; a treatise on 
Shakespeare’s sonnets, 1826; and, in company with A. W. Solilegel, the famous 
German translation of Shakespeare, 1826-20. 

A'OL. X. 1G 
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of court deliberating on their verdict. The second time I 
went with the Naylors. We met many people in St. Martin’s 
Lane. Their silence led me to augur ill till a drunken fellow 
shouted out, “ England’s glory forever! ” We soon ascer¬ 
tained the fact that an acquittal had taken place. There were 
crowds in the street, but quite peaceable. At Westminster 
Hall, I saw old Combe, Barnes, &c. Every one was pleased, 
apparently. I afterwards met the mob round a hackney-coach 
in which Watson was. I called on Walter and on Collier, and 
I played chess late. 

June 18th. — I went to the King’s Bench. The three other 
indicted men were brought up and acquitted, no evidence being 
given against them. I came away early, and then went into 
the Middle Temple Garden to see the Waterloo Bridge proces¬ 
sion.* The sight was interesting. Vast crowds were visible 
on the bridge and near it, on the Surrey shore. Flags were 
hoisted over very pier, and guns discharged on the approach of 
the royal barges. Several of these barges, with a number of 
boats forming no part of the ceremony, and yet giving it in¬ 
terest, were on the Thames. These royal barges were rowed 
round a frigate’s boat, on which were flags and music. The 
great personages present, the Prince, Duke of Wellington, &c., 
ascended the bridge op the Surrey side, and crossed over; but 
this we could not see. 

I spent the evening in writing a dull review of Coleridge’s 
second Lay Sermon for the Critical Review .f 

Coleridge to H. C. R. 

June, 1817. 

My dear Robinson, — I shall never forgive you if you do 
not try to make some arrangement to bring Mr. L. Tieck and 
yourself up to Highgate very soon. The day, the dinner-hour, 
you may appoint yourself; but what I most wish would be, 
either that Mr. Tieck would come in the first stage, so as 
either to walk or to be driven in Mr. Gilman’s gig to Caen 
Wood, and its delicious groves and alleys (the finest in England, 
a grand cathedral aisle of giant lime-trees, Pope’s favorite com¬ 
position walk when with the old Earl, a brother rogue of yours 
in the law line), or else to come up to dinner, sleep here, and re¬ 
turn (if then return he must) in the afternoon four-o’clock stage 
the day after. I should be most happy to make him and that 

? °h<’ se subject for a picture, which was engraved. 

T I he Critical Review, June, 1817, p. 681. 
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admirable man, Mr. Frere, acquainted, their pursuits have been 
so similar; and to convince Mr. Tieck that he is the man 
among us in whom Taste at its maximum has vitalized itself 
into productive power, — Genius, you need only show him the 
incomparable translation annexed to Southey’s “ Cid ” (which, 
by the by, would perhaps give Mr. Tiock tho most favorable 
impression of Sonthoy’s own power); and I would finish tho 
work off by Mr. Froro’s “ Aristophanes.” In such goodness, 
too, as both my Mr. Frere (tho Eight Hon. J. H. Frere), and 
his brother Georgo (the lawyer in Brunswick Square), live, 
move, and have their being in, there is Genius . 

I have read two pages of “ Lalla Rookh,” or whatever it is 
called. Merciful Heaven! I dare road no more, that I may 
be able to answer at ouco to any questions, “ I luivc but just 
looked at the work,” 0 Itobinson! if I could, or if I dared, 
act and feel as Moore and his set do, what havoc could I not 
make amongst their crockory-waro! Why, there aro not throe 
linos togother without some adulteration of common English, 
and tho evor-rccurring blunder of rising tho possessive case, 
'‘compassion’s toars,” <&c., for tho preposition “of,”—• a blun¬ 
der of which I have found no instances earlier than Dryden’s 
slovenly versos written for the trade. Tho rule is, that tho 
case’s is always personal; oithor it marks a person, or a per¬ 
sonification, or the relique of somo proverbial personification, 
as, “ Who for their belly’s sake,” in “ Lycidas.” But for’A to 
weep the tears of B puts me in mind of the exquisite passage 
in “Rabelais” where Pantagruel givos the pago his cup, and 
begs him to go down into the court-yard, and curse and swear 
for him about half an hour or so. 

God bless you 1 

S. T. Coleridge. 

Sunday Morning, IIighgate. 

June — I sat at home all tho forenoon, in the expecta¬ 
tion of a call from Tieck. He did not come, so that between 
one and two I walkod to Dalston. Tho day was not so oppres¬ 
sively hot as it was yesterday, though still tho boat was very 
unusual. After dinnor I read Lord Byron’s “ Manfred ” to 
Mrs. Becher and Miss Lewis. 1 had occupied myself during 
tho forenoon in writing a oritiquo on this painful poem, which 
nevertheless has passages of great beauty. The ladies would 
have been greatly delighted with it, I dare say, if I had en¬ 
couraged their admiration. 
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June 24th. — This was a highly interesting day, of which 
however, 1 have not roooilooted onough to render this note of 
any interest. I accompanied Ludwig Tioek and Mr, Green in 
the stage to IContish Town, whence wo walked to Highgato, 
whoro wo found Coleridge expecting us. Mr. Gilnmu joined 
our party, and the forenoon till four was Kpeut very agreeably 
indeed. Wo chatted miscellaneously. Coleridge read some 
of his own poems, and he and Tioek philosophized. Coleridge 
talked most, Tioek is a good listener, and is an unobtrusive 
man. 11 0 cannot, hut know his own worth and excellence, hut ho 
has no anxiety to make himself and his own works the subject 
of conversation. Ho is by no means a zealous Homan Catho¬ 
lic. On tho contrary, ho says, “ With intolerant persons of 
either party, I tako the opposite side.” I ventured to suggest 
tire incompatibility of tho Catholic religion with any great, im¬ 
provement Ho said it was difficult to decide on questions of 
national character. Without the Catholic religion tho people 
in Catholic countries would l>o worse. Ho thought tho Span¬ 
iards owed their deliverance from tho French to their religion. 
At tho same time ho admitted that England owes all her great¬ 
ness and exQollonue to tire Reformation ; and tho existence of 
the Catholic system as such requires the existence of Protest¬ 
antism. This is a very harmless Catholicism. 

He spoke with great love of (lootho, yet censured the impi¬ 
ous Prologue to “ Faust,” aud wishes an English translation 
might bo made from tho earlier edition written in Goethe’s 
youth. Ho does not speak kindly of Voss. Of the Sehlogels 
he did not say much. Ho does not like Flaxnmu’s Lord Mans- 
field, but appears to entertain a high opinion of him still. (By 
the by, sitting near Sam Rogers on Talma’s night at the Opera 
House, and mentioning Flaxmau, Rogers said that Cauova 
seemed not very willing to praise Flaxman, saying his designs 
were “protty inventions.” “ Invention,” said Rogers, “ is pre¬ 
cisely what Canova wants.”) 

Coleridge related anecdotes of himself in Germany very 
pleasantly indeed. 

June 26th. — This was another idle day. T called on Tioek, 
and chatted with him about his tour in England, and wont to the 
Westminster Library for books to assist him in travelling. I 
also conversed with Baron Burgsdorf, a sensible man, who is 
anxious to obtain information about our English courts of jus¬ 
tice. I dinod in the Hall, and after dinner Tnlfourd chatted 
with me. I took a hasty cup of tea at the Colliers’, and at 
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nine I went to the Opera House Concert Room, and heard 
Talma and Mdlle. Georges recite. I grudged a guinea for 
payment, but I do not regret having gone. 

Talma performed a scene out of La Harpe’s “ Philoct&te,” 
and out of “ Iphigenia in Tauris.” His first appearance disap¬ 
pointed me. He has little gray eyes, too near each other, and, 
though a regular and good face, not a very striking one. His 
voice is good, but not peculiarly sweet. His excellence lies in 
the imitation of intense suffering. He filled me with horror, 

' certainly, as Philoctkte, but it was mingled with disgust. Bod¬ 
ily pain is no fit or legitimate subject for the drama ; and too 
often he was merely a man suffering from a sore leg. Of his 
declamation I do not presume to judge. The character of 
Orestes affords finer opportunities of display. The terror he 
feels when pursued by the Furies was powerfully communi¬ 
cated, and his tenderness towards Pylades on parting was also 
exquisite. Mdlle. Georges had more to do, but she gave me 
far less pleasure. Her acting I thought radically bad. In¬ 
stead of copying nature in the expression of passion, according 
to which the master feeling predominates over all the others, 
she merely minces the words. If in the same line the words 
crainte and joie occur, she apes fear and joy by outrageous 
pantomime ; and in the suddenness of the transition forces ap¬ 
plause from those who are glad to understand something, and 
gratefully applaud what has enabled them to understand. 
Her acting appeared to me utterly without feeling. She 
pleased me best in “ Athalie,” —the scene where she recounts 
the dream and first appearance of Joad. Her imprecations 
against Horace for slaying her lover were, I thought, violent 
without being sincere ; and her performance of the sleep-walk¬ 
ing scene in “ Macbeth ” was very poor. In the French play, 
Macbeth keeps in confinement a son of Duncan, and Lady 
Macbeth is contemplating his murder as well as the former 
murders she had committed, by which the fine moral taught 
by Shakespeare is quite lost. But the Freach author could 
not conceive, I dare say, why a successful murder of former 
days should excite any remorse or anxiety. 

I chatted with Rogers the poet. He informs me that Ma¬ 
dame do Stael is considered in great danger. 

June 28th. — At six I dined with Pollock.* A genteel din¬ 
ner-party. Coleridge and Mr. and Mrs. John Ray, &c. The 
afternoon went off exceedingly well. An anecdote was told of 

* Afterwards Chief Baron. 
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Homo Tooke, Tory characteristic and probable. At school, he 
was asked why ho put a word in some case or mood, and an¬ 
swered, “ I do not know,” for which ho was instantly flogged. 
Another boy was then asked, who repeated tlw grammatical 
rulo, and took his place in the class. On this Tooke cried. 
His master asked him what he meant, and Tooko said: “ I 
knew the rulo as well as ho did, but you did not ask for the 
rulo, but the reason. You asked why it is so, and l do not 
know that now.” The master is said to have taken him aside 
and given him a Virgil in memory of the injustice done him, 
of which Virgil Tooko was very proud. 


of opinion which one wonders at in a foreigner. lie has no 
high opinion of Coleridge’s critic]no, but ho saya he has learned 


He thinks well of the remarks on language in Lord Chodworth’g 
book about Shakespoore,* and that Strutt’s remarks we acute. 
Of Bon Jenson ho thinks highly. The pieces ho distinguished 
were “Bartholomew Fair” (perhaps his best piece), "The 
Devil is an Ass,” “ The Alohymist,” " The Fox,” " The Bilent 
Woman,” &c. H© says his work on Shakespeare will bo minute 



He praises Solgor’s work f very much, and he is the only recent 


i iTil MtHTill F 


thusiasm than 1 oxpectod, but with as much as ho ought, per¬ 
haps. The want of religion in Goethe is a great scandal to 
Tiook, T have no doubt. His later writings, Tiook thinks, are 
somewhat loquacious. 

* “ Notes upon some of tho Obscure Passages In Shakespeare's Pi»y«.” By 
the Into Right Hon. John Lord Cliodworth. London, 1806. Private! 


the into Right Hon. John Lord CItodworth. London, I SOB. Privately printed. 

t “ Erwin, vier Uesnmche alter tins SchBue und dio Kunst” (Four Conversa¬ 
tions on tho Beautiful and Art), 1815 . A morn systematic work by him en¬ 
titled " Vorlesungon liber die JEathetlk " (Leoture# on AisthetleiO, 1828 , was 
published after his death. 
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AT PABIS. — ATHANASE COQUEEBL. 


Rem.'* — This summer I made my seoond visit to Paris. Of 
places I shall write nothing, but a few personal incidents may 
be mentioned. 

I undertook to osoort my sister, who had a companion in 
Esther Nash. And my nophow was the fourth to fill the car¬ 
riage which wo hired at Calais. My brothers crossed the water 
with us. Wo slept at Dover on the 15th of August, and 
reached Paris on tho 21st, ■— six days on the road, laiat year 
I loft Paris after a comfortable breakfast, and slept at Dover ; 
my travelling companion, however, reached London tho same 
night, and would have gone to a ball, if he had not unexpect¬ 
edly found his family at homo. 

At Paris wore then dwelling, under the care of the cele¬ 
brated Madame Cainpan, tho two Miss Hutchisons, who accom¬ 
panied u§ ropoatodly in our sight-seeings. To the youngest 
my nophow was then betrothed. Wo were at tho Hotel Valois, 
Ruo liioheliou, from whoueo wo issued daily to hoc tho well- 
known sights of Paris. Our acquaintances were not numer¬ 
ous. Tho ladies know Miss Bangor, with whom wai Miss 
Clarlco, and wore glad to bo introduced to Helen Maria Wil¬ 
liams.! Her nephews were then become young men, at 
loast tho older, Coquorel, now tho eloquent ami popular 
preacher, and a distinguished member of tho House of Repre¬ 
sentatives. Ue has managed to retain his post of preacher 
at the Gratoire. His theology was then suffldcmtly pronounced, 
and indicated what has been since made public, There wtts a 
manifest disinclination to enter on matters of cmitro verity, and 
he had tho authority of his own church to justify him. He in¬ 
formed me of the commands issued by the ecclesiastical council 
of the onoa too orthodox church of Geneva, and addressed to 
the clergy, to abstain from preaching on tho Trinity, Eternity 
of Hell, Corruption of Human Nature, and Original Min, be¬ 
tween which last two doctrines French theologians make a 
distinction. 

Professor Froriep of Weimar was then at Paris, He intro* 
ducod me to a remarkable man, - Count Hchlaberndorf, alsmfc 
seventy years of ago, a Prussian subject, a cynic in his habit*, 

* Written in 1851. 

t Mr. Robinson lmd boon Introduced to Mins William* l»v Mr*, fHurkantt In 
1814. Mlu Williams wrote several works in tsmmwsthm with tho political atilt* 
of Franco, os a Republic and a* an Empire. Hh« aim wrote a novel trailed 
“ Julia,” “ A Tour In Switzerland,” ” Miscellaneous Poems,” and *' Puma* m 
various Occasions.” During her residence In Parte which e«t«*td#d ovar ttauty 
years, @ho was, by Itobesplerro, oonflued for some dm# la tb# 'temple. 
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though, stately in figure and gentlemanly in his air., He was 
residing in a very dirty apartment in the third floor of the 
Hotel des Sidles, Rue Richelieu. His hands and face were 
clean, but his dress, consisting of a bedgown of shot satin of a 
dark color* was very dirty. He had a gray beard, with bushy 
hair, mild eyes, handsome nose, and lips hid by whiskers. He 
came to France at the beginning of the Revolution; was in 
prison during the Reign of Terror, and escaped. That he 
might not be talked about, he lived on almost nothing. On 
my answering his French in German, he replied with pleas¬ 
ure, and talked very freely. His vivacity was very agree¬ 
able, and without any introduction he burst at once upon the 
great social questions of the age. In my journal I wrote : “ He 
comes nearer my idea of Socrates than any man I ever saw, 
except that I think Socrates would not have dressed* himself 
otherwise than his fellow-citizens did.” He spoke of his first 
arrival in France. “ I used to say,” he said, “ I was a republi¬ 
can, and then there were no republics. The Revolution came, 
and then I said: ‘There are republics, and no republicans.’” 
I asked him how he came to be arrested. He said : “ On the 
denunciation of a political fanatic, a kind-hearted and very be¬ 
nevolent man. He probably reasoned thus: ‘ Why is this 
stranger and nobleman here h What has he done for which 
the Allies would hang him! He is therefore a suspicious char¬ 
acter. If he is guilty, he ought to be secured; if he is a repub¬ 
lican and innocent, he will be reconciled to a fate which the 
public interest requires.’ That was the logic of the day. 
When I was arrested I had but 300 francs. It was not safe 
to attempt getting any supply by means of writing, so I lived 
on bread and boiled plums.” Froriep inquired why he did not 
return to Germany. He said : “I should be made a centre of 
intrigues. I am a reformer, but an enemy to revolutions.” He 
metaphysicized obscurely. Yet he distinguished fairly enough 
between patriotism and nationality. He denied the one, but 
allowed the other to the English aristocracy, who would sell the 
liberties of the people to the crown, but not the crown to a 
foreign power. 

During my stay at Paris I renewed my acquaintance with 
Grdgoire.* He had been unjustly expelled from the Legis¬ 
lative Body, on the ground that he had voted for the death 
of Louis XVI. In fact, he voted him guilty, but voted against 
the punishment of death in any case, and that he should be 

* Vide 1814, ante, p. 288. 
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the first spared under the new law. No wonder that Louis 
XVIII. ordered his name to he struck out of the list of mem¬ 
bers of the Institute, and that he should be otherwise disgraced. 
Without being one of the great men of the Revolution, he was 
among the best of the popular party. He was certainly a 
pious man, as all the Jansenists were, —the Methodists of the 
Catholic Church,—with the inevitable inconsistencies attached 
to all who try to reconcile private judgment with obedience. 
He affirmed, as indeed many Catholics do, that the use of 
actual water was not indispensable to a saving baptism. 

One of the most interesting circumstances of my visit to 
Paris was that I fell in with Hundleby,* who became one of 
my most intimate friends. With him and two other solicitors, 
Walton (a friend of Masqu^rier) and Andros, I made an ex¬ 
cursion to Ermenonville, where Rousseau died, — a wild forest 
scene precisely suited to that unhappy but most splendid 
writer. 

[Mr. Robinson returned from France on the 20th of Septem¬ 
ber, but visited Brighton, Arundel, and the Isle of Wight after 
his return, and did not settle down in London till the 4th of 
October.] 

November 6th .—I went to Godwin’s. Mr. Shelley was there. 
I had never seen him before. His youth, and a resemblance to 
Southey, particularly in his voice, raised a pleasing impression, 
which was not altogether destroyed by his conversation, though 
it is vehenient and arrogant and intolerant. He was very 
abusive towards Southey, whom he spoke of as having sole! 
himself to the Court. And this he maintained with the usual 
party slang. His pension and his Laureateship, his early zeal 
and his recent virulence, are the proofs of gross corruption. On 
every topic but that of violent party feeling, the friends of 
Southey are under no difficulty in defending him. Shelley 
spoke of Wordsworth with less bitterness, but with an insinua¬ 
tion of his insincerity, &%. 

November 9th. — I dined with Mr. and Mrs. Flaxman, making 
a fourth with Miss Denman. I enjoyed the afternoon. Flax- 
man is a delightful man in the purity and simplicity of his 
feelings and understanding, though an uncomfortable opponent 
in disputation. I so much fear to offend him, that I have a 
difficulty in being sincere. I read extracts from Coleridge’s 

* He has been dead many years. His widow, a daughter of a wealthy man, 
named Curtis, is now the wire of Mr. Tite, the architect of the Exchange. — 
H. C. R., 1861. Mr. Tite is M. P. for Bath. 
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•poems. The verses to the Duchess of Devonshire, in particu¬ 
lar, pleased him. Certainly Coleridge has shown that he could 
be courteous and courtly without servility. 

November 16th. — The death of the Princess Charlotte has 
excited more general sorrow than I ever witnessed raised by 
the death of a royal personage. 

November 17th. — I witnessed to-day a scene which would 
have been a reproach to Turkey, or the Emperor of Dahomey, 
— a wager of battle in Westminster Hall. Thornton was 
brought up for trial on an appeal after acquittal for murder.* 
No one seemed to have airy doubt of the prisoner’s guilt; but 
he escaped, owing to the unfitness of a profound real-property 
lawyer to manage a criminal trial. For this reason the public 
sense was not offended by recourse being had to an obsolete 
proceeding. The court was crowded to excess. Lord Ellen- 
borough asked Reader whether he had anything to move, and 
he having moved that Thornton should be permitted to plead, 
he was brought to the bar. The declaration or count being 
read to him, he said : “ Not Guilty. And this I am roady to 
defend with my body.” And at the same timo he throw a 
large glove or gauntlet on to the floor of the court. Though 
we all expected this plea, yet w'e all felt astonishment — at 
least I did — at beholding before our eyes a scene acted which 
we had read of as one of the disgraceful institutions of our 
half-civilized ancestors. No one smiled. The judgos looked 
embarrassed. Clarke on this began a very weak speech. He 
was surprised, “at this time of day,” at so obsolete a proceed¬ 
ing ; as if the appeal itself were not as much so. Ho pointed 
out the person of Ashford, the appellant, and thought the 
court would not award battle between men of such dispropor¬ 
tionate strength. But being asked whether ho had any au¬ 
thority for such a position, he had no better reply than that it 
was shocking, because the defendant had murdered tho sister,. 
that he should then murder the brother. For which Lord 
Ellenborough justly reproved him, by observing that what the 
law sanctioned could not be murder. Time was, however, 
given him to counter-plead, and Reader judiciously said in a 
single sentence, that he had taken on himself to. adviso the 
wager of battle, on account of the prejudices against Thornton, 
by which a fair trial was rendered impossible. 

* An appeal of murder was a criminal prosecution at tlie suit of the next 
of kin to tne person killed, independently of any prosecution by the Grown, 
and might take place, as in this case, after an acquittal. The word “ appeal,” 
however, has in this usage no reference to former proceedings. 
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Rem.* — The appellant, in the following Term, not out all 
the ovidonoo in replication, it being the ancient law that, when 
that loaves no doubt, the wager may be declined. Hence a 
very long succession of pleading, during which Thornton re¬ 
mained in prison. The court ought probably, according to 
the old law, to have ordered battle, and if the appellant re 
fused, awarded that ho should he hanged. To relieve the 
court and country from such monstrosities, the judgment was 
postponed, and an Act of Parliament passed to abolish U>th 
the wager of battlo and the appeal; which some of my 
Radical city friends thought a wrong proceeding, by depriving 
the people of one of their means of protection against a had 
government; for the King cannot, pardon in appeal of murder, 
and the Ministry may contrive the murder of a friend Hi 
liberty. 

Tiuclal and (’bitty argued the case very learnedly, and much 
recondite and worthless black-letter and French lore were lav¬ 
ished for the last time. This recourse to an absolute proceed 
ing terminated in Thornton’s acquittal. 

November 10th. - This being the day of the Amend of the 
Princess Charlotte, all (he shops were shut, and (he churches 
evomvhern filled with auditors. 

November iiiitl. • ~ I walked to Newington, which t reached 
in time to dine with Mrs. Rarhauld. Mr. and Mm, (diaries 
Aikin were there. The afternoon passed off without any dtd 
ness or drowsiness. We had matter for eonvetmtUm in Mm, 
PI umpire, — a subject on which I talk ran amt*re % in tfm wager 
of battle, and in the Princess's death. 

November Sfith. - - This was to me au anxious day. I had 
received from Naylor a brief to speak in mitigation of punish¬ 
ment for one Williams, at Portseu, who hud sold in his shop 
two of the famous Parodies, one of the Litany, in which tin* 
three estates, Kings, Lords, and ('ominous, are addressed aith 
some spirit and point on the sufferings of the nation, and the 
other of the Creed of St. Athanasius, in which the Lord Clmtt 
eellor, Lord Costloroagh, and Lord SUlmouth are, with vulgar 
buffoonery, addressed as Old Hags, Derry Down Trmuglu, and 
the Doctor, and the triple Ministerial character sjiokeu of undor 
the well-known form of words. 

Those parodies had boon long overlooked by thu late Attor 
ney-General, ami ho had been reproached for his negligence by 
both Ministerialists and Oppositionists, At length prwttom 

* Written In 1881 . 
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tions were begun, and tbe subject was talked of in Parliament. 
H 

ragoous conduct had roused a strong sense of indignation 
against them. Unhappily this poor Portsoa printer was the 
lirst brought up for judgment. Applications in his behalf had 
been made to the Attorney-! Jenoral, who did not conduct the 
case with any apparent bitterness. Iu his opening speech on 
the Litany, ho with considerable feeling, though in a common¬ 
place way, eulogized tho Litauv, lmt he admitted to a certain 
extent tho circumstances of mitigation in defendant’s affida¬ 
vit, viz. that ho had destroyed all tho copies ho could, after he 


tomod to address tho court than I was; but that I thought it 


manner in which the crime was committed. I then dwelt, and 
I believe impressively, on the hardship of tho case for the 


Tho Attorney-General then brought on the ('reed informa 
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I walked home with him. He lent me the last 
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the account of my law case, there is a piece of. malice. They 
have put in italics, “ Mr. Robinson was ready to agree with his 
Lordship to the fallost extent ” ; and certainly this is the part 
of my speech which I most regret, for I ought to have olr- 
sorved to the court, that the libel is not charged with being 
against the doctrines of Christianity, i lost the opportun¬ 
ity of saying much to the purpose, when Hay ley observed 
that the libel was inconsistent with the doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

December J+th. — X breakfasted early, and soon after nine 
walked to Dr. Wordsworth’s, at Ijamboth. I crossed for the 
first time Watorloo Bridge. The view of Somerset House is 
very fine indeed, and the bridge itself is highly beautiful; but 
the day was so bad that 1 could sec neither of the other bridges, 
and of oourao scarcely any objectH. 

I found Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth and the Doctor at break¬ 
fast, and I spout a couple of hours with them very agreeably. 
Wo talked about poetry. Wordsworth has brought MSH. with 
him, and is inclined to print one or two poems, as it is the 
fashion to publish small volumes now. He means then to at Id 
thorn to the “ Thanksgiving Ode,” lire., and form a third volume. 
He road to mo some very beautiful passages. 

December Oth. 1 dined with the Colliers, and in the even¬ 
ing Hundleby called on mo, and wo went together to Covent 
Garden. I have not been so well pleased for a long time. In 
‘‘Guy Manneruag” there wero four interesting porfonmntm 
First, Braham’s singing, the most delicious I ever heard, 
though I fear his voice is not so perfect as it was ; hut In thin 
pieco 1 was particularly delighted, as he sang in a stylo of un¬ 
studied simplicity. Second, Liston's Dominie Sampson, an ab¬ 
solutely perfect exhibition. His terror when accosted by Meg 
Merrilios was the most amusing and correctly natural repre¬ 
sentation I ever witnessed. Emory's representation of Daudie 
Dinmont also most excellent; and, though not equal to the 
other attractions of the piece, Mrs. Kgcrton gave great effect to 
Mog Merrilios. But the piece itself is worth nothing. 

December 18th . T spent the greater part of the morning at 
the King’s Bench sittings, Guildhall. Hone’s first trial took 
place to-day. It was for publishing a parody on the Churah 
Catechism, attacking the government. Abbott* sat for Lord 
Ellenborough. Hone defended himself by a wry long and 
rambling speech of many hours, in which he uttered a thou* 

* Afterwards Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief Jastlee of King’s Bench. 
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sand absurdities, but with a courage and promptitude which 
completely effected his purpose. Abbott was by no means a 
match for him, and in vain attempted to cheek his severe 
reproaches against Lord Kllonbormigh for not letting him sit 
down in the King’s Bench, when lie was too ill to stand with¬ 
out great pain. Ilono also inveighed against the system of 
special juries, and rattled over a wide held of abuses before ho 
began his defence, which consisted in showing how many simi¬ 
lar parodies laid been written in all ages, lie quoted from 
Martin Luther, from a Dean of Canterbury, and a profusion of 
writers, ancient and modern, dwelling principally on Mr. Reeves 
and Mr. Canning.* 

Hone bad not knowledge enough to give his argument a 


might have urged, in a way that no judge could object to, 


that he ought not to be charged by the present Attorney- 
General with a crime, in doing what no other Attorney-General 
had considered to be a crime. Least of all would a jury con¬ 
vict him of a crime, who was a known adversary of the govern- 


in “ IticheR.*’ t It was an admirable performance. His servile 

air as the oppressed dependant was aln 

tost a caricature. But 

the energy of his acting when ho appoari 

ul tut the upstart tyrant 

of the family of his brother was very fi 

no indeed. Though he 

1 (iifi Si ( lira lufil i9 imfm ■lufl vml 
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.ud canto homo to a late 


* Heme's defence was tlmt the practice of parodying religious works, even 
parts of the Holy Scriptures and the Rook of Common Prayer, had been adopted 
by men whose religious character wn« above suspicion. Examples were ad¬ 
duced from Martin Luther, Dr. John Bovs. Dean of Cnntnrhurv in the reign of 
James I., Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, Lord Komars, Mr. (burning, and Mr, 
Reeves. Of Mr. Reeves Hone saldi “ Ills name stood In the title-page of the 
Book of Common Prayer, in most general use, as patentee," '* he was a barris¬ 
ter, and had boon a commissioner of bankrupts." Having shown from those 
Instances, that parodies wore not naoe»nrily disrespectful to the work parodied, 
and that they had boon hitherto allowed, Hone declared that his ought not to be 
regarded as an exception, and that on this ground, and this alone,lie asked for 
a verdict of “ Not Guilty." 

t Altered from Massinger's play of “ The Oity Madam." 


iger’s play of “ The Olty Madam." 
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December 19th . — I went again to the King’s Bench, Guild¬ 
hall. Lord Ellenborough sat to-day. I was curious to see how 
he would succeed where Abbott had failed, and whether he 
could gain a verdict on Hono’s second trial after a former ac¬ 
quittal. Hone was evidently loss master of himself beforo 
Ellenborough than before Abbott, and perhaps would have 
sunk in the conflict, but for the aid ho received from the 
former acquittal. He pursued exactly the same course as 
before. This charge was for publishing a parody on the 
Litany, and it was charged both as an anti-religious and a 
political libel ; but tho Attorney-General did not press the 
political count. After a couplo of hours’ flourishing on irrele¬ 
vant matter, Hone rone wed his perusal of old parodies. On this 
Lord Ellenborough said ho should not suffer tho giving thorn in 
evidonco. This was said in such a way that it at first appeared 
he would not suffer them to bo read. Howovor, IIone said, if* 
ho could not proceed in his own way he would sit down, and 
Lord Ellonborough might send him to prison. Ho then went 
on as boforo. Several times ho was stopped by tho Chief Jus¬ 
tice, but never to any purpose. Hone returned to tho offonsivo 
topic, and did not quit it till he bad effected his purpose, and 
the judge, baffled and worn out, yielded to tho prisoner : —— 

“ An oaglo, toworing in tlio pride of plaoo, 

Was by a moping owl hawked at and killed." 

I came away to dinner and returned to tho Hall to hear the 
conclusion of the trial. 'Shepherd was feeble in his reply. But 
Lord Ellonborough was eloquont. In a grave and solemn style 
becoming a judge he doclarod his judgment that the parody 
was a profane libel. Tho jury retired, and were away so long 
that T loft the court, but I anticipated the result. 

December 20th. — Having breakfasted early, l went again to 
the court at Guildhall. The government had, with incon¬ 
ceivable folly, persisted in bringing Hone to a third trial 
after a second acquittal; and that, too, for an offence of far 
loss magnitude, tho publishing a parody on tho Athauasian 
Creed, which tho court punished Williams for by a four 
mouths’ imprisonment, whilo tho parody on tho Litany, of 
which Hone was yostorday acquitted, was punished by eight 
months’ imprisonment and a fine of £ 100. Tho consequence 
was to bo forosoen. lie was again acquitted, after having 
carried his boldness to insolence. Ho reproached Lord El¬ 
lenborough for his yesterday’s charge, and assumed almost 
a menacing tone. He was, as before, very digressive, and 
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the greater part of his seven hours’ speech consisted of very 
irrelevant matter. He did not fail to attack the bar, de¬ 
claring there was not a man who dared to contradict Lord 
Ellenborough, for fear of losing the ear of the court, — a most 
indecent, because a most true, assertion. I expected he would 
fall foul of me, for my speech on behalf of Williams, but I 
escaped. He drew a pathetic picture of his poverty, and 
gained the good-will of the jury by showing how much he had 
already suffered. He declared that, if convicted, his life would 
be lost, and at the same time he scorned to ask any favor. 
He was very ill when the trial began, but he would not have 
it put off, &c. 

Before he got into his defence I left the court, and called on 
Mrs. Meyer. I dined and took tea with the Colliers, and 
afterwards went to Amyot. I found him liberally disposed on 
the subject of the late trials. Though he considered the 
parodies political libels, he thought the Ministry justly taken 
in for their canting pretence of punishing irreligion and pro¬ 
fanity, about which they did not care at all. 

To recur to the singular scene of this morning, without a 
parallel in the history of the country, I cannot but think the 
victory gained over the government and Lord Ellenborough a 
subject of alarm, though at the same time a matter of triumph. 
Lord Ellenborough is justly punished for his inhumanity to 
Hone on a former occasion, and this illiterate man has avenged 
all our injuries. Lord Ellenborough reigned over submissive 
subjects like a despot. Now he feels, and even the bar may 
learn, that the fault is in them, and not in their stars, if they 
are underlings.* Lord Ellenborough has sustained the se¬ 
verest shock he ever endured, and I really should not wonder 
if it shortened his life.t 


H. C. E. to T. E. 

December, 1817. 

I am quite ashamed of myself. After the notice so atten¬ 
tively sent by my sister about the turkeys, I ought not to have 
forgotten to write yesterday; but the infirmities of old age 


Lord^Eljenforough? 8178 els0wliere thathe never felt ab l® to do his best before 

•n t L ?5 u Ellenborough resigned his office as Lord Chief Justice on account of 
ill health, m the month of October. 1818, and died on December iatb in +Via 
same year. As to the effect of Hone’s trial upon Lord Eitenborough’s health 
there has always been a difference of opinion. 8 nea i m > 
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are growing fast upon me, and loss of memory is the chief.* 
Of course I do not wish my sister to trouble herself to-morrow, 
but as soon as she can, I will thank her to send as usual to 
the Colliers and to Charles Lamb. But the latter, you are to 
know, is removed to lodgings, and I will thank you to let his 
turkey be directed minutely to Mr. Lamb, at Mr. Owen’s, Nos. 
20 and 21 Great Russell Street, Drury Lane. 

You have, of course, been greatly interested by the late un¬ 
paralleled trials. I attended every day, though not during 
the whole days, and listened with very mixed emotions. 

Lord Ellenborough is, after all, one of the greatest men of 
our age. And though his impatience is a sad vice in a judge, 
he yet becomes the seat of justice nobly; and in the display 
of powerful qualities adds to our sense of the dignity of which 
man is capable. And that a man of an heroic nature should 
be reduced to very silence, like an imbecile child, is indeed a 
sad spectacle. And the Attorney-General too, — a mild, gen¬ 
tlemanly, honorable nature. But he suffered little in compar¬ 
ison with the chief, and he conducted himself with great pro¬ 
priety. Hone said, very happily : “ It is a pity Mr. Attorney 
was not instructed to give up this third prosecution. I am 
sure he would have done it with great pleasure. Had the 
Ministry given him a hint, — a mere hint, — I am sure he 
would have taken it.” 

December 21st. — I breakfasted with Ed. Littledale, and met 
Burrell and Bright (also at the bar) there. We talked, of 
course, about the late trials, and Burrell was warm, even to 
anger, at hearing me express my pleasure at the result. He 
went so far as to declare I was a mischievous character; but 
this was said with so much honest feeling, that it did not make 
me in the least angry, and I succeeded in bringing him to 
moderation at last. He feels, as Southey does, the danger 
arising from the popular feeling against the government; and 
he considers the indisposition of the London juries to convict 
iu cases of libel as a great evil. Bright, who came after the 
heat of the battle was over, took the liberal side, and Ed. 
Littledale inclined to Burrell. The beauty of Littledale’s 
chambers, f and his capital library, excited my envy. 

December 27th. — I called on Lamb, and met Wordsworth 
with him ; I afterwards returned to Lamb’s. Dined at Monk- 

* In'1864, Mr. Robinson notes on this: “ What did I mean by old age forty- 
seven years ago ? ” 

f These looked into Gray’s Inn Gardens. 
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. Rem* — During this year, my intimacy with Walter not 
declining, and his anxieties increasing, he authorized me to in¬ 
quire of Southey whether he would undertake the editorship 
on liberal terms. Southey declined the offer, without inquiring 
what the emolument might be; and yet the Times was then 
supporting the principles which Southey himself adyocated.f 

Southey to H. C. E. 

March 13,181f. 

My dear Sir, —Your letter may be answered without de¬ 
liberation. No emolument, however great, would induce me to 
give up a country life and those pursuits in literature to which 
the studies of so many years have been directed. Indeed, I 
should consider that portion of my time which is given up to 
temporary politics grievously misspent, if the interests at stake 
were less important. We are in danger of an insurrection of 
the Yahoos : it is the fault of government that such a caste 
should exist in the midst of civilized society; but till the 
breed can be mended it must be curbed, and that too with a 
strong hand. 

I shall be in town during the last week in April, on my way 
to Switzerland and the Ehine. You wrong our country by 
taking its general character from a season which was equally 
ungenial over the whole coutinent. 

Believe me, my dear , sir, 

Yours very truly, 

Bobbrt Southey. 

CHAPTEE XXI. 

1818. 

J ANUARY 6th. — I dined at the Colliers’, and at seven 
Walton and Andros came to me. We spent several hours 
very agreeably in looking over between thirty and forty new 
engravings, chiefly sacred subjects. I find the appetite for 
these things grows by what it feeds on. I enjoyed many of 
them, and rejoiced at the prospect of seeing a print of Guido’s 

• Written in 1861. * 

f The fact is stated in the “ Life of Southey," Vol. IV. p. 261. 
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“ Hours ”* over my chimney-piece. Walton is a man of taste! 
and feels the beauty of such things. 

Jamtary 12th. — I read in a volume of Voltaire’s Miscella¬ 
nies to-day his life of Moliere, — amusing enough : and higt 
“ critique of Hamlet,” a very instructive as well as entertaining 
performance ; for it shows how a work of unequalled genius 
and excellence may be laughably exposed. I forgive French¬ 
men for their disesteem of Shakespeare. And Voltaire has 
taken no unfair liberties with our idol. He has brought togeth¬ 
er all the disconvenances , according to the laws of the French 
drama, as well as the national peculiarities. To a Frenchman, 

“ Hamlet ” must appear absurd and ridiculous to an extreme. 
And this by fair means, the Frenchman not perceiving hot? 
much the absurdity, in fact, lies in his own narrow views apt! 
feelings. 

January 16th. — (At Cambridge.) After nine Mr. Chase 
accompanied me to Randall’s, where I stayed till half past 
eleven. We debated on the principles of the Ascetics. 1 
contended that the Deity must be thought to take pleasure in 
the improvement of civilization, in which is to be included 
the fine arts; but I was set dowii by the text about “ the 
lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,” 
which are said not to proceed from the Father. Thus, I fear, 
every pleasing or bright conception of the Supreme Being 
and of the system of the universe may be met by a text! 

January 27th. — I went to the Surrey Institution, where I 
heard Hazlitt lecture on Shakespeare and Milton. He de¬ 
lighted me much by the talent he displayed; but his bitter¬ 
ness of spirit broke out in a passage in which he reproached 
modern poets for their vanity and incapacity of admiring and 
loving anything but themselves. He was applauded at this 
part of his lecture, but I know not whether he was generally 
understood. 

From hence I called at Collier’s, and, taking Mrs. Collier 
with me, I went to a lecture by Coleridge in Fleur-de-lis Court, 
if leet Street.f I was gratified unexpectedly by finding a large 


u r\ _ 1 


alludes, 


0 mark! again the coursers of the Sun, 

At Cruido’s call, their round of glory run.” 

leucrth^in which included fourteen lectures, is given at 

tists.” The subjects are Lecture ® u P? n Shakespeare and other Urama- 
Social and Mo^Sstions 7 com P reheil8 ™>, - Language, Literature, and 
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and respectable audience, generally of superior-looking persons, 
in physiognomy rather than dress. Coleridge treated of the 
origin of poetry and of Oriental works; but he had little ani¬ 
mation, and an exceedingly bad cold rendered his voice scarcely 
audible. 

February Ifth. — I called on Godwin, and at his house met 
with a party of originals. One man struck me by his resem¬ 
blance to Curran, —his name Booth. Godwin called him, on 
introduction, a master of the English language, and I under¬ 
stand him to be a learned etymologist. His conversation was 
singular, and even original, so that I relished the short time I 

stayed. A rawboned Scotchman,-, was there also, less 

remarkable, but a hard-headed man. A son of a performer, 

R-by name, patronized by Mr. Place,* talked very well 

too. All three Jacobins, and Booth and R-debaters. I 

was thrown back some ten years in my feelings. The party 
would have suited me very well about that time, and I have 
not grown altogether out of taste for it. I accepted an invita¬ 
tion to meet the same party a week hence. 

February 10th. — 1 dined with Walter. A small and very 
agreeable party. Sydenham, Commissioner of Excise, sus¬ 
pected to be “ Vetus,” a great partisan of the Wellesleys; 
Sterling, more likely to be the real “ Vetus,” —a sensible man ; 
Dr. Baird, a gentlemanly physician, and Fraser. The conver¬ 
sation was beginning to be very interesting, when I was obliged 
to leave the party to attend Coleridge’s lecture on Shakespeare. 
Coleridge was apparently ill. 

February 15th. — At two, I took a ride with Preston in his 
gig, into the Regent’s Park, which I had never seen before. 
When the trees are grown this will be really an ornament to 
the capital; and not a mere ornament, but a healthful appen¬ 
dage. The Highgate and Hampstead Hill is a beautiful object, 
and within the Park, the artificial water, the circular belt or 
coppice, the bridges, the few scattered villas, &c., are objects 
. of taste. I really think this enclosure, with the new street f 
leading to it from Carlton House, will give a sort of glory to 
the Regent’s government, which will be more felt by remote 
posterity than the victories of Trafalgar and Waterloo, glorious 
as these are. 

* Mr. Place was a tailor at Charing Cross, — a great Westminster Radical, 
an accomplished metaphysician, a frequent writer on political affairs, a man 
of inflexible integrity and firmness, ana a friend and prot&gi of Jeremy Ben- 
tham. 

f Regent Street. 
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February 17th. — I stayed at home a great part of the foie- 
noon. Wirgmann, the Kantianer, called on me. His disinter¬ 
ested proselyte-making zeal for the critical philosophy, though 
I no longer share his love for that philosophy, is a curious and 
amusing phenomenon. He worships his idol with pure affec¬ 
tion, without sacrificing his domestic duties. He attends to 
his goldsmith’s shop as well as to the works of Kant, and is a 
* careful and kind educator of his children, though he inflicts 
the categories on them. 

I took tea at home, and, Hamond calling, I accompanied him 
to Hazlitt’s lecture. He spoke of the writers in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and was bitter, sprightly, and full of political and 
personal allusions. In treating of. Prior, he quoted his un¬ 
seemly verses against Blackmore to a congregation of saints. 
He drew an ingenious but not very intelligible parallel between 
Swift, Rabelais, and Voltaire, and even eulogized the modem 
infidel. So indiscreet and reckless is the man ! 

February 20th. — I dined at Collier’s, and went to Cole¬ 
ridge. It was agreed that I should invite Mrs. Pattisson to go 
with me to the lecture, and I also took Mira May and Rachel 
Rutt. We found the lecture-room fuller than I had ever seen 
it, and were forced to take back seats; but it was a pleasure 
to Mrs. Pattisson to sit behind Sir James Mackintosh. He 
was with Sergeant Bosanquet and some fashionable lady. The 
party were, however, in a satirical mood, as it seemed, through¬ 
out the lecture. Indeed, Coleridge was not in one of his 
happiest moods to-night. His subject was Cervantes, but he 
was more than usually prosy, and his tone peculiarly drawl- 
ing. His digressions on the nature of insanity were carried 
too far, and his remarks on the book but old, and by him often 
repeated. 

February 23d. — Heard a lecture by Flaxman at the Royal 
Academy. He was not quite well, and did not deliver it with 
so much animation and effect as I have known him on former 
occasions throw into his lectures. 

Febncary 21fth. — I dined and took tea at Collier’s, and then 
earn part of a lecture by Hazlitt at the Surrey Institution. 
He was so contemptuous towards Wordsworth, speaking of 
his letter about Burns, that I lost my temper. He imputed 
^ ordsworth the desire of representing himself as a superior 

February 27th. I took tea with Gurney, and invited Mrs. 
Gurney to accompany me to Coleridge’s lecture. It was on 
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Dante and Milton, ■— one of his very best. He digressed less 
than usual, and really gave information and ideas about the 
poets he professed to criticise. I returned to Gurney’s and 
heard Mr. Gurney read Mrs. Fry’s examination before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons about Newgate, — a very 
curious examination, and very promising as to the future im¬ 
provements in prison discipline. 

March 19th .—I had six crown briefs at Thetford. One was 
flattering to me, though it was an unwelcome one to hold. It 
was on behalf of Johnson, whose trial for the murder of Mr. 
Baker, of Wells, lasted the whole of the day. I received, a day 
or two before, a letter from Dekker, the chaplain to the Nor¬ 
wich Jail, saying that some gentlemen (the Gurneys princi¬ 
pally) had subscribed, to furnish the prisoner with the means 
of defence. The evidence against him was merely circumstan¬ 
tial, and he had told so consistent a tale, stating where he had 
been, that many believed him innocent. He, Dekker, had wit¬ 
nessed my “ admirable and successful defence of Massey, for 
the murder of his wife,” (such were his words), and had recom¬ 
mended me for the present case. 

April 18th. — (At C. Lamb’s.) There was a large party, — 
the greater part of those who are usually there, but also Leigh 
Hunt and his wife. He has improved in manliness and health¬ 
fulness since I saw him last, some years ago. There was a 
glee about him which evinced high spirits, if not perfect 
health, and I envied his vivaoity. He imitated Hazlitt capi¬ 
tally ; Wordsworth not so well. Talfourd was there. He 
does not appreciate Wordsworth’s fine lines on “Scomers.” 
Hunt did not sympathize with Talfourd, but. opposed him 
playfully, and that I liked him for. 

April 23d. — I had a note from Hundleby, proposing to go 
with me to hear Mathews’s Imitations, at eight. He came to 
me accordingly, and I accompanied him into the pit of the 
Lyceum. 

The entertainment consisted of a narrative (for the great¬ 
er part) of a journey in a mail-coach, which gave occasion 
to songs, imitations, &c. The most pleasant representation 
was of a Frenchman. His broken English was very happy. 
And Mathews had caught the mind as well as the words of 
Monsieur. His imitation of French tragedians was also very 
happy. Talma was admirably exhibited. 

A digression on lawyers was flat. I did not feel th© ridioule, 
and I could not recognize either judge or barrister. 
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Mathews was not without humor in his representation of a 
French valet, attending his invalid master in bed ; and his occa¬ 
sional bursts uh master, and as the invisible cook and butler, 
were pleasant. Ho took a child, i. e. a dull, out of a lxtx, and 
held a droll dialogue. 

The best dramatic exhibition was a narrative as an old 
Scotchwoman. Ho put on a hood and tippet, screwed his 
month into a womanly shape, and, as if by magic, became an¬ 
other creature. It was really a treat. He concluded by recit¬ 
ing part of Hamlet’s speech to tho players, as Kemble, Kean, 
Cooke, Young, Banister, Fawcett, and Munden, with great 
success. 

April 24 th. ~~~ I went to Westminster Hull as usual, hut 
had a very unusual pleasure. I heard one of the very best 
foromie speeches over delivered hv Sir Samuel Uomilly, Ho 
had to oppose, certainly, very mwferate Mjieeehes from Gifford 
and Piggott, and a better one from Horne. It whs in support 
of an application by Mrs. M. A. Taylor, that the Countess of 
Antrim should abstain from inilueucing her daughter, Lady 
Frances Vano Tempest, in favor of hail Stewart, who had ap¬ 
plied for a reference to the Master to fix the marriage settle¬ 
ments, which application Itomilly resisted. His speech was 
eloquent without vehemence or seeming jmssum, and of Flys- 
soan subtlety. Ho had to address the Chancellor nguiust the 
Regent’s friend, tho Ambassador at Vienna, and Lord Castle- 
rough’s brother, and ho continued to suggest, with ns little 
offence as possible, whatever could serve his purjawie m to the 
fortune, ago, morals, &o, of his llordship, lie esqKwed with 
much humor and sarcasm tho precipitation with which the 
marriage was urged, after a few weeks' fWHpuuuttinee, two or 
three interviews, and a consent obtained at tho first solicita¬ 
tion. 

April 30th. — T called on I jamb and accompanied him to 
Mr. Monkhouso, St. Anno Street Ernst. Haydon and Allstou,* 
painters, wore there, and two other goutlemon whose names 1 

* Washington Allaton, distinguished n» an historical painter of a wry Itlelt 
class, was bom in South Carolina, 1778. In England, 1««, ha wyoywl dm 
friendship of B. West arid Fuseli. At Rome, he was known by the resident 
Oonnau artists as “ The American Titian." lie there fonnwl a lasting friend- 
ship with Coleridge* and Washington Irving. H« said of Coleridge, “To no 
otlier nmn whom I have ever known do l owe m much inteUeetwtUt/." All- 
ston’s portrait of Coleridge, painted at Bristol in IKU for Joshua WtulV, l* now 
in tho National Portrait Gallery. Ills two best-known pictures in this country 
are w Jacob's Dream,” at I'etworth, painted In 1817, and ” Uriel In tho Hun, 1 ' 
at Trentlmm. He married a sitter of tho celebrated Dr. Chtumlng. He tiled 
at Cambridge Port, ueur Boston, In America, 1843. 
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did not collect. The conversation was very lively and agree¬ 
able. Allston has a mild manner, a soft voice, and a sentimen¬ 
tal air with him, — not at all Yankeeish; bnt his conversation 
does not indicate the talent displayed in his paintings. There 
is a warmth and vigor about Haydon, indicating youthful con¬ 
fidence, often the concomitant of talents and genius, which he 
is said to possess. His conversation is certainly interesting. 
Monkhouse himself is a gentlemanly sensible man. Lamb, 
without talking much, talked his best. I enjoyed the even¬ 
ing. 

May J+tk. — At six I dined with Masquerier,* and met a 
singular party. The principal guest was the once famous Ma¬ 
jor Scott Waring, f he who, when censured by the Speaker, on 
Burke’s saying that he hoped it would not occasion feelings too 
painful, started up and said he need not fear that: he had 
already forgotten it. 

The Major now exhibits rather the remains of a military 
courtier and gentleman of the old school than of a statesman, 
the political adversary of Burke. But good breeding is very 
marked in him. 


Coleridge to H. C. B. 

May 8,1818. 

My dear Sir, — Ecce iterum Crispinus ! Another mendicant 
letter from S. T. C.! But no, it is from the poor little children 

* John James Masqudrier, a portrait-painter by profession. Without as¬ 
piring to academical rank, he attained an independence by his professional 
life of twenty-eight years. He was descended on both the father’s and the 
mother’s side from French Protestant refugees. Being sent to school in Paris, 
he witnessed some of the most thrilling scenes of the Revolution. Being 
again at Paris in 1800, he obtained permission to make a likeness pf the First 
Consul without his being aware of what was going on. With this and other 
sketches he returned to England, and composed a picture of “Napoleon re¬ 
viewing the Consular Guards in the Court of the Tuileries.” It was the first 
aonuine likeness of the famous man; and being exhibited in Piccadilly in 
1801, produced to the young artist a profit of a thousand pounds. Beattie, in 
his Life of Thomas Campbell (Vol. I. p. 429), quotes a description of Mas- 
qudrier by the poet as “ a pleasant little fellow with French vivacity.” In 
1812 he married a Scotch lady, the widow of Scott, the Professor of Moral 
Philosophy at Abevdeen. This lady was by birth a Forbes, and related to the 
Frasers and Erskines. After Mr. Masquerier retired from his. profession, he 
went to live at Brighton, where he was the respected associate of Copley 
Fielding. Horace Smith, and other artists and literary men. H. G. R. was his 
frequent guest, and on several occasions travelled with him. Mr. Masquerier 
died March 13, 1855, in liis 77tli year. 

Abridged from an obituary notice by H. C. R. in the Gentleman s Magazine , 

t^The friend and zealous supporter of Warren Hastings in his trial. — H. C. 
R. Vide Macaulay’s “ Essays," Yol. III. pp. 436, 442, &o. 
vox,, i. 
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emnloYed in the Cotton Factories, who would fain have you in 
the list of their friends and helpers ; and entreat you to lot me 
know for and in behalf of them, whethor there is not some law 
■prohibiting, or limiting, or regulating the employment either or 
children or adults, or of both, in tho Whito Load Manufactory. 
In the minutes of evidence before tho Select Committee or the 
House of Commons on the stato of children in tho Cotton r His¬ 
tories, in 1816, the question is put to Mr. Aatloy Cooper, who 
replies, “ I believe there is such a law.” Now, can you help 
us to a more positive answer! Can you furnish us with any 
other instances in which the Legislature has directly, or by im¬ 
mediate consequence, interfered with what is ironically called 
“ Free Labor” 1 (i. e. dared to prohibit soul-murder and infan¬ 
ticide on the part of the rich, and self-slaughter on that of the 
poor 1) or any dictum of our gravo law authorities from h ortes- 
cue to Bacon, and from Bacon to Kenyon and Eldon : for from 
the borough in Hell I wish to have no representative, though 
on second thoughts I should have no objection to a good word 
in God’s cause, though it should have slipped from tho Devil’s 
mouth. In short, my dear sir, tho only objection likely to pro¬ 
duce any hesitation in the House of Lords respecting Sir Robert 
Peel’s Bill, which has just passed tho Houso of Commons, will 
come from that Soottish (“ der Teufel scotch man all for 

snakes ! ”) plebeian earl, Lord L-, tho dangerous precedent 

of legislative interference with free labor, of course implying 
that this bill will provide the first procodent. Though Heaven 
knows that I am seriously hurting mysolf by devoting my days 
daily in this my best harvest-tide as a lecture-monger, and that 
I am most disinterestedly interested in the fate of tho measure, 
yet interested I am. Good Mr. Clarkson could scarcely bo more 
so 1 I should have bid farewell to all ease of conscience if I 
had returned an excuse to the request made for my humble 
assistance. But a little legal information from you would do 
more than twenty S. T. C.s, if there exists any law in point in 
that pithy little manual yclept the Statutes of Great Britain. 
I send herewith two of the circulars that I have written as tho 
most to the point in respect of what I now solicit from you.* 
Be so good (if you have time to writo at all, and see aught that 
can he of service) as to direct to me, care of Nathaniel Gould, 
Esq., Spring Garden Coffee-House. I need not add, that in the 

* This Bill was by the father of the late Sir Robert Peel. (See an Intercut- 
ing reference in Yonge’s l> Life of Lord Liverpool,” Vol. II. p, 807.) Tho Tea 
Hours BUI, restricting the hours .of labor in factories for children and persons 
of tender years to ten hours, passed in 1844. 
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present case, Bis dat qui cito dat. For procrastination is a 
monopoly (in which you have no partnership) of your sincere, 
and with respectful esteem, affectionate friend, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

May 7th. — I lounged at the Surrey Institution till it was 
time to go to Covent Garden Theatre, where I went by ap¬ 
pointment with Thomas Stansfeld. We heard “ The Slave,” 
and saw “ The Sorrows of Werther.” “ The Slave” is a senti¬ 
mental musical drama, which exhibits Macready to great ad¬ 
vantage. lie is an heroic, supergenerous, and noble African, 
who exercises every sort of virtue and self-denial, with no 
regard to propriety, but considerable stage effect. Miss 
Stephens’s singing is as unlike an African as her fair com¬ 
plexion. She is very sweet in this character. Braham’s voice 
was husky, and he hardly got as much applause as Sinclair. 
Liston as a booby cockney, come to see an old maiden aunt; 
Emery as his Yorkshire friend, who is to help him out of diffi¬ 
culties, are decently funny. 

“ The Sorrows of Werther” is a pleasant burlesque, and Lis¬ 
ton infinitely comic. I cannot account for the caprice which 
made this pioce so unpopular, in spite of Liston’s capital act¬ 
ing. The great objection is that the satiro is not felt. Wer- 
ther’s sentimentality is ridiculous enough, but who cares in 
England for foreign literature? Had we a party here who 
were bent on supporting, and another resolved to ruin, the 
German poet, there would be an interest. Besides, I am not 
sure that the sapient public knew what was meant for bur¬ 
lesque. Is it certain that the author knew? 

May 11th. — I lounged away this day entirely. I went first 
to the Exhibition. There I saw a number of gaudy portraits, 
— and a few pictures, which at the end of a week I recollect 
with pleasure. A splendid landscape by Turner, “ The Dort 
Packet Boat,” has a richness of coloring unusual in water 
scenes, and perhaps not quite true to nature; but this picture 
delights me, notwithstanding. On the contrary, Turner’s 
“ Field of Waterloo ” is a strange incomprehensible jumble. 
Lawrence’s “Duke of Wellington” is a fino painting. 

I called on Miss Lamb, and so passed away the forenoon. I 
dined with the Colliers and took tea with the Flaxmans. Mr. 
Flaxman has more than sixty engravings by Piranesi, not better 
than mine, and only seventeen the same, though part of the 
same series. Fraser says the collection amounts to 120. 
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May 24th. — This was an agreeable day. I rose early, and 
walked to Norwood. The weather as fit for walking as possi¬ 
ble, and the book I lounged with very interesting. From half 
past six to nine on the road. It was near tern before Hamond 
came down. I did not suffer him to lio called. 1 found him in 
pleasantly situated small apartments, where ho contrives to 
pass away his time with no other society than a little child, 
whom ho teaches its letters, and a mouse, that feeds out of his 
hands. I was tho first friend who called on him there. Ho 
writes for his amusement on whatever subject chances to 
engage his attention, but with no purpose, l fear, literary or 
mercantile. Yet ho says ho suffers no ennui. 

May 81st. — 1 wrote au opinion in the forenoon, on which I 
spoke with Manning. I walked then to Clapton, reading Lord 
Byron, but finding tho Kents from homo, I went to Mrs. Bar- 
bauld's, with whom I dined. Several people wore there, and 
young Mr. Roscoo called. Mrs. Barluudcl speaks contemptu¬ 
ously of Lord Byron’s now poem,* as being without poetry, 
and in horrible versification. It may bo so. 

June Oth. — X took toa with tho Miss Noshes, and accompa¬ 
nied thorn to Co vent Garden, whore wo wore very much 
amused by “ She Stoops to Conquer.” Liston’s Tony Lump¬ 
kin is a delightful performance. The joyous folly, the booby 
imbecility, of Tony are given with exquisite humor and truth. 
And I was charmed by the beauty of Miss Brunton, though her 
acting is not very excellent. Charles Kemble overacted tho 
sheepishness of the bashful rake, and underacted tho rakish- 
ness, — in both particulars wanting a just perception of tho 
character. And Fawcett but poorly performed old Hard castle. 
But the scenes are so comic that, in spito of moderate acting, I 
was gratified throughout. 

June 18th. <— During tho general election, nothing has hith¬ 
erto much gratified mo but tho prospect of Sir Samuel Romil- 
ly’s triumphant election for Westminster, and the ocmtempt 
into which Hunt seems to have fallen, oven with tho mob ho 
courts. His absence from tbo poll, tho folly of his committee 
in joining with Kinnaird, —- and even tho secession of the few 
who have split their votes for Cartwright and Hunt, will, I ex¬ 
pect, in concurrence with tho decided hostility of the Court, 
and the semi-opposition of tho Whigs, fix Captain Maxwell as 
second to Itomilly. 

July 8d. — I dined at the Colliers’, and thou walked to the 
* “ Beppo,” published In May, 1618. 











































again higher on the poll than Captain Maxwell, I consider the 
election as decided. 

July Jftlu — 1 spent the forenoon at Guildhall, and took a 
cold dinner at the Colliers’ early, being desirous to sec some¬ 
thing of the election at Covent Garden. I was too lato, how¬ 
ever, to got near the hustings, and sulfoml more annoyance 
from the crowd than sympathy with or observation of their feel¬ 
ings could compensate. The crowd was very great, and ex- 


elected, they could not complain. All the Burdettitos, there¬ 
fore, acceded to the triumph of to-day, though, a few deep-blue 
ribbons were mingled with the light blue and buff of the 
Whigs. Sir Samuel sat in a barouche with W. Smith, &o. 
Streamers, flairs, and a sort of palautmin wore prepared, to give 


nisooncoB to persona. 

At Frankfort I saw my old friends, at least those of them 
who wore not from home. I found that my Jona follow stu¬ 
dent, Frederick Schlosser, had been frightened into Romanism 
by ill health and low spirits. Those led, first to the fear of 
hell, and then to the Romish Church as an asylum. IIin broth¬ 
er was converted at Rome, and then made a proselyte of him. 
They were wrought on, too, by Werner, Frederick Sohlogel, 
and the romantic school of poets and artists. Of Goethe, 
Schlosser said ; “ What a tragical old uge his is 1 lie is left 
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On August 23d I parted from Naylor, and accompanied a 
Mr. Passavant in his carriage to Weimar, which, after travel¬ 
ling all night, wo reached the second ovoning, passing through 
Eisenach, Erfurtli, &o. 

At Jena I found my friend Knebol * in a garden-house. I 
■was not expootod, but was soon recognized, and mot with a re- 
oeption which justified the long and fatiguing •journey. My 
old friend was the same ns over, a little feebler, of course ; 
but in character and habits the same affectionate, generous, 
high-mindod, animated old man I knew yeara ago. With the 


when he suddenly entered the room. Tho parents wore over¬ 
joyed at seeing him, and I won glad too. Thirteen yews ago 
ho was a boy, now he had become a fine young man, with as 
fierce an appearance as a uniform, whiskers, and mustache can 
give; but, in spite of those, a gentle creature, and full of af¬ 
fection towards his parents. 

My visit to the Knebols was interrupted by an excursion of 
two days to Weimar, of which dignitatis causa I must give an 
account. While at Knebel’s, the Crown Prince of Woimar 
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lsia.j 

had rather a long conversation with her. She was somewhat 
deaf, and I took pains to be understood by her in German and 
English. I mentioned the familiarities of the English lower 
classes towards hor brother, tho Emperor Alexander, and ex¬ 
pressed a fear lost such things should deter hor from a visit to 
England. Hho said tho Emporor was perfectly satisfied, and 
that, as to herself, she wished to soo England : “ Ds gehdrt zu 
den frommt'n Wilnsohen ” (It bolongs to tho pious wishes). 
Wo talked of languages. I said I hoped to see tho dominion 
of tho French language destroyed, as that of their arms had 
boon. Hho smiled and said, “ Das wttre viel ” (That would be 
much). 

I was oallod out of tho circle by the Grand Duchess, and 
chatted a considerable time with her. I referred to the well- 
known interview between horSolf and Napoloon, after tho bat¬ 
tle of Jena, of which I said England was well informed (not 
adding, “through myself”*). Hho received my compliment 

* The account alluded to was communicated by H. 0. R. to the Timet, 
December '18, 1807, and republished in Mrs. Austin’s “ Characteristics of 
Goethe,’’ Vol. HI. p. 203. The following oxtraots will givo tho substance and 
result of this interesting interview: — 

“ When tlm fortunes of tho dny began to be docidod (and that took place 
curly In tho morning), the Prussians retreating through tho town woro pursued 
bv tlio French, and slaughtered in tho streets. Some of the inhabitants wore 
murdered, ami ft general plunder bogau. In the evening, tho conqueror ap¬ 
proached and entered the palace of the Duke, now booomo his own by tlio 


sensing the moment of his entering the hall, placed herself on tho top of the 
staircase, to greet lilm with tho formality of a courtly rocoption. Napoieon 
started when lie beheld her. 1 Qui 8tos vous ? ’ he exclaimed, with his charac¬ 
teristic abruptness. * Je suis la Dunhosse do Weimar.’ — ‘Jo vous plains,’ he 
retorted fiercely ? ‘ j’dcmsomi votro marl.’ lie tlion added, ‘ I shall dine in. 
my apartment,’ ami rushed by hor. 

(Sn his entrance next morning, he began instantly with an interrogative 
this favorite figure). ‘ How could your husband, Madamo, bo so mad as to 
make war against mo? ’ 1 Your Miyosly would have despised him if ho had 
not,' was the dignified answer he received. ‘How so?’lie liaRtily rejoined. 
The Duchess slowly and tlollboraloly rejoined: 1 My husband has been in the 
service of the King of Prussia upwards of thirty yours, and surely it was not 
at the moment that tlio King had so mighty an enemy as your Majesty to con¬ 
tend against that the Duko could abandon him.’ A reply so admirable, which 
assorted so powerfully the honor of tho speaker, and yet conciliated tho vanity 
of the adversary, was irresistible. Bnouapnrta became at once more mild, 
and, withont noticing tho answer already received, continued his interroga¬ 
tories. ‘ Hut how came the Duke to attach himself to the King of Prussia? ’ 
— ‘ Your Majesty will, on inquiry, find that tlio Dukes of Saxony, tho younger 
brunches of tho‘family, lmvo always followed tho example of tho Electoral 
House; and your Majesty knows what motives of prudence and policy have 
led tho Court of Dresden to attach itself to Prussia rnthor than Austria.’ 
This was followed by further inquiries and further answers, so tmproasive, that 
iu a few minutes Napoloon exclaimed with warmth: 1 Madame, vous 0tes la 
femme la plus respectable quo j’ai jamais conmic: vous avess sauvd votro 
marl.’ Yet ho could not confer fttvor unaccompanied with insult; for rcitorat- 
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favorably, — said, as some one must stay in the house, she 
was tho proper person; that, after the plundering was over, 
Buonaparte behaved civilly enough in his fashion. 

Tho Grand Princess inquired whether I had hoard tho Rus¬ 
sian service performed, anil on my saying “ No,” she said sho 
would give orders that I should bo admitted tho next day 
(Sunday). 1 accordingly went. Tho Russian language I thought 
very soft, and like Italian. But 1 was guilty of an oversight 
in not staying long, which tho Princess noticed next day after 
dinner. Sho said sho had ordorod sumo music to bo played on 
purpose for mo. Sho seemed au intelligent woman, ■ indeed, 
as all her children have been, sho was cramuml with knowledge. 

To terminate at onoo my mention of tho court, I dinod hero 
a second time on Sunday, and was introduced to the Grand 



favorite of tho Grand Duke, was at this timo boeomo fat; her 


one that affected mo. I sat part of tho evening with 
dames Wolzogon and Sohillor. 


ing Ids assurances of ostoom, ho added: * ,Ta la pardonna, mats a'ast it cause 
do vouk Houlomant; oar, pour iul, c’ost tm mnuvnls «gj«t.’ Tho I >n oh ass to thin 
raado no reply; but, solving the happy uimnant, Interceded successfully fot 
l0 « r people. Napoleon gave orders that the plundering should cease. 

‘ Whmi tho treaty which secured tho nominal independence of Weimar, and 
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I wont to Ticfurth, the former residence of the Dowager 
Duchess Amelia, where Sturm * has his establishment, and 
among the characters I called on was Horr von Einsiedel, the 
morose and cynical husband of my old acquaintance, Madame 
von Einsiodcl. 

August 29th .—I accompanied Knebol to Madame Gries- 
boch’s garden, tho most delightful spot in the neighborhood 
of Jena. This has boon bought for £ 1,000 by the Grand 
Duchess. Her children wore there, and 1 was introduced to 
the Princesses, — moro ohildron yet; but it is surprising bow 
soon they havo acquired a sense of their dignity. Those chil¬ 
dren arc over-crammod; they loarn all the sciences and lan¬ 
guages, and are in danger of losing all personal character and 
power of thought in tho profusion of knowledge they pos¬ 
sess. This is now the fashion among the princes of Ger¬ 
many. 

I saw Griosbach’s widow. The old lady know me in a mo¬ 
ment, and instantly began joking,- said she supposed 1 was 
come to pay a visit to E—~— ’s f lecture-room. 

My last few daj's 'at Jena were spent almost alone with 
Knebol. lie told me of Wielnnd’s death, which was, ho said, 
delightful. Wiolimd never lost his cheerfulness or good humor; 
and, hut a few hours before his death, having insisted on seeing 
his doctor’s proscription, “ 1 see,” said ho, “ it is much tho 
same with my life and tho doctor’s Latin, they arts both at 
an end.” He was ill hut a week, and died of an indiges¬ 
tion. 

My last, day at Jena was spent not without pleasure. It was 
one of uninterrupted rain ; I could not, therefore, take a walk 
with Fries, as 1 had intended, so I remained the whole day 
within doors, chatting with my friend Kncliel. We looked 
over books and papers. Knebol sought for MSS. of tho great 
poets, Gootho, Wioland, and Herder for me, and talked much 
about Ins early life, his opinions, etc. As Andettkm (for re¬ 
membrance) ho gave me a ring with Raphael's head on it, given 
him by the Duohoss Amelia, and four portraits in porcelain 
and iron of tho four groat German poets. In return, I gave 
him Wordsworth’s poems, which had occupied so much of our 
attention. 

* Professor Sturm taught at this establishment the economical science#, 
!. e. all tlmt pertains to agriculture awl the useftil arts. — II. C. R. 

t The Professor with whom H. 0. R. had a misunderstanding. — See ante, 
p. 184. 

17# 
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On the 9th of September, I left my friend Knobol with sor¬ 
row, for I could not expect to bog him again, and I loved him 
above every German. Ilia memory in dear to mo. I saun¬ 
tered, not in high spirits, to Weimar, whore I slept, and on 
the 1 Oth sot out in a diligence towards Frankfort, t spent a 
little time with Knobel’s son at Erfurt h, where ho is stationed. 
I had to spend three nights on the road, mushing Frankfort 
at 4 a. m., on the ldth. A more wearisome journey I never 
made. 

I spent my time at Frankfort almost entirely with my friends 


Intellect, 1 have long known. Hut I was not prepared for such 


able circumstance, that when I lately introduced myself to 
him in Berlin, — he being now an ox-Minister of Justice, fallen 
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that we had not seen each other 'since I left Germany at the 
beginning of th.e century, that is, in 1805. 

My course led me to Baden-Baden. It is enough for me to 
say that I walked through the admirable Murg-Thal with great 
delight, and had for my book during the walk “ Scenes out 
of the World of Spirits,” by Henry Stilling (or Jung). The 
theory of the spiritual world entertained by this pious enthu¬ 
siast is founded on the assumption that every witch and ghost 
story is to be taken as indubitably true. He has many be¬ 
lievers in England as elsewhere. Having been reproached 
as a fanatic, he desires all unbelievers to consider his tales as 
mere visions, — these tales being narratives of sentences passed 
in heaven on great criminals, &c., by an eye-witness and audi¬ 
tor. In Goethe’s Life is an interesting account of him.* Goethe 
protected him from persecution when a student at Strasburg, 
but became at last tired of him. Goethe corrected the first 
volume of his Autobiography by striking out all the trash. 
This I learned from Knebel. That volume, therefore, should 
be read by those who might find the subsequent volumes in¬ 
tolerable. Stilling was the nom de guerre of Jung. 

I spent six days at Paris, where were Miss Nash, M. An¬ 
drews, &e. The only object of great interest was Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars. <c She a little resembles Miss Mellon t when she 
was young, — i. e. Miss Mellon when she stood still, neither 
giggling nor fidgety.” I did not foresee that I was writing of 
a future duchess. 


November 80th. — Thelwall called. His visit gave me pain. 
He has purchased The Champion, and is about to take up the 
profession of politician, after so many years’ pause. An old 
age of poverty will be his portion. 

December 8d . — I bought at Dove Court, St. Martin’s Lane, 
a marble bust of Wieland by Schadow, for ten guineas. Flax- 
man informed me of this bust being there. He says it is an 
excellent head, which he would have bought himself, had ho 
had a room to put it in. I am delighted with my purchase. 
It is a very strong likeness, and in a style of great simplicity. 
The head is covered with a cap, which is only distinguished 
from the skull by two lines crossing the head ; the hair curls 
round below the cap, and the head stoops a very little, with 

* Vide “ Diohtung und Wahrheit,” Books IX. and X. 

t Afterwards Mrs. Coutts, and then Duchess of St. Albans. 
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the sight rather downwards. Tho forohoad and temples are 
exquisitely wrought, and tho drapery is pleasingly folded. It 
i^unwrought at tho sides, in each of which is a square opening. 
Having this line object constantly before mo will generate a 
love for sculpture.* 

December 4th. — I dinod with John Collier, and in tho even¬ 
ing, after taking tea with Mias Lamb, accompanied her to 
Covont Garden. Wo saw “ Tho Rivals,” and Farren for the 
first time, tho last theatrical tyro that has appeared. His Sir 
Anthony Absolute appeared hi me delightful. Ho is a young 
man, I am told, yet ho was so disguised by painted wrinkles, 
and a face and figure made up by art, that I could hardly 
credit tho report. Tho consequence of a manufactured coun¬ 
tenance and constrained unnatural attitudes is, that the actor 
has a hard and inflexible manner. Liston’s Acres, however, 
gave me the greatest pleasure. It was infinitely comic and 
laughable, and none tho worse for being oven burlesque and 
farcical. 

■ftwz.f — My journal mentions Farren as an admirable comic 
actor, only twenty-five or twenty-six years old. This must be a 
mistake. He is now worn out, and apparently a very old man. 

December 29th .—-I dined with Sergeant Blossett. No one 
with him but Miss Peokwell and a nephew of the Sergeant’s, a 
Mr. Grote, a merchant, who reads German, and appears to he 
an intelligent, sensible man, having a curiosity fur German 
philosophy as well as Gorman poetry. 1 read a number of 
things by Goethe and others to tho Sergeant, who has already 
made groat advances in the language, and can relish the best 
poetry. Grote has borrowed books of mo. 

This year J become a “barrister of five years’ 
standing,” an expression that has become almost ridiculous, 
being tho qualification required for many offices by acts of 
Parliament, while it is notorious that many such barristers are 
ill qualified for any office. I was no exception, certainly, at any 
time of my life, being never a learned lawyer or a skilful advo¬ 

cate, and yet in this my fifth year I attained some reputation ; 
and of this year I have some anecdotes to relate of myself and 
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m 1817 to £488 during this year; but this little practice 
brought me into connection with superior men, and into supe¬ 
rior courts. 

For instance, I had an appeal in the Council Chambers from 
Gibraltar with Sir Samuel Romilly. It was a case of mercantile 
guaranty. I have forgotten the facts, and I refer to the case 
merely because it shows Sir Samuel’s practice. He read from 
the printed statement, in the most unimpressive manner, the 
simple facts, adding scarcely an observation of his own. I 
followed at some length, not comprehending the course taken 
by my excellent leader, and Hundleby,* my client, was satisfied 
with my argument. I pleaded before Sir W. Grant, Sir William 
Scott, &e. Hart, afterwards Chancellor of Ireland, and Lovett 
were for the respondents. Then Sir Samuel Romilly replied in 
a most masterly manner. I never heard a more luminous and 
powerful argument. He went over the ground I had trod, but 
I scarcely knew my own arguments, so improved were they. 
Judgment was ultimately given in our favor. I have since 
understood that it was Sir Samuel's practice, when he had the 
reply, to open the case in this way, and not even to read the 
brief before he went to court, knowing that his junior and ad¬ 
versaries would give him time enough to become master of the 
facts and settle his argument. 

At the Spring Assizes, at Thetford, I made a speech which 
gained me more credit than any I ever made, either before or 
after, and established my character as a speaker : luckily it re¬ 
quired no law. I thought of it afterwards with satisfaction, and 
I will give an aocount of the case here (it will be the only one 
in these Reminiscences), partly because it will involve some 
questions of speculative morality. It was a defence in a Qui 
tani action for penalties for usury to the amount of £ 2,640.f 
My attorney was a stranger. He' had offered the brief to 
Jameson, who declined it from a consciousness of inability to 
speak, and recommended me. The plaintiff’s witness had re¬ 
quested my client to lend him money, which, it is stated by 
the single witness, he consented to do on the payment of £ 20. 
A mortgage also was put in ; and on this the case rested. The 

* Hundloby was a solicitor, the partner of Alliston, who still lives, fte mar¬ 
ried the daughter of Curtis, a wealthy man. He has been dead many years, 
and his widow is now the wife of Tite, the architect of the Royal Exchange. — 

H. 0. It., 1851. 

t A Qui tarn action is an action brought by an informer for penalties of 
which a half-share is give to the informer by the statute.. The suit would be 
by Moses, plaintiff, who sues “ as well for himself” ( Qui tam) as for our Lord 
the King. 
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defence was a simple one. It could lie only in showing 
the witness could not safely bo relied on; and this I did 
way that produced applause from the audience, a compUr 
from the judge, and a verdict in my favor. Now, what I 
back upon with pleasure is, that. I gained this verdict 
fairly and by no misstatement, t will put down some of 
salient points of my speech, of which I have a distinct reec 
tion. 

I began : “ Gentlemen, 1 have often thought that juriei 
conscientious men, anxious to do justice, must he distronsoi 
perceiving that they are called ujkui to decide a case on i 
imperfect evidence, where*, from the nature of the case, they 
only guess what the truth may he, hearing only one side. ' 
is one of those cases. There can he no doubt that my cl 
lent a sum of money to that man, his own attorney, whom 
have seen in that box; and that man has thought propc 
toll you that, in order to obtain that loan, he was force 
give £ 20. Now, this was a transaction Itetween these jwru 
and I cannot possibly contradict him. For, were 1 to mad 
my brief, or toll you what my client says, of course denyhi| 
this, I should be reproved by his Lordship, and incur the : 
oule of my learned friends around me ; Immune, what the pi 
in the cause says is not evidence .'* This is a hardship, In 
is tli© law ; and I refer to it now, not to censure the law, wl 

would ho indecorous, but to draw your attention to this n 

important consequence, that since you are compelled to 1 

the witness, — one party alone, - and are not at liberty 
hear the other party, in a transaction between them and n 
other, you have the duty imposed on you dowdy to exan 
what that witness has said, and ask yourselves this quest 
whether such a statement as he has thought proper to mi 

knowing that ho may swear falsely with safety (for he can in 

be contradicted), must he credited by you. 

“ Gentlemen, at the same time that I am not in a condiI 
to deny What that man has said, I add, with the most on 
confidence, that it is impossible for you, acting under t\: 
rides which good sense and conscience alike dictate, to 
other tlian by your verdict declare that you cannot, in i 
essentially criminal ease, convict the defendant on the 
corroborated testimony of that, single witness.” 

I then pointedly stated that, though in form an action, 1 
was in substance a criminal case, and to be tried by the ri 

• This law U new altered. 
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observed in a criminal court; and that, unless they had a per¬ 
fect conviction, they would not consign this old retired trades¬ 
man to a jail or a workhouse for the rest of his days in order 
to enrich Mr. Moses (the common informer, who had luckily a 
Jew name) and the Treasury. And I pledged myself to show 
that in this case were combined all imaginable reasons for dis¬ 
trust, so as to render it morally impossible, whatever the fact 
might be, to give a verdict for the Qui tarn plaintiff. 

I then successively expatiated on the several topics which 
the case supplied, — on the facts that the single witness was 
the plaintiff’s own attorney, — an uncertificated bankrupt who 
was within the rules of the King’s Bench Prison; that he 
came down that morning from London in the custody of a 
sheriff’s officer, though, when asked where he came from, he 
at first said from home, having before said he was an attorney 
at Lynn. And I had laid a trap for him, and led him to say 
he expected no part of the penalty. This I represented to be 
.incredible; and I urged with earnestness the danger to so¬ 
ciety if such a man wore of necessity to be believed because 
he dared to take an oath for which he could not be called to 
account boro. And I alludod to recont cases in which other 
King’s Bench prisoners had been transported for perjury, and 
to the known cases of perjury for blood-money. As I have 
already said, I sat down with applause, which was renewed 
when the verdict for the defendant was pronounced. The man 
I had so exposed gave me something to do afterwards on his 
own account; and, more than once, attorneys, new clients, in 
bringing me a brief, alluded to this case. But the power of 
making such a speech does not require the talents most ossen- 
tial to the barristor, — none of which did I, in fact, possoss. 

In the spring Term of this year, Gurney,* tho King’s Coun¬ 
sel’s clerk, brought me a bag, for which I presented him with 
a guinea. This custom is now obsolete, and thoreforo I montion 
it. It was formerly the otiquetto of the bar that none but 
Sergoants and King’s Coiinsol could carry a bag in Westminster 
Hall. Till some King’s Counsel presented him with one, how- 
evor large tho junior (that is, stuff-gowned) barrister’s business 
might be, he was forced to carry his papers in his hand. It 
was considered that he who carriod a bag was a rising man. 

At the following Bury Assizes I was concerned in a case no 
otherwise worth noticing than as it gavo ocoasion to good-na¬ 
tured joking. I defended Ridley, the tallow-chandler, in an 

* Afterward# Baron Gurney. 
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action against him for a nuisance in building a chimney in 
Still Lane. The chief witness for plaintiff was Blomfield 
(father of the present Bishop of London).* He had said that 
he was a schoolmaster, and the plaintiff and defendant and de¬ 
fendant’s counsel had all been his pupils. When I rose to 
cross-examine him, C. J. Dallas leaned over, and in an audible 
whisper said, “ Now, Mr. Robinson, you may take your re¬ 
venge.” Good-natured sparring took place between Blomfield 
and myself, and I got a verdict in a very doubtful case, — in¬ 
sisting that, if a nuisance, it must be a general one, and so the 
subject of an indictment. Afterwards, on an indictment, I 
contended that the remedy was by action, if it were a griev¬ 
ance, and in this I failed. 

Before the summer Assizes I dined with C. J. Gibbs. Others 
of the circuit were with me. Some parts of his conversation 
I thought worth putting down, though not very agreeable at 
the time, as it was manifestly didactic, and very like that of a 
tutor with his pupils. He spoke with great earnestness against 
the “ Term Reports,” t which he considered as ruinous to the 
profession in the publication of hasty decisions, especially those 
at Nisi Prius, and urged the necessity of arguing every case 
on principle. On my remarking on the great fame acquired 
by men who were eminently deficient, he was malicious enough 
to ask for an instance. I named Erskine. He was not sorry 
to have an opportunity of expressing his opinion of Erskine, 
which could not be high. He remarked on Erskine’s sudden 
fall in legal reputation, “ Had he been well-grounded, he could 
not have fallen.” 

This same day, on my speaking of the talents required in 
an opening and reply, he said that the Lord Chancellor (Eldon) 
reproached Sir James Mansfield with the practice I have noticed 
in Sir Samuel Romilly, of leaving his argument for the reply, 
which was ascribed to laziness. Gibbs praised Bell, the Chan¬ 
cery practitioner, as a man who was always in the right. “ He 
always gave -the most satisfactory answer to a question in the 
fewest words.” 

In the winter of this year I heard from Gurney some inter¬ 
esting facts about fees, which within about eleven or twelve 
years had risen much above what was formerly known. Kaye,t 
the solicitor, told Gumey once that he had that day carried the 

* See ante, p. 3. 

t One of the earliest series of periodical law reports. 

X Solicitor to the Bank of England, &c. 
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Attorney-General (Gibbs) 100 general retainers, that is 500 
guineas. These were on the Baltic captures and insurance 
cases. Gibbs did not think that Erskine ever made more than 
7,000 guineas, and Mingay confessed that he only once made 
5,000 guineas. He observed that the great fortunes made in 
ancient times by lawyers must have been indirectly as the 
stewards of great men. Otherwise they were unaccountable. 

I must here add that all this is little compared with the 
enormous gains of my old fellow-circuiteer, Charles Austin, 
who is said to have made 40,000 guineas by pleading before 
Parliament in one session. 

This year there were great changes in the law courts. Of 
the judicial promotions Jelcyll said, being the professional wag, 
that they came by titles very different, viz.: C. J. Abbott 
by descent , J. Best by intrusion , and Richardson by the opera¬ 
tion of law . The wit of the two first is pungent; the last, a 
deserved compliment. It was expected, said Jelcyll, that 
Vaughan would come in by prescription. This was not so 
good. Sir Henry Halford,* the King’s physician, was his 
brother. 

I must not forget that, on Aldcbert’s death, his books were 
taken by a bookseller, but I was allowed to have what I liked 
at the bookseller’s price. I laid out £ 40 in purchasing Pi¬ 
ranesi’s prints and other works of art, and had many calls 
from men of taste to see them. 

The Colliers, with whom I used to dine, left London this 
year. Their place was to some extent supplied by John Payne 
Collier,! who took a house in Bouverie Street. It was not 
then foreseen that he would become a great Shakespearian 
critic, though he had already begun to be a writer. 

* Sir Henry Halford was the son of Dr. Vaughan of Leicester, hut changed 
his name in 1809, when he inherited a fortune from his mother’s cousin, Sir 
Charles Halford. 

t .T. P. Collier wrote “ History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare,” 1881 ; “ New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeare,” 1885; 
“Shakespeare Library; a Collection of the Romances, Novels, Poems, and 
Histories used by Shakespeare as the Foundation of his Dramas,” 1848 ; and 
various other works. 

z 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

1819. 

J ANUARYJ/th. — (At Bury.) I walked early up town and 
left with Mr. Clarkson his MS. account of his interview with 
the Emperor of Russia, at Aix-la-Chapelle, on the subject of 
the slave-trade. This interview must receive its explanation 
from future events. The Emperor talked of the Quakers and 
Bible Societies, of the Society against War, of which he consid¬ 
ered himself a member, and of the slave-trade, as one might 
have expected a religious clergyman would have done. Mr. 
Clarkson is a sincere believer in the Emperor’s sincerity. 

Thomas R. to Habakkuk R. 

Buky St. Edmunds, January 6,1819. 
.... The Buck party were at my house last Friday, when 
we were entertained, and most highly interested, by Mr. Clark¬ 
son’s account of his interview with the Emperor of Russia, at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. His reception by the most powerful poten¬ 
tate in the world was extremely gracious. The Emperor took 
him most cordially by both his hands, drew a chair for him and 
another for himself, when they sat down, in Mr. Clarkson’s 
language, “knee to knee, and face to face.” The principal 
subject of their conversation was, of course, the abolition of 
the slave-trade, in which the Emperor takes an extraordinary 
interest, and seems to be most earnestly anxious to use his 
powerful interest to induce the other powers of Europe to con¬ 
cur in this measure. 

The Emperor, at this meeting, professed likewise the most 
pacific sentiments, and spoke with great energy of the evil and 
sin of war, admitting that it was altogether contrary to the 
spirit of Christianity, and said that he desired to inculcate 
this sentiment in the minds of the different powers, and should 
therefore propose frequent congresses to adjust disputes, with¬ 
out having recourse to the too common arbitration of the 
sword. You know, perhaps, that, for the purpose ef eradicat¬ 
ing the warlike spirit, Reace Societies have been formed both 
in this country and in America. (We have a small one in this 
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town.) The Emperor assured Mr. Clarkson that he highly ap¬ 
proved of them, and wished to be considered as belonging to 
them. And no longer ago than yesterday, Mr. Clarkson re¬ 
ceived a copy of a letter, written in English by the Emperor 
with his own hand, and addressed to Mr. Marsden, the Chairman 
of the London Peace Society, in which he repeats the same sen¬ 
timents in favor of the principles of the society. It is at any 
rate a curious phenomenon to find an advocate of such princi¬ 
ples in such a person. There are those who doubt his sincer¬ 
ity, but where can be the motive to induce the Autocrat of all 
the Mussias to flatter even such an individual, however excel¬ 
lent, as Mr. Clarkson, or Mr. Marsden, a stock-broker in Lon¬ 
don 1 

January lJ/th .—I spent the day partly in reading some very 
good political writings by Benjamin Constant, — the first part 
of his first volume. His principles appear excellent, and there 
is to me originality in them. His treating the monarchical 
power as distinct from the executive pleases me much. He 
considers the essence of the monarch’s office to lie in the su¬ 
perintending everything and doing nothing. He controls the 
legislature by convoking and dismissing their assemblies ; and 
he even creates and annihilates the ministers. Being thus sep¬ 
arated from the executive body, — that may be attacked, and 
even destroyed (as is constantly done in England), without any 
detriment to the state. 

Mem.* — Had Louis Philippe felt this, he might have re¬ 
tained his throne, but he would be an autocrat, which did not 
suit the French people.! 

January 26th. — We saw “Brutus.” This play has had 
great success, and with reason, for it exhibits Kean advanta¬ 
geously ; but it seems utterly without literary merit, though the 
subject admitted of a great deal of passionate poetry. Kean’s 
exhibition of the Idiot in the first act was more able than 
pleasing; when he assumed the hero, he strutted and swelled, 
to give himself an air he never can assume with grace. It was 
not till the close of the piece, when he had to pass sentence on 
his own son, that he really found his way to my heart through 
my imagination. His expression of feeling was deep and true, 
and the conflict of affection and principle well carried out. An 

* Written, in 1861. 

t Added in the margin of the MS.: “Palpable ignorance, this! At this 
hour a bold usurper and autocrat has succeeded becausehe knew how to go to 
work. An accident may, indeed, any day destroy his power. April 17,1862. 
The date is material.” 
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awkward effect was produced by the attempt to blend too 
much in one play. The act by which Brutus overturned the 
Tarquins was not that of a man who had a son capable of trea¬ 
son against his country. 

February 2d. — Naylor took tea with me ; and soon after, 
Charles and Mary Lamb came to look at my prints. And the 
looking them over afforded us pleasure. Lamb has great taste 
and feeling; his criticisms are instructive, and I find that en¬ 
joyment from works of art is heightened by sympathy. Tal- 
fourd came while we were thus engaged. He stayed with us, 
and afterwards joined us in a rubber, which occupied us till 
late. Talfourd stayed till near one, talking on personal mat¬ 
ters. 

February 18th. — I lounged for half an hour before the 
Covent Garden hustings, —a scene only ridiculous and dis¬ 
gusting. The vulgar abuse of the candidates from the vilest 
rabble ever beheld is not rendered endurable by either wit or 
good temper, or the belief of there being any integrity at the 
bottom. I just saw Hobhouse. His person did not please 
me; but Sir Richard Phillips, whom I met there, tells me I 
am like him, which I do not think to be the fact. Lamb * I 
could scarcely see, but his countenance is better. Orator Hunt 
was on the hustings, but he could not obtain a hearing from 
the mob ; and this fact was the most consolatory part of the 
spectacle. 

February 28th. —After dining at Collier’s I went to Godwin, 
with whom I drank tea. Curran was there, and I had a very 
agreeable chat with him; he is come to print his father’s life, 
written by himself; and he projects an edition of his speeches. 
He related an affecting anecdote of Grattan in the House of 
Commons. He was speaking in a style that betrayed, the de¬ 
cline of the facilities of a once great man; he was rambling 
and feeble, and being assailed by coughing, he stopped, paused, 
and said in an altered voice, “ I believe they are right, sir ! ” 
and sat down. 

April 8d. — By coach to Ipswich; then on foot in the dark 
to Playford (four miles). Mrs. Clarkson was in high health 
and spirits; Tom and Mr. Clarkson also well. I met with 
some visitors there, who rendered the visit peculiarly agree¬ 
able. Mr., Mrs., and Miss Grahame, from Glasgow. He is a 
Writer to the Signet, a brother to the late James Grahame the 

* The Honorable George Lamb, son of the first Lord Melbourne, and 
brother of William, who afterwards became Prime Minister. 
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poet; a most interesting man, having a fine handsome face 
and figure, resembling Wordsworth in his gait and general air, 
though not in his features, and being a first-rate talker, as far 
as sense and high moral feeling can render conversation de¬ 
lightful. We talked, during the few days of my stay, about 
English and Scotch law. He complained that the Comitas 
gentium was not allowed to Scotchmen; that is, a lunatic 
having money in the funds must be brought to England to 
have a commission issued here (though he is already found a 
lunatic in Scotland) before dividends can be paid, &c.; and 
bank powers of attorney must be executed according to Eng¬ 
lish forms, even in Scotland. The first case is certainly a great 
abuse. Mr. Grahame pleased me much, and I have already 
nearly decided on going to Scotland this summer. In politics 
he is very liberal, inclining to ultra principles. He was severe 
against Southey and Wordsworth for their supposed apostasy. 
He speaks highly of the Scotch law, and considers the admin¬ 
istration of justice there much superior to ours. 

April 28th. — My ride to-day was very agreeable; the 
weather was mild and fine, and I had no ennui. I travelled 
with the Rev. Mr. Godfrey, with whom I chatted occasionally, 
and I read three books of the “ Odyssey,” and several of 
Burke’s speeches. Burke’s quarrel with Fox does not do 
honor to Burke. I fear he was glad of an opportunity to 
break with his old friend ; yet he appears to have been pro¬ 
voked. In the fourth volume of Burke’s Speeches, there is 
the same wonderful difference between the reports of the news¬ 
papers and the publications of Burke himself. 

His own notes of his speech on the Unitarian Petition 
are full of profundity and wisdom; his attack on the Rights 
of Man as an abstract principle is justified on his own repre¬ 
sentation. How true his axiom, “ Crude and unconnected 
truths are in practice what falsehoods are in theory ! ” Strange 
that he should have undergone so great obloquy because this 
wise remark has not been comprehended ! 

May 8d. — I dined with Walter, Fraser, and Barnes. Fraser 
I attacked on a trimming article in yesterday’s Times about 
Catholic Emancipation. And Barnes attacked me about 
“ Peter Bell ” ; but this is a storm I must yield to. Words¬ 
worth has set himself back ten years by the publication of 
this work. I read also Tom Cribb’s Memorial to the Congress, 
— an amusing volume; but I would rather read than have 
written it. It is really surprising that a gentleman (for so 
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Moore in in station and oormeetiomt) dumld ho doHeend an ti 
exhibit the Prince Regent and the Kmj»eror of Kiuwia at i 
b<>\mg iimteh, under tint names of l’orjm« and Iamg Sandy 
Tito hoxiug cant language does n**t amune tun, even in Moore’ 
gravely tmrlejwpie lines. 

d/«iy I*hi, I ftjH>ut wvertd hours at home, ItHtking ove 
rrjmrts, Ac., and thou walked to Clapton, t lmd a hue wall 
houtt' over Bethnal (freon. hewing Bouuer’H Fields, a nin 
l«>v, who was my g«»'»>»ipiug i'om|»uuiou, {wanted out to mo tin 
Hito of |it*hop Homier’* house, where tho Bishop mt and wvv 
tin* hurut : Httuh is tho ucoumey of traditional tales 

Ho further aboard mo some sjmUh in whteh tho ground in low 
hurt* tho |MH>r burnt creatures worn hi tried, it mooum ; ant 
though tho ground him Ihs*u tilled uj» huudred« *of timet, i 
always sinks in again. “ l do not it i« true,” mid tin 

hoy, H hut t was afraid onro to walk «»u tho spot, and mo art 
tho little l*oy« nitw,” Tho feeling that Nature «ym|t*ithl»w 
with man in horror of groat crimes, and limra teHiimouy tt 
tho mnmus'uon «<f thom, m a v«*ry frequent «n|wrHtition, 
|»*rh«{*s tho most mnvomd. 

Jn»e jih* Mv Muter eotwulted Art ley (kioper, She wa 

dellghtel to fmci iitm far from ttnkittd or harath, Hu trentei 
her with great gentlfnteiw, and very kindly warned her m mud 
tut possible t<» rommt her irritability, ■ not of temjier, hut o! 

nerves, 

Jnuf lnth, t‘h’meUH Broutatio j« turned monk! 

Jnnr / fth, t \unmg home, 1 (bund Hatuond in town, ant 
wont with him to tho Exhibition. I stayed a couple of hour* 
hut had tui grout pleasure there. Scarcely a ptoture mud 

! doused mo. '1‘umor luw fewer attraction** than ho uaotl t 
rive, and t ‘alleott’a “ Rotterdam ” i* gaudier than he uwod h 
la* i he in aiming at a rtehor eiutt of color, hut in lew beautlfu 
m he deviate* from the delicate gmyi of (*uyp Hooper’ 
•* Mamttm Moor "did not interert me, though what I ftav 
hoard ninoft of the artirt d«*e*«. 1 am told ho was lately i 

groom to Mon*, the brewer, who, tlotoetiug him in the net ol 
making portraits of hw Horae*, wotdtl not keep him aa a groom 
hut got him employment m ti home painter. He wu* itefore i 
rider at Antley'*, it is Haiti. He wont into tho Academy t 
learn to draw witit the boys. Flax man my* he know nothiu] 
of the meehaniam of hi« art, • he could not draw at all, — bn 
by dint of gouiUH, without instruction (except, m lie says, wha 
h# learned from a shilling hook he Imught in the .Strand), h 
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could paint very finely. He is already, says Flaxman, a great 
painter, and will probably become very eminent indeed. He is 
about thirty-five years of age, and is already an Associate. He 
paiuts horses and low life, but his “ Marston Moor ” is regarded 
as a fine composition. His appearance docs not bespeak his 
origin. “ I introduced him to Lord Grey,” said Flaxman, 

“ and as they stood talking together, I could not discern any 
difference between the poor and tho painter.” 

June 10th. — I was much occupied by a scrape John Collier 
had got into. A few nights ago he reported that Mr. Hume 
had said in tho House of Commons that Canning had risen 
above tho sufferings of othors by laughing at them. Bell* 
being last night summoned beforo the House, John Collier 
gave himself as the author, and was in consequence committed 
to tho custody of the Sergoant-at-Arms. Mr. Wynn moved 
that ho should bo committed to Newgate, but this was with¬ 
drawn in consequence of Collier’s manly and becoming conduct. 
1 was exceedingly alarmed lost this might hurt Collier with 
Walter, but, to my satisfaction, I found that Collier had raised 
himself in Walter’s opinion; for, by his gentlemanly behavior, he 
raised the character of tho reporters, and he completely relieved 
Walter from tho imputation of having altered tho article. X 
called on Collier in tho House of Commons Prison ; ho wasyn 
good spirits. Mrs. Collier was there, and Walter came too, 
with Barnes. I chatted with Walter about the propriety of 
petitioning. He wished Collier to lie in custody till the end of 
tho session, but X differed in opinion, and corrected the petition, 
which was ultimately adopted. After a hasty dinner in Hall, 
1 ran clown to tho Houso. Barnos procured mo a placo, and I 
stayod in tho gallery till quite lato. Thero was no opposition 
to Mr. W. Smith’s motion for Collier’s dischargo. Ho was re¬ 
primanded by tho Speak or in strong unmeaning words. W. 
Smith moved for tho bill to relievo tho Unitarians against tho 
Marriage Act.f Tho spooch had the merit of raising a fooling 
favorable to tho speaker, and it was not so intolligible as to ex¬ 
cite opposition. Lord Castlereagh did not pretend to under¬ 
stand it, and Mr. Wilberforce spoke guardedly and with favor of 
the projected measure. Tho rest of the speaking this evening was 

* The publisher of tho Timet. 

t Mr, W. Hml til’s object was to obtain for Unitarians at their marriage the 
omission of nil reference to the Trinity. IIo did not venture to propose tho 
more rational and complete relief, —which was after a time obtained, —the 
marrlntre of Dissenters In their own places of worship. Via* May’s Constitu¬ 
tional History, Vol. II. p. 884. 
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very poor indeed, —much below my expectation. I was heartily 
tired before eleven o’clock. I then came home, and read a little 
of Homer in bed. 

June 23d. — I called late on Mrs. John Collier. She informs 
me that Walter has been doing a very handsome thing by John 
Collier. He gave him a bank-note for £ 50, saying he need not 
return the surplus after paying the fees, and hoped that it would 
be some compensation for the inconvenience he had suffered by 
his imprisonment. Now, the fees amounted to not more than 
£ 14 or £ 15. This is very generous certainly. 

July 6th. — I dined with Collier, and had a game of chess 
for an hour. I then looked over papers, &c. in chambers; 
and between seven and eight went to Godwin’s by invitation. 
Charles and Mary Lamb were there, also Mr. Booth, — a sin¬ 
gular character, not unlike Curran in person ; a clever man, 
says Godwin, and in his exterior very like the Grub Street 
poet of the last century. I had several rubbers of whist. 
Charles Lamb’s good-humor and playfulness made the evening 
agreeable, which would otherwise have been made uncomfort¬ 
able by the painful anxiety visible in Mrs. Godwin, and sus¬ 
pected in Godwin. I came home late. 

July 7th. — I dined by invitation with Mr.' Belsham. T. 
Stansfeld had written to me by Mr. Kenrick (a nephew of Mr. 
Belsham),* * * § requesting me to give Mr. Kenrick letters of intro¬ 
duction to Germany. Kenrick left me the letter with an invita¬ 
tion from Belsham. I had an agreeable visit: a small party, 
— Mr. and Miss Belsham, Spurred, S'enr.,. Martineau, Jardine,f 
. a Mr. Reid, and Mr. Kenrick. We kept up a conversation with 
very little disputation. Belsham (and I joined him) defended 
Church Establishments, which he thought better than leaving 
religion to make its way alone, j. He said, I think my Church 
ought to be established; but as that cannot be, I would rather 
the Anglican Church should be maintained, with all its errors 
and superstitions, than that the unlearned should be left at 
large, each man spreading abroad his own follies and absurdi¬ 
ties. § Kenrick opposed him, and had on some points the best 
of the argument. Jardine, and indeed all the party, were 

* There was no actual relationship between MV. Kenrick and Mr. Belsham; 
Mr. Kenrick’s father married, as his second wife, the sister of Mr. Belsham. 

t The Bandster, afterwards a Police Magistrate. 

| Written in 1851. 

§ Mr. Belsham’s views on this, subject were published in three sermons, 
entitled “ Christianity pleading for the Patronage of the Civil Power, but pro¬ 
testing against the Aid of Penal Laws.” Hunter, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1820. 
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against Mr. Belsham and myself. We talked of animal magnet¬ 
ism, and told ghost stories, and ghosts seemed on the whole to 
be in credit. 

July 8th. — Mr. Kenrick breakfasted "with me. I was much 
pleased with him; he has been, and indeed still is, tutor at the 
Manchester New College, York, and is going for a trip to Ger¬ 
many to improve in philological studies. He is a stanch Uni¬ 
tarian, with a deal of zeal, but is mild in his- manners, a te¬ 
nacious disputant, but courteous, — a very promising young 
man.* 

July 12th. —(At Bury.) I had an agreeable walk with Mrs. 
Kent over the skirts of Hardwick Heath, —rather, enclosure, 
— and home by the West Gate Street. Mrs. Kent was grad¬ 
ually brought to recollect scenes familiar to her in childhood, 
but I could recall few. How little do I recollect of my 
past life ! and the idea often recurs to me that it seems diffi- - 
cult to reconcile responsibility with utter oblivion. Coleridge 
has the striking thought that possibly the punishment of a 
future life may consist in bringing back the consciousness of 
the past. ' * 

July 21st. —Mrs. Kent had left us in the morning. I there¬ 
fore thought it right to dine with the magistrates ; and I am 
glad I did so, as I had a pleasing day. We discussed the 
question, how far a barrister may lawfully try to persuade the 
Bench to a decision which he himself knows to be wrong. I 
endeavored to establish this distinction, that an advocate may 
practise sophistry, though he may not misstate a case or a 
fact. 

July 25th. — I breakfasted with Basil Montagu, and had an 
hour’s pleasant chat with him. He related that Dr. Scott in¬ 
formed him that he waited on Oliver Goldsmith, with another 
gentleman, to make a proposal, on the part of Lord North, 
that Goldsmith should write on behalf of the Ministry. They 
found him in chambers in the Temple. He was offered any 
compensation he might desire. He said he could earn from 
the booksellers as much as his necessities required, and he 
would rather live without being obliged to any one. Scott told 
this story as a proof of Goldsmith’s ignorance of the world. 

August 7th. ■ — This was a morning of disappointment. I 

* He is now tlie most learned of the English Unitarians, arid has taken the 
lead in the free investigation of the Old Testament, presuming to apply to it, 
notwithstanding its sacred character, the rules of profane criticism. He has 
lately retired from presiding over the Manchester College.—H. C. R., 1851. 
H. C. R. had especially in view Mi’. Keunck’s work on Primeval History. 
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hntl inteiulnl to *U» my U-nt in iMVmlmg »•»»' Utvmimttt riofc_ 
rrn i'.*r hull hatfitii,?, but Hurr cut the matter *l»*»rt h\ arMtn Tu<>. 
tlml, hull hittliug h a t*»wf«t s|«ut, m uu tl |? 

j»rivate { 4 oj«*rtv, tt rmi!4 n*»t U* toU*r<ite4 m tin- market 
of a tow n, o\cr which thin* wit right *•< »»}• l >i*4c,u % 
to conUiut tlmt, if the Imtl hiitting la*t» 4 from turn* ti 11 _ 
Kieutoriuh Unit fact tuu*t i»io»litv the nghf •*{ w*iy t inuHcm^ 
wt that it venltet of tonify 4ioul4 I*** rnfdr.L on Mi 
incut that in* one «S»**ul«S !«• hi ought u|> h*r jwlumnif» vwn j£* 

till* riot nhotlhl !»«' I rlirw rtf licit Ofh Not 

fOih. Du flic rt*ist»« *»f my urm.il at Nortri**!^ j 
w#y* even nliifliictl at the ijuunt it y t*f biwlltrss there, It 
rcnlwl, iti fact, anything I otor !t«*I l*rf««re. I Iw»I ilu*** 
these nmw'* «*%nitVru brief*, “f which ihoth-m were si* 

Tin* |nro4ut't% seventy the guinea*, uirtiuhitg tetamem, «u*hi- 
nive of the fee of uu arbitration, ‘l int rm-n-^ m% fre% »*u t h Q 
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tin* rest of til*’ l into till lute muting hrirt%, 
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Hiuuutatire w it It Mr. Itetierke, of mh*«m | think %i*ry lustily, 
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tuatt of iireitt ttlMlity in various «|r|^srt«im!a , hr m*»j» si 
14 , »isnl itt that **en-ttcr In* tm*I « mnimhn-toiry, l»y «iar|* lit) 
hmh lli» huil l«wi mm the r»*}»«i«rf«»r of »« i*i«imt»no 

*Mm »t IlMiikirg, mui «r«t» mi t*l»fl»»*rMtr ««*rk «ti the lti.w 
of inmmmw tit Uoromn, »>l*»rh in Uertttwuy n the gt*%t mt- 
ttn tho wihj***t. Thh usiliiml Inm. after **nr mtjimiiifc- 
Mtw» to writ** ii wfrntt vitlumr »»n itw law »*f Utaumfro iti 
KtHtlhU, wtiirli l mm through the |»rr»*. There mm ulasofit tel¬ 
ly nothing to eorrerl ttt the Uugiwmr. The la**k 4 nt not 
Inst last’ll Tetiteriirii Hjioke well of It m * «u»fk of 
nwl atfotml it t« U» «U<*haitr4 to him. tint them* wr-re furr» ,, ljy 
work* Hint jniwilN of wrrrwity. lie imi |4uSo*s(*|»rr, niul 
of tin* lumt r*4igiou« elttiraoter ; h» Init 

* Hurt Is, w«t rfimiu*l t*a«**. f tn tail- 
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ho would not have been tolerated by our high-and-dry ortho¬ 
dox. Ho had a scheme of his own, of which the foundation 
was-—the belief in the pre-existence of eveiy human being. 
His speculation was, that evory one had taken part in the 
great rebellion in a former stato, and that we were all ulti¬ 
mately to ho restored to the Divine favor. This doctrine of 
final restoration was tho redeeming articlo of his creed. He 
profotsHod to believe in tho divinity of Christ, and when I put 
tho question to him, lie said, that he considered that doctrine 
as tho most essential truth of religion ; that God alone with¬ 
out Christ would bo nothing to us ; Christ is the copula by 
means of whom man is brought to God. Otherwise, the idea 
of God would bo what tho Epicureans deem it, — a mere idle 
and empty notion. 1 boliovo Boneoko was first led to think 
well of mo by hearing mo observo, wlmt 1 said without any 
notion of his opinions, that an immortality it parte, post sup¬ 
posed a like immortality it parte ante; and that I could not 
conceive of tho creation in timo of an imperishable immortal 
being. 

September 113th. — I redo to London. During the ride I 
was strikingly reminded of tho groat improvement of the 
country within thirty or forty years. An old man, on the box, 
pointed out to me a spot near a bridge on tho road, whore 
about forty years ago the stage was turned over and seven 
people drowned; and he assured me that, when he was a hoy, 
tho road beyond Hounslow was literally lined with gibbets, on 
which wore, in irons, the carcasses of malefaotors blaokening in 
the sun. I found London all full of people, collected to re¬ 
ceive Hunt * in triumph, and accompany him to the Crown 
and Anchor to a dinner, — a mere rabble, certainly, but it is a 
great and alarming evil that tho rabble should bo the leadors 
in anything. I hear that when, in the oveniug, Hunt came, 
tho crowds, wore immense, and flags were waved ovor him with 
“ Liberty or Death ” inscribed. 

September 22d. — 1 oallod on Talfourd for a short turn I 
dined with Collier and then hastened to Flaxman’s. I had a 
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of Antoninus Pius. Flaxman pointed it out to Canova, on 
which Canova, without answering him, muttered to himself, 
with gestulations of impatience : “ I told him so, — I told him 

so,_but he would never take counsel.” This was repeated 

several times in a fit of absence. At length Flaxman tapped 
him on the shoulder and said : “ Whom did you tell so 1 ” Of 
course, the conversation was in Italian. Receiving no reply, 
Flaxman pressed the question. “ Why, Buonaparte,” said he. 
“ I observed to him repeatedly, that the busts of Antoninus 
Pius were to be seen everywhere ; they were to be found in 
every part of Italy in great abundance, he had made himself so 
beloved. But he would take no advice.”—“And did you expect 
him to take any 1 ” said Flaxman. Canova could not say that 
he did, but stated that the courtiers of Buonaparte were often 
astonished at the freedoms he took. 

JRem* — Flaxman always spoke of Canova as a man of great 
moral qualities, of which I believe he thought more highly 
than of his character as an artist. 

October 2d. — Colonel D’Arcy was at Mhsquerier’s this even¬ 
ing, — a very' agreeable man, who has been some years in 
Persia. He explained to us the meaning of the signets so of¬ 
ten mentioned in the Bible and Oriental writings. In Persia 
every man has three seals : a large one, with which he testifies 
his messages to an inferior; a small one, sent to a superior; 
and a middle-sized, for an equal. Every man has about him 
an Indian-ink preparation, and, instead of signing his name, he 
sends an impression of his seal, as a proof that the messenger 
comes from him. Colonel D’Arcy speaks Persian fluently. He 
says it is a simple and easy language, as spoken, but the writ¬ 
ten language is blended with the Arabic, and is make complex 
and difficult. 

October 12th. — I took an early breakfast, and a little aftei 
nine was in the King’s Bench, Guildhall. There was a vast 
crowd already assembled to hear the trial of Carlile for blas¬ 
phemy, which had attracted my curiosity also. The prosecu¬ 
tion was for republishing Paine’s “Age of Reason.” The 
Attorney-General opened the case in an ordinary way. His 
pathos did not seem to flow from him, and his remarks were 
neither striking nor original. Carlile is a pale-faced, flat-nosed 
nian, not unlike Schelling, hut having no intellectual resem- 
ance; though he has shown astonishing powers of voice, and 
a faculty of enduring fatigue that is far more wonderful than 

* Written in 1851. 
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enviable. He does not appear in any respect a man of mind 
or originality. His exordium was an hour long, and was a 
mere rhapsodical defence. His chief argument was derived from 
the late Trinity Bill,* which, said he, authorizes any one to at¬ 
tack the Trinity; and there being no statute law to declare 
what may not be attacked, anything may. He attacked the 
Attorney-General f as an ex-Unitarian, and was both pert and 
insolent in the matter, though not in the manner. He then 
set about reading the “ Age of Reason ” through, and therefore 
I left him. 

October 13th. — I lounged for half an hour into Guildhall. 
I found Carlile on his legs ; he had been speaking without in¬ 
terruption from half past nine, and I heard him at half past 
six, with no apparent diminution of force; but he merely read 
from paper, and what he said seemed very little to the purpose. 
He attempted a parallel between his case and Luther’s, and 
asserted the right to preach Deism. I see no reason why he 
should not go on for a month in the same style. 

October 14 th. — I would have walked with H-to hear 

some part of Carlile’s trial, but it was just over. The man 
had been speaking for near three days, and this will be regard¬ 
ed by. many people, I have no doubt, as a proof of great talent. 
He was, however, convicted, to my great satisfaction. 

October 24-th. — (At Bury.) I heard Mr. Fenner preach in 
the- forenoon to about twenty persons. How our sensations 
influence our thoughts 1 The meeting-house striking my eye, 
and the voice of my old preceptor striking my ear, I was made 
serious, and almost melancholy. 

'November 10th. —I went early to Sergeant Frere’s chambers, 
3 King’s Bench Walk, and agreed for a fourteen years’ lease 
of them from next midsummer, at seventy-five guineas per an¬ 
num. These chambers consist of one tolerably sized room; a 
second, which by pulling down a partition may be made into a 
very comfortable room j and a third small room, which may be 
used by a clerk; three fireplaces. Between the two larger 
rooms is a small- room, large enough to place a bed in, and 
convenient for that purpose ; there is also a dark place, in 
which a bed has been placed for Frere’s clerk and his wife, be¬ 
sides one or two lock-up places. The chambers, without being 
excellent, are yet good for their price, and I am pleased at the 

* “ An Act to relieve Persons who impugn the Doctrine of the Holy Trinity 
from certain Penalties.” This was commonly called Mr. William Smith’s Act. 

•f Gifford. See ante, p. 358. 
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idea of occupying them. They are quite light, and look into 
a garden, and the staircase is handsome, compared with my 
present one. 

December 7th. — I dined at the Colliers’, and then took tea 
with Flaxman tete-drtete. He makes religion most amiable and 
respectable at the same time. A childlike faith is delightful 
in a man of distinguished genius. He spoke of his fortune, 
and without ostentation he said he had by God’s providence 
prospered; but he must add (what he would say to few but 
me), that no man who had worked for him had been in want, 
when sick or dying. 

Rem* — When Flaxman died, his effects were sworn to be 
worth under £4,000 ; and I have been in the'habit of citing 
his. comparative poverty as a disgrace to the country ; for 
while he died worth £ 4,000, CJaantrey died worth above 
£ 150,000. Such is the different reward for genius and useful 
talent! 

December 9th. — The bills now passing through Parliament 
will be, I fear, sad monuments of the intemperance of the 
government and people. Reformers and Ministry alike exag¬ 
gerate the alarm justly to be feared from the excesses of their 
adversary, and in so doing furnish a reasonable ground for a 
moderated apprehension. There are a few seditious spirits in 
the country who would raise a rebellion if they could, but 
they cannot; and there are some among the Ministry, perhaps, 
who would not scruple to give the Crown powers fatal to the 
liberties of the people. But neither the courts of law nor the 
people (who as jurymen concur in the administration of the 
law) would assist in a project destructive of liberty ; nor would 
the Ministry themselves dare make a violent attempt. At the 
same time, the “ Six Acts” are objectionable.f 

* Written in 1861. 

t “ Papers were laid before Parliament containing evidence of. the state of 
the country, which were immediately followed by the introduction of further 
measures of repression, — then designated, and since familiarly known as, the 
‘Six Acts.’ The first deprived defendants, in cases of misdomeanor, of the 
right of traversing: to which Lord Holland induced the Chancellor to add a 
clause, obliging the Attorney-General to bring defendants to trial within twelve 
months. By a second it was proposed to enable the court, on the conviction of 
a publisher of a seditious libel, to order the seizure of all copies of tiro libel in 
his possession; and to punish him, on a second conviction, with fine, imprison¬ 
ment, banishment, or transportation. By a third, the newspaper stamp duty 
was imposed upon pamphlets and other papers containing news, or observations 
on public affairs; and recognizances were required from the publishers of 
newspapers and pamphlets for the payment of any penalty. By n fourth, no 
meeting of more than fifty persons was permitted to be held without six days' 
notice being given by seven householders to a resident justice of the peace; 
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December 15th. — I spent this forenoon, like too many of 
the preceding, loungingly. I called on Walter after being at 
the Book Auction. He informed me of what I never knew 
before, that, the Times was prosecuted once for a libel of my 
writing; but the prosecution was dropped. He did not inform 
me of the circumstance at the time, thinking, probably, the 
intelligence would pain me. I do not know whether I am to 
consider this an honor or not, as I am ignorant whether 
the libel was an observation on, or the misstatement of, a 
fact. 

December 18th. — I dined at Collier’s, and fhen went to 
Covent Garden. I had rather more pleasure than usual. The 
“ Comedy of Errors ” is better to see than read : besides, a 
number of good songs by Miss Stephens * and others are in¬ 
troduced. The two Dromios, Liston and Farren, though not 
sufficiently alike (nor did they strive to be so, for neither would 
adopt the other’s peculiarities), afforded amusement, and the 
incidents, barring the improbability, pass off pleasantly enough. 
Some fine scenery is introduced, though out of character and 
costume. The scene is in Ephesus, and yet one of- the paint-* 
ings is the Piazza of Venice, &c. 

December 25th. — Christmas day. I spent this festival not 
in feasting, but very agreeably, for, like a child, I was delighted 
in contemplating my new toy. I was the whole forenoon oc¬ 
cupied, after writing some of the preceding Mems., in collect¬ 
ing books, &c., in my old, and in arranging them in- my new, 
chambers. The putting in order is a delightful .occupation, 
and is at least analogous to a virtue. Virtue is the love of 
moral order; and taste, and cleanliness, and method are all 
connected with the satisfaction we have in seeing and putting 
things where they ought to be. 

and all but freeholders or inhabitants of the county, parish, or township were 
prohibited from attending, under penalty of fine and imprisonment. The 
justice could change the proposed .time niid place of meeting: but no meeting 
was permitted to adjourn itself. Every meeting tending to incite the people to 
hatred and contempt of the King’s person or the government and constitution 
of the realm was declared an unlawful assembly; and extraordinary powers 
were given to justices for the dispersion of such meetings and the capture of 
persons addressing them. If any person should be killed or injured in the 
dispersion of an unlawful meeting, the justice was indemnified. Attending a 
meeting with arms, or with flags, banners, or other ensigns or emblems, was an 
offence punishable with two years’ imprisonment. Lecture and debating rooms 
were to be licensed, and open to inspection. By a fifth, the training of persons 
in the use of arms was prohibited; and by a sixth, the. magistrates in the 
disturbed counties were empowered to search for and seize arms.” - May’s 
Constitutional History , Vol. Il.jpp. 199, 200. 

* Afterwards Countess of Essex. 
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December 26th. — I read the trial of Sir Thomas More. It 
is quite astonishing that the understanding and the courage 
of men could be so debased as they appear to have been in the 
reign of Henry VIII. I doubt whether the legislation of 
any other country has an instance of an enormity so gross and 
absurd as that of rendering it a capital offence to refuse an¬ 
swering a question : yet for this offence the Lord Chancellor 
was, put to death, — a man of incorruptible integrity, a 
martyr. Yet he was himself a persecutor, having superintend¬ 
ed the infliction of torture. 

I am at length settled in my new chambers, and though my 
books are not yet put in order, I have a comfortable fire, and a 
far more pleasing scene from my window and within my room 
than I had in my former apartments. 

December 28th. — The satisfaction I have in changing my 
residence is accompanied by the serious reflection that I can¬ 
not reasonably expect so much enjoyment, and such uninter¬ 
rupted ease, as I enjoyed in Essex Court. During my six 
years’ residence there I have not once been kept awake at 
night by pain of mind or body, nor have I ever sat down to a 
meal without an appetite. My income is now much larger 
than it was when I entered those chambers, and my health is 
apparently as firm. I have lost no one source of felicity. I 
have made accessions to my stock of agreeable companions, if 
not friends. I have risen in respectability, by having suc¬ 
ceeded to a certain extent in my profession, though perhaps 
not so greatly as some of my friends expected. But then I 
have grown six years older, and human life is so short that 
this is a large portion. This reflection, I say, is a serious one, 
but it does not sadden me. 

Rem.* — Let me add merely this, — that I believe I could 
have written the same in 1829.f We shall see, if I go so far. 
in these Reminiscences. This year I took no journey. 

* Written in 1851. 

t The first year after H. 0. R.’s retirement from the bar. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

ON ELTON HAMOND [WITH NOTE]. 

1820. 

T A If VARY 1st. — No Now Year ever opened to me 'with an 
J event bo tragical as that which occurrod this morning. Nor 
indeed has my journal contained any incident so melancholy. 

I had scarcely liogun my breakfast, when two men, plain in 
dress hut respectable in appearance, called on mo, and ono of 
them said, in a very solemn tone, “ Pray, sir, do you know a 
Mr. Klton Jlamond 1 ” —- “ Yes, vory woll.” — “ Was he a par¬ 
ticular friend of yours i ” My auswor was. “lie has destroyed 
himself.” 

Rein.* —■ 1 have horotoforo omitted to write of Hamond, 
postjuming till this awful catastrophe all I havo to say of him. 
He was born in 178(5, and was the eldest of two sons of a tea- 
dealer who lived in the city. 1 lo had also sisters. 11 is falhor died 
in 1807, leaving him sole oxoentor ; and being tho eldest, —- at 
least of tho sous, ~ and a man of imposing and ingratiating 
manners, he was looked up to by his family. I became ac¬ 
quainted with him through the Aikins, — I cannot say pre¬ 
cisely when, hut soon after my return from Germany. His 
elder sister lived many years with Mrs. Barbauld. Wbon I 
first visited him he lived in Milk Street, whore his father had 
carried on the business. Some timo afterwards Hamond told 
me that in order to sot an example to tho world of how a busi¬ 
ness should bo carried on, and that ho might not ho inter¬ 
fered with in his plans, ho turned off tho clerks and overy 
servant in the establishment, including tho porter, and I rath¬ 
er think the cook. There could bo hut one rosult. The busi¬ 
ness soon had to ho given up. His perfect integrity no one 
doubted. Indeed, his character may he regarded as almost 
faultless, with the exception of those extravagancos which may 
not unreasonably bo set down to tho account of insanity. 
When ho was satisfied that ho was right, ho had such an over¬ 
weening sense of his own judgment, that he expected every 
one to submit to his decision; and when this did not take 

• Written ip 1861. 
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place, he was apt to consider the disobedience as criminal. On 
•this account he broke off acquaintance with his family and 


nearly all his friends. . . . , ... , „ , 

I have only to relate some illustrations, which will be found 
curious, of this unhappy state of mind. When he was about 
eleven years old, he said to his sister, “ Sister Harriet, who is 
the greatest man that ever lived 1 ” She said, “ Jesus Chiist. 
He replied, “No bad answer, — but I shall be greater than 
Jesus Christ.” His after-misery lay in this, that while he had 
a conviction that he was to have been, and ought to have been, 
the greatest of men, he was conscious that in fact he was not. 
And the reason assigned by him for putting an end to his life 
was, that he could not condescend to live without fulfilling his 


proper vocation. . . 

His malady lay in a diseased endeavor to obey the injunc¬ 
tion, “ Nosce teipsum.” He was forever writing about him¬ 
self. Hundreds of quarto pages do I possess, all full of him¬ 
self and of his judgment respecting his friends.. And he felt 
it to be his duty to make his unfavorable opinion known to 
the friends themselves, in a way which, save for the knowledge 
of his infirmity, would have been very offensive.* 

In the anxious pursuit of self-improvement, ho sought the 
acquaintance of eminent men, among whom were Jeremy 
Bentham and his brother, General Bentham, James Mill, the 
historian of India, and Sir Stamford Raffles, governor of Java. 
On Sir Stamford he made a demand of the most ridiculous 


kind, maintaining that as Sir Stamford owed everything to 
his father, he, Sir Stamford was morally bound to give Ha- 
mond one half of what he acquired in his office as governor. 
Sir Stamford gave him an order on his banker for £ 1,000, 
which Hamond disdained to take. He wont to Scotland and 


made the acquaintance of Dugald Stewart. Tho eminent phi¬ 
losopher and professor wisely advised him to think nothing 


* As an instance of the sort of authority he assumed over his friends, I may 
mention that, when the reduction of the 6 per cont stock to 4i was in con¬ 
templation, I had entertained an opinion in favor of tho induction, on whioh 
we had some discussion. In a few days he wrote me a letter, saying that he 
deemed my opinion so misohievous, that, if I gave any publicity to it, he should 
he obliged to renounce my further acquaintance. I replied that I honored the 
firmness with which on all occasions he did what he doomed right, regardless l 
of all consequences to himself, but that he must allow mo to follow his ex- § 
ample, and act on my own sense of right, — not his; and that, in consequence, 

I had that morning sent a letter to the Times in support of my opinton. 
Whether the letter appeared I do not know; but, at nil events, what I wrote to 
Hamond had its just weight. He took no offence at my resistance. Nor was 'U 
he offended at the course I took on account of my suspicion of his intention #* 
to destroy himself. * 
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^tbout himself, which poor Elton most characteristically misin¬ 
terpreted. He wrote in his diary : “ I do think nothing of 
Hoyself, — I know that I am nothing.” That this was his sin¬ 
cere opinion is shown in a letter, in which, recommending his 
own papers to Southey’s careful perusal, with a view to publi¬ 
cation, he says : “ You will see in them the writings of a man 
"who was in fact nothing, but who was near becoming the 
greatest that ever lived.” This was the mad thought that 
haunted him. After he left Milk Street, he took a house at 
Hampstead, where his younger sister lived with him. 

At the time of my first acquaintance, or growing intimacy 
with Hamond, Frederick Pollock, now the' Lord Chief Baron, 
was his friend-. There was no jealousy in Hamond’s nature, 
and he loved Pollock the more as he rose in reputation. He 
wrote in his journal: “ How my heart burned when I read of 
the high degree taken by Pollock at Cambridge ! ” * 

In 1818 I visited him at Norwood, where I found him lodg¬ 
ing in a cottage, and with no other occupation than the dan¬ 
gerous one of meditation on himself. He journalized his food, 
his sleep, his dreams. His society consisted of little children, 
whom he was fond of talking to. From a suspicion that had 
forced itself on my mind, I gave him notice that if he de¬ 
stroyed himself, I should consider myself released from my 
undertaking to act as his trustee. I think it probable that 
this caused him to live longer than he would otherwise have 
done. It also occasioned his application to Southey to take 
charge of his papers. One of Southey’s letters to him was 
printed in the poet’s life; unfortunately, I cannot find the 
other, f To Anthony Robinson, to whom I had introduced 
him, Hamond said that he was on the point of making a dis¬ 
covery, which would put an end to physical and moral evil in 
the world. 

In justice to his memory, and that no one who reads this 
may misapprehend his character, I ought not to omit adding, 
that his overweening sense of his own powers had not the effect 
which might have been expected on his demeanor to the world 
at large. He was habitually humble and shy, towards inferiors 
especially. He quarrelled once with a friend (Pollock)t for not 

* Ho was Senior Wrangler. 

t The other has been found among H. 0. E.’s papers; and both are con¬ 
tained in the Note to this chapter. 

f The name has been given by Sir Frederick Pollock himself, who has kindly 
looked through this chapter in proof, and stated some details. The woman’s 
burden was a large tray to be carried from Blackfrlars’ Bridge to the Obelisk. 
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hoing willing to join him in carrying it heavy l**x through the 
Btroute of London for a pour wotiuui. HU genet-mix idler of nn 
annuity to W. Taylor,* when ho was reduced in em-umxtnueeH, 
has boon made known in tho Lift* of Taylor. f Inference has 

almuly boon made (p. 354) to hia refusal of a private wvre* 
■tarynhip to a colonial chief jimtiec, on tho ground of tho ob¬ 
ligation involved to tell a lie »uul write a lie every tlay, sub- 
scribing himself the humhlo ncrvunt of people ho dal not serve, 
and towards whom Ho felt no humility. Various eligible offers 
were made to him, hut rejected for renaoiw which math* it too 
probable that ho could be brought to consent to nothing. The 
impractical notions ho had of veracity are show n in an tmterip- 
tion written hy him fur hia father's toml«tioi»e. tie objiwted to 
tho data 18— , Un-ause, unless it was added, t»/ (&** 
cm, no ono could know in which era hia father hud Uved. 11m 
grossest absurdities, however, had often a twai* of truth, which 
it was not difficult to detect. I conclude, for the present, w ith 
a sentiment that leaves an impression of kindness mingled w ith 
pity: “Had I two thousand a year, I would give one half for 
birds and flowers.** 

On tho 4th of January the eortmer’a inquest mm held ; I’ob 
lock and I attended. We did not, however, oiler ourselves m 
•wita«a«i, not teing m ready aa others writ* to declare our con 
viction that Klton Hamond w«a insane. To flame who think % 
tills is always a diffietdt question, and that Inn-ause the question 
of sane or insane must always lie considered with »s*|*mt»J refer- 
once to tho relation in which tho .character, an well m the art, 
is viewed. 

The neighbors very sincerely declared their Minfin Hntnnnd’a 
insanity, and related anecdote* of absurd dies that would not 
have weighed with wisa men. We did nut fear the result, and 

wore surprised when the coroner came to m and mid: “ The 
jury say they have no doubt this poor geutlenmti was insane, 

hut they have heard there was a letter odtlmwcd to them, and 

“ It was on ft Sunday, t think, just after morning church. t oflhred t» jMn in 
paying mm or two portent to help tho woman, but what he tmUtmt mm wn the! 
wo should ourtebet do U, u 8lr Frederick add*: *• Mammtd had t« th«* htglw«l 
degree one mark of Ineantty, vt*. an utter dhregardwf the opinion «*f all the w»t 
of tho world on any point on which he had made up hi* mm® mind. M*» wjm 
orn-o <m tho Urond Jury at the Old Bailey, and {uwwnted mfmm kimmlftthm* 
(all the rtwt of tho jury dlaeenting) tho mawiw in which tt«» wit«*•**< w#w 
aworn, I whh pnwont, and became from that moment #»t?*ltw| that h* mm in* 
«m«.” “ llftmonU'* owe is worth recording! It wm iwt a vmnmmitom 

malady.” r 

p y 7 >f Harwich. We « Msraolr of WtOhus Tayter of Narwfah, H Yah If. 
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they insist on Boeing it.” On this I wont into the room, and told 
iho jury that I had romovod the letter, in order that they 
should not soo it. This at lirat scorned to offond thorn, but I 
further said that I had dona this without having read the 
letter. It had boon sealed and given to relations, who would 
certainly destroy it rathor than allow it to bo mado public. I 
informed thorn of tho fact that a sister of Mr. IIamend had died 
in an asylum, and mentioned that his insanity manifested itself 
in a morbid hostility towards somo of his relations. I reminded 
them of the probability that any letter of the kind, if read in 
public, would bo soon in tho papers ; and I put it to thorn, as a 
s.’rioiiH question, what their feelings would bo if in a fow days 
they hoard of another act of suicide. Tho words wero scarcely 
out of my month before there was a cry from several of tho 
jury, “ We do not. wish to soo it.” And ultimately the vordiot 
of insanity was recorded. Tho coroner supported mo in my re¬ 
fusal to produce tho latter. 

Gooch directed a cast of Humond’s face to be taken. It was 
one of the handsomest faces l ever saw in a oast. Afterwards 
it was given to me, and I gave it, to Ifamontl’s sister, Harriot. 
Tho same man who took this mask, an Italian, Graved i, took a 
mask of a living friend, who complained or it as unsatisfactory. 
It was, in truth, not prepossessing. Tho Italian pettishly said, 
“ You should be dead 1 — you should he dead 1 ” 

SoOTKlY TO H, 0. R. 

My dear Rm, — I shall not easily get your letter out of my 
thought. Home years ago l dined with K. II. at Gooch’s, and 
perfectly remember his quiet melancholy and meditativo man¬ 
ner. The two letters which ho addressed to mo respecting his 
papers wero very ably written, and excited in mo a strong inter¬ 
est. Of course, 1 had no suspicion who tho writer could bo ; 
but if I had endeavored to trace him (which probably would 
have boon done had I boon in town), Gooch is tho person whom 
1 should have thought most likely to have helped mo in the in¬ 
quiry. 

• The school which you indicate is an unhappy one. I remem¬ 
ber seeing a purblind man at Yarmouth two-and-twenty years 
ago, who seemed to carry with him a contagion of such opinions 
wherever he wont. Perhaps you may have known him. Tho 
morbific matter was continually oozing out of him, and where 
it passes off in this way, or can be exploded in paradoxes and 
freaks of intellect, as by William Taylor, the destructive effeot 
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do nothing with them that turn he injurious either to th«' dead 
or the living. When I receive any tippling ion upon the «tdi* 
jeot, I ulndl desire them to be dojawited ut ray brothers, to 
await my arrival in town, where I evjHrt to U» ourlv in March 
und to continue about two months*, «oiue ten day* exroptnl ; 
and it in better that they should In- in London, where 1 ciui 
commit with you, You will see by the letter to me (which I 
will take with me to town) what hi* wishes wens t'nmsbtentJv 
with these wishes, with Ida honor, and with the feeding* of hia 
frienda, I hows it may l»e {Km»ibh* to record this melancholy 
citun far wholesome ituttmetinn. He mya to me : ” You may 
perhaps find an interest in making a fair statement of opinions 
which yon condemn, when quite at liberty, its you would U« in 
I hia cane, to controvert them in the mine page. 1 dcHtn* no 
gilt fmmo for my picture, stud if by the aide of it you like to 
draw another, and call mine a Satyr and your own Hvjseriou, 
you are welcome. A trm light wail that 1 require, \i 
light all that I wish.*’ 

Having no mmpienm t»f hi# intentions, l mipfwmed him to !w 
in the last atnge of wane incurable di*ciwe, and addressed him 
an one ujam the brink of the grave. If one of the |« neil read 
inga which you have tranaerilsed were written I'Vbrtmrv 
last, it would allow that my last letter had tmtde pom** imjiroi- 
«ion upon lum, for 1 had luuturtxl him of mv Mief in gboM*, 
and rested upon it a* one proof of a future kute. There w»« 
not the alighted indication of insanity in hw annunciation to 
mo, and there was an oxpreaaiim of humility, under which 1 
should never have aunpceted that no very (Idferont n f«diujc 
was oonoealod. (lod help us 1 fhul crmturen that we are. 

Ai my second letter waa not noticed hv him, l hod Mifirawed 
that it wan received with displeasure, and perhatm with eon 
tempt. It rather HurpriaeM me, then-fore, that he should have 
rotainod the iutcmtiou of committing hia pattern to , nv dianoml 
little dcairouH aa I was of the charge. NeverthebW, f wdl 
execute it faithfully ; and the Iteat proof that I can give of a 
proper feeling upon the nulyeet ia to do nothing without mu* 
suiting you. 

Beliovo mo, daw sir, yours with much mhmn, 
Kama*., Jtmmr, to. Ro8 “ T Suimisr, 
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Southey came to mo in. the March of this year, when he 
visited Loudon. I soon satisfied him that the MSS. had no 
literary value, and ho willingly resigned them to me* In May 
of this year I wrote : “ T’he more 1 road, the mor.o I am con¬ 
vinced that they contain nothing which can bonehfc the world. 
r l'hoy are not valuable either as works of art or as discoveries 
at truth, f They wo merely manifestations of an individual 
mind, rovoaling its weaknesses.” Yet I must qualify this by 
saying that Ihuuond wrote with fooling, and, being in oarnest, 
there was an attractive grace in his stylo. But it raised an 
expectation which ho could not fulfil. Southoy appears to 
have fomiod a high opinion of him; he was, however, not 
aware that, though Jlamond could writo a beautiful sentence, 
ho was incapable of continuous thought. Somo extracts from 
1 lamond’s letters and papers I moan to annex to these Remi¬ 
niscences as pieces justijicatives. 


NOTE. 

The papers sow in tin 1 lunula of, the cxceutorB consist of, — (A), “Life. 
Porwiiml Anecdotes. Indications of CUmmeter." (II), “Letters of Farewell.” 
((!), “ Miscollum'ouH Extracts." (1 >), 11 Extracts from .Tourniil, &c." (E), 
“ Extracts. Scheme of liolhrmiug tlie World, &c.” (F), “On Education, 
Character, &o." ((«), “ Ethics.” Also various letters by K. II. nntl otliors. 
Those by himself Include the long one, finished only n few minutes before Ills 
death. Among the letters from others to him are several by Jeremy Bon- 
tham on business matters (1808~1818) and a larger number by Marla Edge- 
worth, on matters of personal Interest, (1808-1811). As Mr. Robinson did 
not make the extract* he proposed, the following are given as among the most 
interesting! — 

When I was about eight or ten I promised marriage to a wrinkled cook we 
had, aged about sixty-live. I was convinced of the Insignificance of beauty, 
but really felt some considerable ease at hearing of her death about four years 
after, when 1 began to repent of my vow. 


T nlwnvs said tlmt I would do anything to make another happy, and told a 
bov I wtiuld give him a shilling If it would make him happy; ho Hidd It would, 
so'l gave It him. It is not to bo wondered at that I lmd plenty of such ap¬ 
plications, and soon emptied my purse. It Is true I rather grudged the money, 
because the boys laughed rather more than I wished them. But it would have 
been inconsistent to have appeared dissatisfied. Home of them were generous 
enough to return the money, and I wo* prudent enough to take It, though I 
declared that if it would make them happy I should bo sorry to have it bank 
ngnht. 


• These MKH. arc now In the hands of II. 0. R.’s executors. An account of 
them, and some extracts, will be found In a Note to this chapter. 

t The schema for the reformation of the world seems to consist in a number 
of moral precepts, and has In It no originality. 
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At the ago of eighteen I used to nmuM* myself wish thinki»m »n h«w many 
followers* l could muster on n state emergency. t rrckmted XMmt Utmlm, 
Fdwurd Reucmi, rliarlo* Mills, 11. Jeffreys and the Mtiler*. I w»»-* thm p*«»* 
{IS ,f mv liviuit" Rita indittom.t to my r**mft.rtt, l *»•*»»*«*> m m> up 

itss^^rejsasr rzxA' tpss. t &. *». ^ ™. 

peotod to be great since l ww twelve year-* *>bi. 


1 cannot renmln It) such-tv without liyurh.g a man hv the trick* «f cam- 
nurre . rtlm" ure which the lew, of hm.or v.iuel»in*s nature, t must quit 
I w.ml.1 rutlicr undergo (wire flu- danger front b«^ tt»»4 tontlm« thu 
tlumn'r from m-kw. It is not tmlti, it 1* not death, that t drrad, ■■ It I* the ha* 
ImK tutittut there U sonudLtog In U «• ^ ***“1”^»?/?’! 


time I must fight.’ 


To II. (5. Bnfttmu»». 

Stt.vv.H Srwtf.T, 3*t Oetolwr, 1*18. 

Mv wan Ronimmw, I leave you till tttv jwpers with eniir* HSwrty to 
preserve, destroy, lend,or publish nil «»r anv of them a* \<m idea***; v«u will, 
1 know, take cam that tm one suffer* uqMSy or lmfmi«*rlv l*v auvtbtog that 
1 have written about him. There are |nt**st|tes hi ***** *'* »»v wtv ^amuthi 
whleh might, I thluk. he Injurious to my tmdher lit a manner that iw never at 
till merited. Any e*pfe*4ou* Ityurtom* to 1 have tw wish that v*ai 

should conceal f In general, I may say that J should like ever*»«*iy of whom l 
Imve expressed any opinion to Iw acquainted with It. 1 Iw* chief j»J»iil»-»>|.lilctd 
value of my patter* (most t»f them utterly worthies* in every **ther re»f>cen J 
nmcelvts to’ ha that they record something of a mind that wa* very near taking 
a station far ahove all that lutve hitherto appeared In the world, Itolv u|**»si 
lit!**, I tun unite certain of It, that nothing nut mv *l*ter Harriet'* oatthtone** 
and sympathy,* ami such thing* m are easily pweurwl, era* wanting to eoat.to 
nut to* fulfil my early and frequent vow to t«* the greatest who that had ever 
lived. I never till last. May *nw my wtww* ctoarlv, and thru all that l wanted 
to qualify me for It t wa* refused. I leave my skull to any emntotogUt that 
vent curt prevail upon to keep it. Fan*well 1 mv dear frieml j v**u have thought 
’more justly of me than anylrody hast maintain your wsuUmettf*i *»«»*» ro*«r*>, 
fit rewell! I embrace you with alt my heart. 

K. HaMttwt*. 


Jum aeA, 1817* — It (a provoking that the secret «f mnlerlng roan fswffWt 

hi wisdom, power, virtue, ami happiness shouhl die with m» I never till this 
moment doubted that utma otiter person would di^over It, tmt t «»*»* rw«il«*i 
tlmt, when I have rvllod on other*, I have always l*erh»j*« 

none umy ever discover It, and tlte human rare has tost its taffy rtomceof eter¬ 
nal happum. 


Another sufficient reason fbr sulelde 1«, that I wm this «*f t»t«‘ 

per with Mr#. Douglas (for no fault of hun*). I did rod betray myself in tin* 

* She would have been willing to devote her life to him, but bs itqtilwd that 

she should implieltly adopt hU opinion*. — H. (J. R, 
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least, but I reflected that to be exposed to the possibility of such an event once 
a year was evil enough to render life intolerable. The disgrace of using an 
impatient word is to me overpowering. 


A most sufficient reason for dying is, that if I had to write to Sir John Lub¬ 
bock or Mr. Davey, I should be obliged to begin “Dear Sir,” or else be very- 
uncomfortable about the consequences. I am obliged to compromise with 
vice. At present (this is another matter), I must either become less sensible to 
the odiousness of vice, or be entirely unfit for all the active duties of life. Re¬ 
ligion does but imperfectly help a man out of this dilemma. 


Southey to Elton Hamond. 

Keswick, 5 February, 1819. 

Sib,—I lose no time in replying to your extraordinary letter. If, as you say,- 
.the language of your papers would require to be recast, it is altogether impossi- 

t : me to afford time for such an undertaking. But the style of your letter 
qie to distrust yqur opinion upon this point; and if the'papers are writ- 
tli equal perspicuity, any change which they might undergo from another 
would be to their injury. It appears, therefore, to me that they would 
equire selection and arrangement. 

v, sir, it so happens that I have works in preparation of great magnitude, 

. mless I deceive myself) of proportionate importance. And there must 
be many persons capable of preparing your manuscripts for the press, who 
have time to spare, and would be happy in obtaining such an employment. 
Them may possibly also be another reason why another person may better be 
applied to on this occasion. The difference between your opinions and mine 
might be so great, that I could not with satisfaction or propriety become the 
means of introducing yours to the public. This would tye the case if your rea¬ 
sonings tended to confound the distinctions between right and wrong, or to 
shake the foundations of religious belief. And yet I think that if there had 
been a great gulf between us you would hardly have thought of making me 
your editor. Indeed, if there had not been something in your letter which 
seems to malm it probable that I should feel a lively interest in the transcript 
of your thoughts and feelings, my answer would have been brief and decisive. 

I should like to see a specimen ot the papers, such as might enable me to 
form a judgment of them; more than this I cannot say at present. I cannot 
but admire the temper of your letter. You are looking wisely and calmly to¬ 
ward the grave; allow me'to add a fervent hope that you may' also be looking 
with confidence and joy beyond it. 

Believe me, sir, 

Yours with respect, 

Robert Southey. 


Southey to Elton Hamond. 

Keswick, 2 March, 1819. 

Your letter, my dear sir, affects me greatly. It represents a state of mind 
into which I also should have fallen had it not been for that support which you 
are not disposed to think necessary for the soul of man. I, too, identified my 
own hopes with hopes for mankind, and at the price of any self-sacrifice would 
have promoted the good of my fellow-creatures. T, too, have been disappointed, 
in being undeceived; but having learnt to temper hope with patience, and when 
I lift up my spirit to its Creator and Redeemer, to say, not with the lips alone 
but with the heart, Thy will be done, I feel that whatever afflictions I have 
endnred have been dispensed to me in mercy, and am deeply and devoutly 
thankful for what I am, and what I am to be when I shall burst my shell. 
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0 sir ' religion is the one thing needful, —without it no one can be truly 
happy (do you not feel this V) with it no one can be entirely miserable. V> ith- 
om??tl>is world would be a Mystery too dreadful to be borne our best affec¬ 
tions and our noblest desires a mere juggle and a curse, and 
indeed, to be nothing than the things we are. I am no bigot. I behove that 
men will be judged by their actions and intentions, not thou* creeds. I am a 
Christian, and so will'Turk, Jew, and Gentile be in heaven, if thoy have hved 
well according to the light which was vouchsafed them. I do not fear that 
there will be a great gulf between yon and me in the world which we must 
both enter: bnt if 1 could persuade you to look on towards that world with the 
eves of faith, a change would be operated in all your views and feelings, and 
bone and joy and love would be with you to your last breath, — universal love, 

_jove for mankind, and for the Universal Father into whose hands you arc 

about to render up your spirit. 

That the natural world by its perfect order displays evident marks ot design, 
I think you would readily admit; for it is so palpable, that it can only be dis¬ 
puted from perverseness or affectation. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
the moril order of things should in like manner be coherent and harmonious ? 
It is so, if there be a state of retribution after death. If that be granted, every¬ 
thing becomes intelligible, just, beautiful, and good. Would you not, from the 
sense of fitness and of justice, wish that it should be so ? And is there not 
enough of wisdom and of power apparent in the creation to authorize us in in¬ 
ferring, that whatever upon the grand scale would be best, therefore must be ?, 
Pursue this feeling, and it will lead you to the Cross of Christ. 

I never fear to avow my belief that warnings from the other world are some¬ 
times communicated to us in this, and that absurd as the stories of appa¬ 
ritions generally are, they are not always false, but that the spirits of the dead 
have sometimes been permitted to appear. I believe this because I cannot 
refuse my assent to the evidence which exists of such things, and to the uni¬ 
versal consent of-all men who have not learnt to think otherwise. Perhaps 
you will not despise this as a mere superstition when I say that Kant, tne 
profouudest thinker of modem ages, came by the severest reasoning to the 
same conclusion. BuWif these things are, there is a state after death; and if 
there be a state after death, it is reasonable to presume that such things should 
be. 

You will receive this as it is meant. It is hastily and earnestly written,— 
in perfect sincerity, — in the fulness of my heart. Would to God that it might 
find, the way to yours! In case of your recovery, it would reconcilo you to 
life, and open to you sources of happiness to which you are a stranger. 

Bat whether your lot he for life or death, — dear sir,— 

God bless you! 

_ Robert Southey. 

To Joseph - . 

Norwood, 31st December, 7 o’clock, 1819. 

My dear Joseph,— I fear that my late letters have offended and perplexed 
you; but I am convinced you will forgive all that you have thought amiss in 
them, and in the author of them, when you are "told that he is — don’t he 
shocked, my dear Joseph — no more, I ani somewhat disturbed, while I think 
ot toe P*m which this may give you, as I shed tears over my poverty when I 
cr « r ®;bout it, although it was not, neither is the present momeut, 
^ 0 me '. } kave enjoyed my dinner, and been saying “good by” to 

in 1 t J?V £lnd racing along 'by moonlight to put 

?ki w :<■ and shj 111 be comfortable—not to say merrv—to 


not give way to tender feelings. “ snuerai t0 3™ lor > 1 dare 

“ECS Souttey '““ w—p- 

Good by to you I 


E. H. 
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To H. 0. R, twnim the Name of Roviso. 

Nouwoon, 31 December, 1810 (8 o’clock in the evening). 
Okm* Rovtiui, — I utu stupefied with writing, and yot I cannot go my long 
,}*»u*u»\v without taking leave of one from whom I have rocoivod so much kincC 
!»<*". Mid from whose society m much delight. Mv place is booked for a 
pn**Hgc in Charon's bout to-night at twelve. Diana kindly consents to be of 
the (tarty. This is handsome of lmr. She wuh not looked for on mv part, 
l'erban* *hc is willing to acknowledge toy obodlonco to her laws by a genteel 
eomiiilinwnt. Hood. The gods, then, are grateful. Lot mo imitate their ex¬ 
amine, and thank you for the long, long lint of kind actions that I know of. 
and ninny more whieli [ don't know of, but believe witliout knowing. ’ 

Co n»,—b« as merry u« you can. If you cau bo religious, good; but don’t 
»luk the man in the (mrlstfun. Hear in mind ivluit you know to be the just 
right* of a fallow-creature, and don't piny the ccmrtlor by sacrificing your fol¬ 
io* subject* tci the Imaginary King of heaven and earth. I say imaginary,— 
Imwiiumi he 1* known only by the inmglmitiou. lie tuny have a real existence. 

1 would rather he lmd. I have vary little hopes of my own futuro fate, hut I 
have lew fear. In truth, I give myself no concern about it, — why should I? 
wliv Itimlde all through the dictionary for a word that Is not tlieroV 
Rut I have wane mom good-bys to say. 

1 have left n speech for the gentlemen of tlio inquest. Perhaps the driver of 
the euudi may be utile to tell you wluit In going on. On Monday ray landlord, 
Mr William*! of the Secmtary'* Office, K. I. House, will probably bo In town 
at a little after nine. Mind you don't get yourself Into a scrape by making au 
««u*r maloti* *pm‘li if you attend a* my counsel. You may say throughout, 
" i ha culprit'* defence 1* tills.” Hear in nilml, that I had rather bo thrown in 
n ditch limn have a disingenuous defence nttulo. 

I take the liberty or tumbling you wltii the enclosed. The request it con¬ 
tain* I* llm last trouble l sltalt a*k! of you. (loco more, good by! 

Yunr.i gnitciilily mid ull'ectiomitcly, 

lh/roN IIamonu. 


To thus Cqmomkr Attn rtttt Ukstukmkn who wha bit on my Body. 

Norwood, dlitfc December, 1819. 

UnirrhKMtot, — To the rhnrga of salf-munlor I plead not guilty. For there 
h n<> guilt in what 1 have done, tfelf-tnurder is a cumtmdlctlon in tonus. If 
the king who retire* from id* throne is guilty of high treason} if the man who 
irtket moimv out of id* own coffers mid spends it is a thief? if ho who bums 
Uu iiwii havrick i* guilty of arson; or lie who scourges himself of assault and 
lottery, then he who tiimws up his own Ufa may bo guilty of murder, — if not, 

I f anything is a man's own, It (s surely ills life. Far, however, bo it from me 
to snv {hat a man mav do a* lie please* with his own. Of ail that ho has lie is 
n toward. Kingdom'*, money, harvests, are hold In trust, and so, but I think 
)«•»» strictly, 1* life Itself. Life Is rather Iho stewardship than the talent. The 
king who re*!gn* hi* crown to one la** fit to rule is guilty, though not of high 
irertM.ni the Mieudrlirlft I* gnlltv, though not of theft ? the wanton humor of 
hi> Havrick i* gnlltv, tlmugli not of arson; thn suicide who could linvo per- 
baiuwl the duties of hi* station t* perhaps guilty, though not of murder, not of 
fcUmv. They arc all guilty of neglect of duty, and all, except the suicide, of 
i,n*ttcb of trust fiut 1 an mint perform the duties of mv station. He who 
w,i*te* hi* life In idleness I* guilty of a bmudi of trust; lie who puts an end 
to It resign* hi* tni*>t, -a trust Hint was forced upon him, — a trust which I 
nrver accepted, and probably never would have accepted. Is this felony r l 
.mile « tin* ridiculous suppmltbm. How we came by the foolish law’Which 
muddei* fttilchla a* felony 1 don't know; 1 find no wnmuit for It in Phlioso- 
ttr Scripture- It I* worthy of the time* when heresy and apostacy were 
rapliitl uffifttW! when ofihiewi were tried by battle* ordeal, or expurgation; 
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when the fine for slaying a man was so many shillings, and that for slaying an 
aS rjif' v old*institution will* find its vindicators while it remains in practice. 

sjri^^d'KsSJr.as 

between perjury and injustice: whether they do right to prefei peijiny. fts tho 
,v „ 7 ;i ? nir, bot SU re J 1 would rather be thrown nuked into a hole in fho road 
linm diat wm should act against your consciences. But if you w sh to aconit 
t r*aiinnf cap that voui* calling mv death accidental, 01 the effect of insaultv , 
would^^ss crtaina/t°ian C a jury’^ finding u ;£ 10 Bank-of-Euo;land note worth 
thirtv-nine shillings, or premeditated slaving in a duel sanple mansiauglitei, 
both of which have been done. But should you thmk-tlns too hold a course, 
is it less bold to find me guilty of being felo cle se when I am not guilty at all, as 
there is no guilt in what 1 have done ? I disdain to take advantage of my situa¬ 
tion as culprit to mislead your understandings, hut if you, in your consciences, 
think premeditated suicide no felony, will you, upon your oaths, convict me 
of felonv ? Let me suggest the following verdict, as combining liberal truth 
with justice: “ Died by his own hand, but not feloniously.’’ Ifil have oflend¬ 
ed God, it is for God, not you, to inquire. Especial public duties I have none. 
If I have deserted any engagement in society, let the parties aggrieved consign 
mv name to obloquy. I have for nearly seven years been disentangling myself 
from all my engagements, that I might at last he free to retire from life. I am 
free to-dnv, and avail myself of my liberty. I cannot be a good man, and 
prefer death to being a bad one, — as had as I have been and as others are. 
r I take mv leave of you and of my country condemning you all, yet with true 
honest love". What man, alive to virtue, can bear the ways of the best of you f 
Not I, you are wrong altogether. If a new and better light appears, seek it; 
in the mean time, look out for it. God bless you all! 

Pt.tav T-T Annum. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

F EBRUARY 6th. —Mrs. Flaxman died. A woman of 
great merit, and an irreparable loss to her husband. 
He, a genius of the first rank, is a very child in the concerns 
of life. She was a woman of strong sense, and a woman of 
business too, — the very wife for an artist. Without her, ho 
would not have been able to manage his household affairs 
early in life. Now , his sister and the youngest sister of his 
wife will do this for him. 

February 19th. — Went to Drury Lane for the first time 
this season. I was better pleased than usual. Though Bra- 
ham is growing old, he has lost none of his fascination in sing¬ 
ing two or three magnificent songs in “ The Siege of Belgrade.” 
But he shared my admiration with a new actress, or rather 
singer, who will become, I have no doubt, a great favorite with 
the public, —a Madame Vestris. She is by birth English, 
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and her articulation is not that of a foreigner; but her looks, 
walk, and gesticulations are so very Fronoh, that I almost 
thought myself'in some Parisian theatre. She has great feel¬ 
ing and nu'iivii in her acting, and 1 am told is a capital singer. 

I know that she delighted me. 

March ^ (k,- ~ Took tea at Flaxman’s. I had not seen him 
since his loss. There* was an unusual tendernoss in his man¬ 
ner. He insisted on making mo a presont of several books, 
panto’s Penitential Psalms and [a blank in the Diary], both 
in Italian, and Erasmus's Dialogues, as if he thought he might 
he suddenly taken away, and wished mo to have some-memo¬ 
rial of him, Tho visit, on the whole, was a comfortable one. 

I then sat an hour with Miss Vardill, who related an interest¬ 
ing anecdote of Madame do Stael. A country girl, tho daugh- 
ter of a clergyman, had accidentally mot with an English 
translation of “ Dolphino ” and “ (’orhvno,” which so powerful¬ 
ly aUiHiiod her in her secluded life as quite to turn her brain. 
And hearing that Madame do Stael was in London, sbo wrote 
to her, offering to become her attendant or amanuensis. Ma¬ 
dame do Staid’s secretary, in a formal answer, declined the 
proposal. Hut. her admirer was so intent, on being in Ivor ser¬ 
vice in wane wav, that she came up to London, and stayed a 
few days with a friend, who took her to the groat novelist, and, 
Hpeaking in French, gave a hint of tho young girl’s mind. 
Madame de StaMl, with great promptitude and kindness, ad¬ 
ministered the only remedy that was likely to be effectual. 
The girl almost threw hetuolf at Ivor feet, and earnestly bogged 
to Ik* received by her. Tho Baroness very kindly, but deci¬ 
dedly, remonstrated with her on the folly of her desire. “You 
may think,” she said, “ it is an onviablo lot to travel over Eu¬ 
rope, and see all that is most beautiful and distinguished in 
tho world ; but tho joys of homo aro moro solid; domestic 
life affords moro permanent happiness than any that fame can 
give. You have a father, — I have none. You have a homo, 

. I was led to travel because I was driven from mine. Bo 
content with your lot; if you know mine, you would not de¬ 
sire it.” With such admonitions she dismissed the petitioner. 
The cure was complete. Tho young woman returned to her 
father, became more steadily industrious, and without ever 
speaking of her adventure with Madame da StaSl, silently 
profited by it She is now living a life of groat respectability, 
and her friends consider that her euro was wrought by the 
only hand by which it could have boon effected. 
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March 7th. — Dined with the Judge (Graham). Among the 
most eminent judges of the last generation was Mr. Justice 
Buller. He and Baron Graham were of the sdme standing at 
College. Graham said to-day, that though Buller was a great 
lawyer, he was ignorant on every subject but law. He actu¬ 
ally believed in the obsolete theory that our earth is the centre 
of the universe. 


April 7th. — Arrived at Bury before tea. My brother and 
sister were going to hear an astronomical lecture. I stayed 
alone and read a chapter in Gibbon on the early history of the 
Germans. Having previously read the first two lectures of 
Schlegel, I had the pleasure of comparison, and I found much 
in Gibbon that I had thought original in Schlegel. Tlioir 
views differ slightly; for the most part in the higher character 
given by Schlegel to the Germans, the correctness of which I 
had doubted. It seems absurd to ascribe great effects to the 
enthusiastic love of nature by a people otherwise so low in 
civihzation. But probably he is justified in the opinion that 
the Goths were to no great degree the bringers of barbarism. 
He considers them the great- agents in the renovation of so- 


April 26th. An invitation from Aders to join him in one 
of the orchestra private boxes at Drury Lane. Tlmre was 

tolS'rifo 8 nfT n ' Th f ease and comfort of being able 
mind?nSw 7 ’J'T rather the effect of indisposing the 

sa7 d to M P l Se t0 the Performance which is neces- 

sary to full enjoyment. Kean delighted me much in Lear 

H ° ag f- tb ? Cr , ltiCS are not satisfied with him. His represent^ 

scene hrprSc^alm Ia the famous imprecation 

breathless, rather spellina his svll m a nearly exhausted and 
words. “How syllables than forming them into 

«e lost in thS“actIr “T 6 * 6 - . Kean ’ S de - 

does not used vigor T* „ b ? C ?T alm ? rt ' nrtuea Ho 

never fails him. The nUri. ™ \ \ ! JI1 ^ Passion, — and this 

as sSTfas 

Z ^ h f u e p V'^e S ^“n i 5 

esognt up, and not a word was heard after- 
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■'ftfirdii Th® cries for tlie health of the Quoen were uttered 
fVtini all cpuuturH, and as this demand could not be complied 
■with* not a syllable more of tbo farce was audible. 

JuneJJt/. — At nine I wont to Lamb's, wlioro I foimd Mr. and 
IMfst, \\ ordsworth. Lamb was. m a good lnunor. He road somo 
rwent cumpusitiouH, which Wordsworth cordially praised. 
■Wordsworth seemed to ‘enjoy Lamb’s society. Not much was 
Huiil about his own now volume of poems. He himsolf spoke 
of “ The Brownie’s (’ell ’’ * as his favorite. It appears-that he 
hud heard of a reel use living on the island when there himself, 
*uul afterwards of his being gone, no one know whither, and that 
this is the fact on which the poem is founded. 

June Utk ,» Breakfasted with Monkhousc. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wordsworth there. Ho has resolved to make some concessions 
to public taste in “ Peter Boll.” Several offensive passages will 
he struck out, such as, u Is it a party in a parlor,” iSic., which I 
implored him to omit before the hook first appeared. Also the 
oYor-eoiUno expressions, “ But I will hang your bones,” &o. I 
mover l>cfore saw him so ready to yield to the opinion of others, 
lie is improved not a little by this in my mind. Wo talked of 
Hayden. Wordsworth wants to have a large sum raised to en¬ 
able Hayden to eontinue in his profession. Ho wants £2,000 
for his great picture. Thu gross produce of the exhibition, is 
£ l,«t 

June M-- Went to the British Gallery, whore a collection 
«f English jsirtmita wm exhibited, % Very interesting,.both as 

* Vol. III. p. 44. Edition t«6T. 

t Hayden exhibited his groat picture of “ Christ's; Entry into Jerusalem ” at 
the Egyptian Ball, in Piccadilly. It was opened to the public March 27th. 
Worihwortli’s face was introduced, 11 A Bowing Ilond'h also " Newton’s Pace 
*>f Relief," and “ Voltaire's Hnecr." 'Hie exhibition continued open till 
November, liy which time £ 1,647 8 s. hint been received in shillings at the 
t|nor«, and £212 lbs. 0 tl. paid for sixpenny catalogucH. The picture Is now In 
America. During the cxhmtttmi in London a gentleman asked If X 1,000 would 
luiv It, and was told, " No." — Autobiography of Haytlon, Vol. I. p. 887. 

f This very interesting exhibition, und tlie first of its kind, was opened in 
May of till* year nt the British Institution, Dull Mali. It comprised 1H8 
twrtmlfs of the most eminent historical characters, almost entirely British, and 
the catalogue, with a well-considered preiUco, contained biographical accounts 
t»f the prsous represented. In the year 1840 another portrait exhibition was 
held at the same institution, hut not with commensurate success. The pictures 
then amounted to 215 in number, and the catalogue was destitute of biograph¬ 
ical notices, A more extensive and extremely woll-orgmilxod collection of 
national pea-traits formed part of the great Art-Treasures Exhibition at Man¬ 
chester in 1867. These, exclusive of many choice portraits in other depart¬ 
ments nf tins Exhibition, amounted to 880. Many oi those pointings wore of 
mnddemhle she. These portrait gatherings have, however, been flvr dis¬ 
tanced bv the successive exhibitions of national portraits, under government 
iui*f»te**, r at South Ktuwiugton, whioli extended over the last three years, and 
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works of art and as memorials of eminent persons. Oertainly 
such a gallery is calculated to raise a passion for biograph}-, 
though some of the portraits rather tend to produce historical 
scepticism than to confirm the impressions which have been 
handed down to us. I was really displeased to see tho namo 
of the hated Jeffreys put to a dignified.and sweet countenance, 
that might have conferred new grace on some delightful charac¬ 
ter. This, however, was the most offensive violation of prob¬ 


ability. 

June 21st. —After taking tea at home I called at Monk- 
house’s, and spent an agreeable evening. Wordsworth was 
very pleasant. Indeed he is uniformly so now. And there is 
absolutely no pretence for what was always an exaggerated 
charge against him, that he could talk only of his own poetry, 
and loves only his own works. He is more indulgent than he 
used to be of the works of others, even contemporaries and 
rivals, and is more open to arguments in favor of changes in 
his own poems. Lamb was in excellent spirits. Talfourd 
came in late, and we stayed till past twelve. Lamb was at 
last rather overcome, though it produced nothing but humor¬ 
ous expressions of his desire to go on the Continent. I should 
delight to accompany him. 

June 24 th. — Took Miss Wordsworth to the British Gallery. 
A second contemplation of these historic portraits certainly adds 
to their effect. To-day there was an incident which somewhat 
gratified me. The Duke of Wellington was there, and I saw 
him looking at the portrait of the Duke of Marlborough. A 
lady was by his side. She pointed to the picture, and ho 
smiled. WThether the compliment was to his person or to his 
military glory I cannot tell. Though Marlborough has tho 
reputation of having been as distinguished in the ball-room as 
m field of battle, the portrait is neither beautiful nor in- 
terestmg. The Duke of Wellington’s face is not flexible or 
subtle, but it is martial, that is, sturdy and firm. I liked him 
m dishabille better than in his robes at the chapel of his palace 
m the Rue St. Honors. • 1 


Went to Lamb’s, found the Wordsworths there, 
and having walked with them to Westminster Bridge, returned 

MVmkinnJ i.1___ a 


which they afforded. Mr. Robinson’s . en ®. ,venes8 of the information 

signally verified. The portrait of Lord rtil Vii t le T t £? ct ab ove have been 
RRey, and contributed by the Earl of w-„„u lC 1 e or was painted by 
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to Lamb’s, and sat an hour with Macready, a very pleasing man, 
gentlemanly in his manners, and sonsiblo and well informed. 

July «VM. — I rode early (from Iladloigh) to Needham in a 
jawt elmim', to bo taken on by the Ipswich coach to Bury. I 
luul an agreeable ride, and was amused by perusing Gray’s 
letters on the Continent, published by Mason.* His familiar 
epistolary style is quite delightful, and bis taste dolicate with¬ 
out being fastidious. I Hlumld gladly follow him anywhore, for 
the sake of remarking the objects he was struok by, but I fear 
I shall not have it in my powor this year. 

July miu (At Cambridge on circuit.) After a day’s 
work at Huntingdon, 1 bad just settled for the ovoning, when 
I was agreeably surprised by a call from Miss Lamb. I was 
heartily glad to see her, and, accompanying her to her brother’s 
lodgings, l bad a very pleasant rubber of whist with thorn and 
a Mrs. Smith. An acceptable relief from circuit society. 

July ’JOth. ~~ l had nothing to do to-day, and therefore had 
leisure to accompany Lamb and his sister on a walk behind 
the colleges. All Lamb's enjoyments arc so pure and so hearty, 
that it is an enjoyment to see him enjoy. Wo .walked about 
tin* exquisite chapel and the gardens ol Trinity. 

July ,//*/, .1 ityitxt hi. It, is now broad daylight, and I 
have not been to bed. I recollected Lord Bacons recommen¬ 
dation of occasional deviation from regular habits, and though 
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the poet Wordsworth. [If there are* fewer of Wordsworth’s 
observations than might be expected, the clew may perhaps bo 
in the fact stated elsewhere, that “ he was a still man when he 


enjoyed himself .' 1 ' 1 — Ed.] 

He came to London with Mrs. and Miss Wordsworth in the 
month of June, partly to be present at the marriage of Mrs. 
Wordsworth’s kinsman, Mr. Monkhouse, with Miss Horrocks, 
of Preston, in Lancashire, and to accompany them in a mar¬ 
riage tour. I was very much gratified by a proposal to be their 
companion on as much of the journey as my circuit would 
permit. It was a part of their plan to go by way of the 
Rhine, and it was calculated (justly, as the event showed) 
that I might, by hastening through France, reach them in 
time to see with them a large portion of the beauties of Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Mr. Wordsworth published on his return a small volume, 
entitled “Memorials of a Tour on the Continent,” one of the 
least popular of his works. Had it appeared twenty years 
afterwards, when his fame was established, the reception would 
have been very different. 


I left London on the 1st of August, and reached Lyons on 
the 9th. On the journey I had- an agreeable companion in a 
young Quaker, Walduck, then in the employ of the great 
Quaker chemist, Bell, of Oxford Street. It was his first journey 
out of England. He had a pleasing physiognomy, and was 
stanch to his principles, but discriminating. Walking together 
m one of the principal streets of Lyons, we met the Host, with 
an accompanying crowd. “ You must pull off your lmt, Wal- 
duck. — I will die first! ” he exclaimed. As I saw some low 
fellows scowling, and did not wish to behold an act of martyr- 

dral X S? hlSAfterwards > passing by the cathe- 

mu f . eave y° u here > f ° r I won’t go in 
y 3 followed me with his hat off. “ I thought 

ffiSu here 1 have ™> business^ 

thft this buiWing ch °° se to make a 

Sj e a £ enl f T with his hat, they do what 

i”****^ thT'i^h 11 is th e ^ °“ 

& T? ^ 
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town before breakfast. It is one of tbe most singular places 
I ever saw. It stands on a sort of peninsular elevation formed 
by the River Aare, and consists of two or three long streets, 
with a few others intersecting them. The houses are of free¬ 
stone, and are built in part on arches, under which there is a 
broad passage, with shops within. Ho place, therefore, can 
be cooler in summer or warmer in winter. In the middle 
of the streets there is a channel with a rapid stream of 
water. 

About the town there are fountains in abundance, crowned 
with statues of armed men, Swiss heroes. And there are gross 
and whimsical representations of'bears* on several of the 
public buildings. Two living bears are kept in a part of the 
fosse of the town. I walked to the Enge Terrace, from which 
the view of the Bernese Alps is particularly fine. The people 
are as picturesque as the place. The women wear black caps, 
fitting the head closely, with prodigious black gauze wings : 
Miss Wordsworth calls it the butterfly cap. In general, I 
experienced civility enough from the people I spoke to, but one 
woman, carrying a burden on her head, said sharply, on my 
asking the way, “ Ich kann kein Welsch ” (I can’t speak any 
foreign language). And on my pressing the question, being 
curious to see more of her, and at last saying, “ Sie ist 
dumm ” (She is stupid), she screamed out, “ Fort, fort ” (Go 
along). 

On the 15th I went to Solothum, and an acquaintance began 
out of which a catastrophe sprang. In the stage between 
Berne and Solothurn, which takes a circuit through an unpic- 
turesque, flat country, were two very interesting young men, 
who I soon learned were residing with a Protestant clergyman 
at Genova, and completing their education. The elder was an 
American, aged twenty-one, named Goddard. He had a sickly 
air, but was intelligent, and not ill-read in English poetry. The 
other was a fine handsome lad, aged sixteen, of the name of 
Trotter, son of the then, or late, Secretary to the Admiralty. 
He was of Scotch descent. They were both genteel and well- 
behaved young men, with the grace communicated by living in 
good company. We became at once acquainted, — I being 
then, as now, young in the facility of forming acquaintance. 
We spent a very agreeable day and evening together, partly in 
a walk to a hermitage in the neighborhood, and took leave of 
each other at night, — I being bound for Lucerne, they for 


* The arms of the town. 





flllrichu But in the morning I saw, to my surprint', my young 
friends with thi'ir knapsacks in their handsready to accompany 


iriniiniiiiii 


will permit ua, wo wish to go with you. I um an admirer uf 
Wordsworth's poems, and l should ho delighted merely to hoc 
him. Of course l expect no mure.” I wan gratified hy thin 
proposal, and wo had a Hocoud day of enjoyment, and thin 
through a very beautiful country. My ex|H*etations were not 
disappointed. I hud hoard of the Wordsworth party from travel¬ 
lers with whom we met. I found my friends at the t’hovtd 
Blanc. From them 1 had a moat cordial reception, and I wan 
myself in high spirits. Mrs, Wordsworth wrote in her journal: 
“ If. (1. tt. was drunk with pleasure, and made us drunk too." 


wjfcj wvuiijimmvfufi ntiivuj *vv%/mvh# 

I found that there was oaptariul good luck attending my ar¬ 
rival. Wordsworth had met with an impudent follow, a guide, 
who, because ho would not submit to extortion, had gone off 
with tho ladies’ cloaks to Hnmen. Now it so hapjamed that 
one of our fellow-travellers this day was tho Statthalter of 
Saruen. I spoke to him before we wont to bed, and wo ar¬ 
ranged to go to Baraen the next day. We rose at four o’clock, 
had a delightful walk to Wlnkel, embarked ther© on tho lake, 
sailed to Alpnaoh, and then proceeded on foot, Tho judge 
was not betrayed into any impropriety. Ho had heard Mr. 
Wordsworth’s story, and on going to tho inn, ho, without rntf 
foring Mr. Wordsworth to say a word, most judiciously inter¬ 
rogated tho landlord, who was present when tho bargain was 
made. Ho confirmed every part of Mr. Wordsworths state¬ 
ment. On this, tho Htatthaltor said : " l hear tho man has not 
returned, a fact which shows that ho is in tho wrong, t know 
him to bo a bad follow. Ho will las homo this evening, von 
may roly on It, and you shall have tho cloaks to morrow." 



these bridges there are paintings on historical and allegorical 



















;oarsoly didactic.* 

A u(just IHth. —• Proceeded on our journey. I purchased a 
cnapsitok, and sent my portmanteau to Genova. All tho party 
vero, in like manuor, put on short commons as to luggage, and 
mr plan of travelling was this : in tho plains and lovol valloys 
vo had a char4-bauc, and wo walked up and down tho mouu- 
,aiim. Once only wo hired mules, and theso tho guides only 
iKod. Our luggage was so small, oven for five (Mrs. Monk- 

.. ir: n i . i«n i . •, * . •» . « 


\uunu turn rtuss uorrocKs cuu ncg. travel anout witn tno rost or 
-ho party), that a single guide could carry the whole. 

Wo sailed on tho lake as far as KUsnaoht, tho two young 
non being still our companions ; and between two and throo 
we began to ascend tho Uigi, an indispensable aohiovomont in a 
^witrn tour. Wo engaged beds at the W tail'd, and wont on to 
sco tho sun sot, but we wore not fortunate in tho weather. 
Unco or twice there wore gleams of light on some of the lakes, 
but there was little charm of coloring. After an early and 
comfortable supper we enjoyed the distant lightning ; but it 
soon became very severe, and sumo of the rooms of tho hotel 
wore Hooded with rain. Our rost, was disturbed by a noisy 
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Snow,’ and our late companions went to Arth. We hoped to 
meet in a few weeks at Geneva.” 

I will leave the order of time, and relate, now all that up- 
pertains to this sad history. Tho young men gave uh their 
address, and we promised to inform thorn whon wo should ho 
at Geneva, on our return. But on that return wo found that 
poor Goddard had perished in tho lako of Zurich, on tho third 
day after our leave-taking on tho liigi. 

I heard the story from Trotter on tho 23d of JSoptorubor. 
They had put themselves in a crazy boat; and, a storm arising, 
the boat overset. It rightod itself, but to no purj>oso. Trot¬ 
ter swam to the shore, but Goddard was not scon again. 
Trotter was most hospitably rocoivod by a Mr. Keller, near 
whose house the catastrophe took plaoo. The body was cast 
ashore next day, and afterwards interred in the neighboring 
churohyard of Kiisnacht. An inscription was placed near the 
spot where the body was found, and a mural monument erected 
in the church. At the funoral a pathetic address was delivered 
by the Protestant olergyman, which I read in the Zurich pa¬ 
per. We were all deeply impressed by the event. Words¬ 
worth, I knew, was not fond of drawing the subjects of his 
poems from occurrences in themselves interesting, and there- 
fore, though,! urged him to write on this tragic incident, I 
little expected he would. There is, however, a beautiful elegiac 
poem by him on the subject * [To tho later editions there is 
prefixed a prose introduction. This 1 wrote. Mr. Wordsworth 
wrote to me for information, and I drew up tho account in the 
first person.] 


And we wero gay, our hearts at ease j 
With pleasure dancing through the frame 
Wo journeyed; all wo know of care, — 

Our path that straggled here and there; 

Of froublo, — but tho fluttering breeze: 

Of Winter, — hut a name. 

If foresight could havo rent tho veil 
Of three short days, — hut hush, — no mom! 

Calm is the grave, and calmer none 
1 nan that to which thy cares nro gone, 

Thou victim of tho stormy gale; 

Asleep on Zurich’s shore.' 

0 Goddard! — wluit art them ? — a name,— 

A sunbeam foliowod by a shade." 

In a subsequent Visit to Switzerland I adlod at Mr. Kellort 
and saw some of the ladies of the Hou«o, who gave Ml 
particulars. I afterwards became acquainted, It. Italy, with 

• Poems of the Imagination, Vol. IIL p. 108, Poom mig 


/Ir.-. Tho winter preceding I was at Romo, when a 

s. Kirkland, tho wife of an American gentleman, once Prim¬ 
al of Harvard College, asked mo whether I had ovor known 
Mr. Goddard, her countryman. On my answering in the 
rmativo, she said : “ 1 am sorry to hear it, for there has 
m a lady hero in search of you. However, she will ho here 
tin on her return from Naples.” And in a few months I 
L soo her. It was Goddard’s sister. She informed me that 
irdsworth’s poem had afforded her mother great comfort, 
1 that sho had come to Europe mainly to collect all infor- 
.tion still to he had about her poor brother; that she had 
>n the Kellers, with whom she was pleased, and that sho 
1 taken notes of all tho circumstances of her brother’s fate ; 
it sho had seen Trotter, had been to ltydal Mount, and 
mod from Wordsworth of my being in Italy. Sho was a 


piaintanoo with Trotter, but 1 inquired after him in vain, 
ter a time, when I had relaxed my inquiries, I hoard of him 
udontally, - that ho was a stock-broker, and had married a 
ss Otter, daughter of the Bishop of Giddiest,or. I had 
mod this just before one of tho balloting evenings at tho 



r of the Athemeum those twelve years! " He called to 
otter, “ Hero is a gentleman who wants to speak with you.” 
“Do yon recollect mol” — “ No, I do not.”- “ Do you 
lolloot poor Goddard 1” — “ You can bo no one but Mr. 
ibinson.” Wo wore glad to soo each other, and our acquaint¬ 
ed was renewed. The fine youth is now the intelligent man 
business. lie has written a pamphlet on tho * American 
ate Stocks. Many years ago he came up from the country, 
welling fifty miles to have tho pleasure of breakfasting with 
r. and Mrs. Wordsworth at my apartments. 

Togo back to tho 19th of August, after parting from our 
ung companions wo proceeded down the valley in which is 
o chapel dedicated to our Lady of the Snow, the subject of 
ordsworth’s nineteenth poem. Tho preceding eighteen have 
do with objects which had been seen before l joined tho 
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chapel express poetically the thoughts which a prosaic mind 
like mine might receive from the numerous votive offerings 
hung on the walls. There are pictures representing accidents, 
— such as drowning, falling from a horse, and the Mother and 
the Child are in the clouds, — it being understood that the 
escape proceeded from her aid. Some crutches with painted 
inscriptions bear witness to the miracles wrought on the lame. 

“ To thee, in this aerial cleft, 

As to a common centre, tend 
All sufferers that no more rely 
On mortal succor, —all who sigh 
And pine, of human hope bereft, 

Nor wish for earthly friend. 

Thy very name, 0 Lady! flings 
O’er blooming fields and gushing springs 
A tender sense of shadowy fear, 

And chastening sympathies! ” 

We passed the same day through Goldau, a desolate spot, 
once a populous village, overwhelmed by the slip from the 
Rossberg. 

On the 20th at Schwyz, which Wordsworth calls the “ heart ” 
of Switzerland, as Berne is the “head.”* Passing through 
Brunnen, we reached Altorf on the 21st, the spot which sug¬ 
gested Wordsworth’s twentieth effusion.f My prose remark 
on the people shows the sad difference between observation and 
fancy. I wrote : “ These patriotic recollections aro delightful 
when genuine, hut the physiognomy of the people does not 
speak in favor of their ancestors. The natives of the district 
have a feeble and melancholy character. The women are 
afflicted by goitre. The children beg, as in other Catholic 
cantons. The little children, with cross-bows in their hands, 
sing unintelligible songs. Probably Wilhelm Tell serves, like 
Henri Quatre, as a name to beg by.” But what says the 
poet 1 J 

“ Thrice happy burghers, peasants, warriors old, 

Infauts in arms, and ye, that as ye go 
Home-ward or school-ward, ape what ye behold; 

Heroes before your time, iu frolic fancy bold! ” 

“ And when that calm Spectatress from on high 
Looks down, — the bright and solitary moon, 

Who never gazes but to beautify ; 

And snow-fgd torrents, which the blaze of noon 
Roused into fury, murmur a soft tune 


* Poem XXL of the “Memorials.” 

t “Effusion in Presence of the Painted Tower of Tell at Altorf.” 
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That fosters peace, and gentleness recalls; 

Then might the passing monk receive a boon 
Of saintly pleasure from these pictured walls. 

While, on the warlike groups, the mellowing lustre falls.” 

CVo next crossed the St. Gottliard. Wordsworth thinks this 
is more beautiful than the more celebrated [a blank here]. 

) slept successively at Amsteg on the 2 2d, Hospenthal on 
i 23d, and Airolo on the 24th. On the way we were over¬ 
all by a pedestrian, a young Swiss, who had studied at • 
idclberg, and was going to Rome. He had his flute, and 
,yed tho Ranz des Vaches. Wordsworth begged me to ask 
a to do this, which I did on condition that he wrote a son- 
: on it. It is XXII. of the collection. The young man was 
olligont, and expressed pleasure in our company. We were 
ry when ho took French leave. We were English, and I 
vc no doubt ho feared the expense of having such costly 
nponions. Iio gave a sad account of the German Universi- 
a, and said that Sand, the murderer of Kotzebue, had many 
dogists among the students. 

Wo thon proceeded on our half-walk and half-drive, and slept 
the 25th at Bellinzona, the first decidedly Italian town. We 
lkod to Locarno, whore wo resisted the first, and indeed al- 
>st the only, attempt at extortion by an innkeeper on our 
arney. Our landlord demanded twenty-five francs for a 
leheon, the worth of which could scarcely be three. I ten- 
rod a ducat (twelve francs), and we carried away our luggage, 
o had the good fortune to find quarters in a new house, the 
istor of which had not been spoiled by receiving English 

On the 27tli we had a row to Luino, on the Lago Maggiore, 
,valk to Ponte Trosa, and then a row to Lugano, where we 
nt to an excellent hotel, kept by a man of the name of Rossi, 
.’cspootablo man. 

Our apartments consisted of one handsome and spacious 
nn, in which were Mr. and Mrs. Wordsworth (this room 
mted tho beautiful lake)j a small back room, occupied by 
iss Wordsworth, with a window looking into a dirty yard, 
d having an internal communication with a two-bedded 
:im, in which Monkliouso and I slept. I had a very free 
nversation with Rossi about the Queen, who had been some 
no in his house. It is worth relating here, and might have 
on worth making known in England, had the trial then going 
had another issue. He told me, but not emphatically, that 
ion the Queen came, she first slept in the large room, but not 
19* 
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lifcW that, she removed to the back room. “ And Bergami,” 
said Rossi, “ had the room in which you and the other gentle¬ 
man sleep.” — “ And was there,” I asked, “ the same communi¬ 
cation then that there is now between the two rooms 1 ”— “ Of 
course,” he replied. “ It was in the power, certainly, of tho 
Queen and Bergami to open the door: whether it was opened 
or not, no one can say.” He added, “ I know nothing j none 
of my servants know anything.” The most favorable circum¬ 
stance related by Rossi was, that Bergami’s brother did not fear 
to strike off much from the hill. He added, too, that the Queen 
was surrounded by cattiva gente. 

On the 28th we took an early walk up the mountain San 
Salvador, which produced No. XXIV. of Wordsworth’s Me¬ 
morial Poems.* Though the weather was by no means favor¬ 
able, we enjoyed a much finer view than from the Rigi. The 
mountains in the neighborhood are beautiful, but the charm of 
the prospect lies in a glimpse of distant mountains. We saw 
a most elegant pyramid, literally in the sky, partly black, and 
partly shining like silver. It was the Simplon. Mont Blanc 
and Monte Rosa were seen in parts. Clouds concealed the bases, 
and too soon also the summits. This splendid vision lasted but 
a few minutes. The plains of Piedmont were hardly visible, 
owing to the black clouds which covered this part of the hori¬ 
zon. We could, however, see in the midst of a dark surface a 
narrow ribbon of white, which we were told was the Po Wo 
were told the direction in which Milan lay, but could not see 
tuG cathedral. 


The same day we went on to Menaggio, on the Lake Como, 
this, m Wordsworth s estimation, is the most beautiful of the 
lakes. On the 29th and 30th we slept at Cadenabbia, and “ fed 
our eyes ’ 


w .i „ , In paths sun-proof 
With purple of the trellis roof, 

Ihat through the jealous leaves escapes 
. irom Cadenahbia’s pendent grapes.’’ f 

■ !? 0 ^ ds j n 7 hio ? Monkhouse and I slept at Menasgio we 

TomSt of the m/° r?0t * h r imfferings of the night tatlw on- 
j yment of the morning. I wrote m my journal • “ This dav 

has been spent on the lake, and so muoh exquSte ploa uro T 
never had on water. The tour, or rather JcJorfT 

S' ‘ K ™ rai ? e d tv mngnlfi- 

Krr”* “ elsratto (3 ’ 0M &*>. pcZ 

t Fi&Poem XXV. of the « Memorials.” 




where wo havo boon served with all the promptitude of an 
English hotel, and with a neatnoHH equal to that of Holland. 
Hut the pleasure can hardly bo recorded. It consists in tho 
contemplation of scones absolutely indescribable by words, and 
in sensations for which no words have boou oven invented. Wo 
wore lucky in meeting two honest fellows of waterman, who havo 
been attentive and not extortionate. 1 will not enumerate tho 
points of view and villas we visited. Wo saw nothing tho guide¬ 
books do not speak of.” 

On tho 31st wo slept at Como, and next day wont to Milan, 
whore wo took up our abode at Reichardt’s Swiss Hotel. Wo 
were, however, sent to an adjacent hotel to sleep, there being 
no lied unoccupied at Itoichardt’s. Wo arrived just before 
dinner, and were placed at the upper end of a table reserved 
for the English, of whom there were live or six present, besides 
ourselves. Hero wo made an acquaintance with a character of 
whom I have something to say. 

A knot of young persons were listening to tho animated con¬ 
versation of a handsome young man, who was rattling away on 
the topics of the day with great vivacity. 1’raising highly the 
Herman poets (teethe, Schiller, &c., he said : “ Compared with 
those, wo have not a poet worth naming.” I sat opposite him, 
and said: “ Die gegenwiirtige Heaellsehaft ansgenommen ” (The 
present company excepted), Now, whether ho hoard or under- 




ho recovered himself was admirable, for he instantly went on : 
“ When I say no one, I always except Wordsworth, who is 
tho greatest poet England has had for generations.” Tho offoot 
was ludicrous. Mrs. Wordsworth gave me a nudge, and said : 
" He knows that’s William.” Anil Wordsworth, being taken 
by surprise, said : “ That’s a most ridiculous remark for you to 
make. My name is Wordsworth.” On this tho stranger threw 
himself into an attitude of astonishment, - • well acted at all 
events, and apologised for tho liberty he had taken. After 
dinner he came to us, and said he had boon some weeks at Mi¬ 
lan, and should bo proud to be our cicerone. Wo thought tho 
otler too advantageous to bo rejected, and ho went round with 
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don’t like.” And I discovered him to ho a mens pretender in 
German literature, — he knew merely themumw of Goethe and 
Schiller. He made free with tho namoa of our English literary 
notabilities, such as Shelloy, Byron, Lamb, Leigh Hunt; hut 1 
remarked that of those I know he took carts Us any no more. 
One day he went to Mrs. Wordsworth with a long face, and 
said he had lost his purso. But she was not caught. Homo 
one else must have paid tho piper. At Paris wo met the same 
gentleman again, and ho hogged mo to lend him £ 1ft, as he had 
been robbed of all his money. 1 was enabled to tell him that I 
had that very morning borrowed £ t(). He waa, however, more 
• successful in an application to Mcmkhouse, who mid : “ I would 
rather lose tho money than ever see that, fellow again.* 1 It in 
needless to say ho “ lost his money and hia Mend,” hut did not, 
in the words of tho song, “place great store on Isoth." At* usually 
happens in such cases, wo learnt almost immediately after the 
money had been advanced, that Mr.•• was a universal bor¬ 
rower. His history became known by degrees. Ho was on 
American by birth, and being forced to fly to England, he be¬ 
came secretary to a Hootch man, who loft* him money, that ho 
might study the law. This money ho spent or lost abroad, 
and it was at this stage that we fell in with him. He afterwards 
. committed what was then a capital forgery, hut made his es¬ 
cape. These circumstances being told in the presence of the 
manager of a Now York thenlre, he mid: "Then I am at 
liberty to speak. 1 knew that follow in America, and mw him 
with an iron collar on his nock, a convict for forgery. He had 

... ii* <■ ‘ .... 


" --.1.0 WH i.tnmil-iun mat 

he should leave the country. Being one day in a box at Co vent 
Garden, I saw him. Perceiving that I knew him, he came to 
me, and most pathetically implored mo not to expose him, ‘ I 
am a reformed man,’ said he; <1 have Mends, and have a nros 

■noft+ avP . * « ... * 


1 hope you are speaking the truth. I cannot lx§ acquainted 
with you, but unless I hear of misconduct on your part in this 
country, I will keep your secret.* ” 

Some time afterwards we heard that this reckless adventurer 
had died on a bed of honor, — that is, was killed in a duel. 

I remained a week at Milan, where I foil in with Mm Aide- 

f w 5° 18 honored in very old ago. Milan 

ftirnished Wordsworth with matter for thro potta* on JbJJ 
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imrdo da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” “ The Eclipse of the Sun ” 
(which Monkhouso and I saw on our journey from Milan), and 
“ Tho Column,” a memorial of Buonaparte’s defeated ambition.* 

I have very little to say, as 1 abstain from a description of the 
usual sights. I may, however, remark, that at the picture gal¬ 
lery at the Brera, three pictures made an impression on mo, 
which was renewed on every subsequent visit, Cuoreino’s 
“ Abraham and llagar,” Raphael's “ Marriage of the Virgin,” 
and A1 bani's “ Oak-Tree and Cupids.” 

At the Ambrosian Library wo inspected the famous copy of 
Virgil which belonged to l'otraroh. It has in the poet’s own 
handwriting a note, stating when and where ho first saw Laura. 
Wordsworth was deeply interested in this outry, and would 
certainly have requested a copy, if ho had not boon satisfied 
that ho should fmd it in print. The <• twins told us that wlion 
Buonaparte came here first, and the book was shown him, ho 
seized it, exclaiming, “This is mine.” Ho had it bound, and 
bis own N. marked on it. It came back when the other plun¬ 
der was restored. Another curiosity was a large book by Leo¬ 
nardo da Vinci, full of mechanical studies. Wordsworth was 
much struck with the fact, that a man who had produced works 
of so great beauty and sublimity bail prepared himself by in¬ 
tense and hdwirious study of scientific and mathematical de¬ 
tails. It was not till late that ho ventured on beauty as exhib¬ 
ited in the human form. 

Other objects of interest at Milan, which I never forgot, 
were the antique columns before the Church of St. Laurent } 

the exhibition of a grand spectacle, the siege of Troy, in the 

Amphitheatre, capable of holding 30,000 persons, which 
enabled me to imagine what Roman shows probably wore ; 
and the exquisite scenery of the Scala Theatre. 

But the great attraction of this neighborhood is tho cele¬ 
brated picture of Leonardo da Vinci in tho refectory of tho 
Convent of Maria della Urnzio. After sustaining every injury 
from Italian monks, French soldiers, wet, and the appropria¬ 
tion of the building to secular purpose's, this picture is now 
protected by the public some of its excellence from further in¬ 
jury. And more remains of tho original than from Goethe's 
dissertation I expected to see. Tho face of our Baviour ap¬ 
pears to have suffered loss than any other part. And .the 
countenance has in it exquisite fueling ; it is all sweetness and 
dignity. Wordsworth says 

* Poems XXVI., XXVH., mid XXIX. of the '‘Memorials," 
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“Though searching damps, and many an envious flaw, 
Bave'rnarred this work; the calm ethereal grace, 

The love deep-seated in the Saviour’s face, 

The mercy, goodness, have not failed to awe 
The elements; as they do melt and thaw 
The heart of the beholder.” * 

Some of the apostles have a somewhat caricature expression, 
which has been far better preserved in the several copies exist¬ 
ing, as well as in the engraving of Baphael Morghen. There 
is a sort of mawkish sentimentality in the copies of St. John, 
which always offended me. There is less of it in the original. 
That and St. Andrew are the best preserved, next to the face 
of Christ. 

On the 5th of September the Wordsworths went back to the 
Lake of Como, in order to gratify Miss Wordsworth, who wished 
to see every spot which her brother saw in his first journey, — 
a journey made when he was young. 

On the 7th, Monkhouse and I went to Varese. As we ap¬ 
proached the town we drew nigh the mountains. Varese is 
most delightfully situated. There is on a mountain, 2,000 feet 
high, a church with fifteen appendant chapels. To this we 
found peasants were flocking in great numbers, it being the eve 
of the birthday of the Virgin. We resolved to witness this 
scene of devotion, and our walk afforded me more delight than 
any single excursion I have yet made. For two miles the 
mountain is very steep. The fifteen chapels are towards the 
top, and beautiful, containing representations of the Passion of 
Christ in carved and painted wood. The figures are as large 
as life, and at least very expressive. Though so closely resem¬ 
bling wax figures, they excited no disgust. On the contrary, I 
was highly pleased with the talent of the artists. The drag¬ 
ging of the cross, and the crucifixion, are deeply affecting. The 
spectator looks through iron grates, the apertures of which are 
purposely small. My view was imperfect,' on account of the 
number of pious worshippers. Towards the top the crowd was 
immense. We sometimes had to jump over the bodies of men 
and women. The church I could scarcely enter. Hundreds of 
women were lying about with their provisions in baskets. The 
hate of the peasantry were covered with holy gingerbread 
mingled with bits of glass. Bands of people came up chant¬ 
ing giter a sort of leader. This scene of devotion would have 
compensated for the walk; but we had, in addition, a very fine 
prospect. On one side the plains of Lombardy, studded with 

* Poem XXVI. of.the “Memorials.” 




eliurohos and villages; on another, five or six pieces of water. 
In another direction we saw a mass of Alpine hills ancl valleys, 
glens, rooks, and precipices. A part of the Lake of Lugano was 
prominently visible. To enjoy this view I had to ascend an 
eminence boyoud the church. Our walk home, Monkhouse 
thought, was hardly loss than six miles. Wo found our inn 
rather uncomfortable from tho number of guests, and from tho 
singing in tho streets. 

We rejoined the Wordsworths at Tlavono on the 8th. Then 
wo crossed tho Simplon, resting successively on tho 9th at 
Domo d’Ossola, 10th Simplon, 11th Turtman, and tho 12th 
and 1.1th at the baths of Leak. From this place wo walked up 
the Oommi, by far the most wonderful of all tho passes of 
Switzerland T had over, or have now ever crossed. Tho most 
striking part is a mountain wall 1,000 foot in perpendicular 
height, and having up it a zigzag path broad enough to enable 
a horse to ascend. Tho road is hardly visible from below. A 
parapet in tho more dangerous parts renders it safo. Hero my 
journal mentions our seeing men employed in picking up boos 
in a torpid state from the ebld. Tho bees had swarmed four 
days before. It does not mention what; l well recollect, and 
Wordsworth has made the subject of a sonnet, tho continued 
barking of a dog irritated hi/ the echo of hie aim voice. In hu¬ 
man life this is perpetually occurring. It is said that a (lag 


H 


“ A solitary wolf-dog, ranging on 
Through tho bleak concave, waken this wondrous chlmo 
Of niiry voices locked In unison,— 

Faint, — far off. — near, — deep,— solemn and sublime I — 

So from the hotly of one guilty deed 

A thousand ghostly (bars and haunting thoughts proceed 1 ” * 

On tho 14th wo slept at Martigny, having passed through 
tho most dismal of all the valleys in Switzerland, - the valley 
of tho llhAnc, and Hion,f tho most ugly of all tho towns. A 


ifflvilniltiiulffinTiliSTSiitnllulllli 


episcopal town too. It looked poverty-struck. 

I say nothing of Chamouni, whore wo slept two nights, tho 
15th and Kith ; nor of tho roads to it, hut that tho T&to Noire, 
by which wo returned, is still more interesting than the Col do 
llalrue, by which wo went. Again at Martigny on the 17th. 

♦ No. XXXI. of the “ Memorials,” ” Kcho upon the Gem ml.” 
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I should not have omitted to mention that, to add to the sad¬ 
ness produced by the Valais, Wordsworth remarked that there 
the Alps themselves were in a state of decay, — crumbling to 
pieces. His is the line : — 

“ The human soul craves something that endures.” 


On the 18th we were at Villeneuve, and on the 19th and 
20th at Lausanne. In the latter place I saw some relations 
of Mrs. H. Mylius, the Minnets, an agreeable family. 

At Geneva I became acquainted with a Scotch M. D., a Dr. 
Chisholm, a very estimable man, with four very agreeable 
daughters. The mother an English lady in the best sense of 
the word. At Dr. Chisholm’s house I met the celebrated his¬ 


torian Sismondi, who reminded me of Rogers, the poet. On 
the 23d I sought out Mr. Pictet, to make what could not but 
be a melancholy call. I met Trotter on the road. He was af¬ 
fected when he saw me. We walked together to the city, and 
he gave me those details which I have already written. We 
had all been sincerely afflicted at Goddard’s death. He was 
an amiable and interesting young man ; and we could not help 
recollecting that it was his rencontre with me, and his desire to 
see Wordsworth, which occasioned his being at the Lake of 
Zurich when the storm took place. 

In the afternoon I called on Mrs. Reeve.* She, too had 
a sad tale to tell. She witnessed the departure of tho party 
tor Mont Blanc, among whom were the three guides who 
penshed.f ° 


zeptemoer — in the morning much time lost in running 
about. After dinner we went to a delightful spot at Petit- 
Saoomei, where Genera, the lake, Mont Blanc, were all seen 

8un - A scene 
rMted*Montba!r, the ^residenee^of BrfcT \™ 


thetS^lTfcorofDe Toc^CTOie^ Norwich ’ and “other of Mr. Heury Reeve, 
. ' Dr - Hame1 ’ 8 well-known attempt to ascend Mont Blanc. 
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Tho garden is of small extent, and consists of several broad 
terraces with very fine trees in them. Tho prospect is not 
particularly fino. The view embraces several valleys, but tho 
surrounding hills are all of one height, and tho valleys are 
cold and somewhat barren. Near the tower there is a small 
column, which the sou of ButFou raised to his father’s memory. 
Tho inscription was torn oil’during tho .Revolution, I thought 
more of tho unfortunate son than of tho father, for tho son 
left this rotroat (which his father preferred to tho court), to 
perish on tho scaffold at Paris. Tho heroism with which ho 
died, saying only to tho people, “ Jo m’appolle Buffon,” bo- 
speaks an intense sense of his father’s worth, and interests mo 
more than the talents which gave tho father celebrity. 

We passed through tho forest of Fontainebleau. Tho part 
through which wo rode is in no way remarkablo, — a mere col¬ 
lection of trees with avenues. No variety of surface. Wo 
alighted at the Villa do Lyon, where wo wore in all respects 
well satisfied with our entertainment. Tho chateau is a vast 
hunting-palace, built by a succession of French kings from 
Saint Louis downwards. Francis I, and Henry TV. are spoken 
of us having built tho more prominent parts. It has no pro- 
tension to architectural beauty whatever. Tho apartments are 
curious, — Homo from their antiquity, with painted roofs ex¬ 
hibiting tho taste of ancient times, — others from their splen¬ 
dor, with tho usual decorations of satin hangings, gilt thrones, 
china tables, dec., &e. In a little plain room there is exhibited 
a table, which must ho an object of great curiosity to those 

who arc fond of associating the recollection of celebrated events 

with sensible objects. I have this feeling but feebly. Never¬ 
theless I saw with interest tho table on which Buonaparte 
signed his abdication in tho year 1814. We wore also shown 
the apartments in which the Pope was kept a prisoner for 
twenty months, for refusing to yield to Napoleon ; from which 
apartments, tho mtunm/c. assured us, 1m never descended. 
After an excellent dinner, wo wore shown some phasing Eng¬ 
lish gardens, laid out by Josephine. 

On .nearing Paris T answered tho solicitations of a beggar by 
tho gift of a most wretched pair of pantaloons, lie clutched 
them, and ran on begging, which showed a mastery of the 
craft. When ho could got no more from the second carriage, 
ho Honb after mo kisses of amusing vivacity. Our merriment 
was checked by tho information of the postilion that this beg¬ 
gar was an ancien curt. Wo came to another sight not to he 

oo 
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found in England, ■— a man and woman actually yoked to¬ 
gether, and harrowing. Tho sight was doubly offensive on 
Sunday, the day of rest, when wo witnessed it. We cannot 
expect to make political economists of the peasantry, hut pro- 
• fussed thinkers ought to know that wore the seventh day opened 
univorsally to labor, this would hut lessen the value of the 
poor man’s capital, — his limbs. 

At Fontainebleau wo were awakened by the firing of cannon. 
Tho waiter burst into our room, - “ VoilA un Prince ! ” It 
was the birth of tho now Duo do Bordeaux, — perhajm one 
day tho King of Franco. 

At Faria I renewed my old acquaintance, and saw tlui old 
sights. On tho 8th 1 loft tho Wordsworths, who were intend¬ 
ing to prolong their stay. On the Uth I slept at Amltms ; on 
the 10th was on the road ; on tho 11th reached Dover; and 
on tho 12th of October slept in my own ehamlwra. 

“ And so,” my journal says, “ 1 concluded my tour in excel¬ 
lent health and spirits, having travelled farther, and want a 
greater number and a greater variety of sublime and beautiful 
objects, and in company bettor calculated to makes me feel tho 
worth of those oljocts, than any it 1ms been my good fortune 
to opjoy.” Of that journal I must now my that it i« the most 
meagre and defective I over wrote, -- perhaps from want of 
time. Tho most interesting details, and not the least true, 
have boon written from memory, the journal giving me only 
the outlines. Tho fidelity of what. 1 have written from recol¬ 
lection might he doubted ; hut that would be uinuat. 
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; poet. I suspect she has quarrelled with Monkhouse 
t him ; for she says : “ All Wordsworth’s frieuds quarrel 
those who do not like him.” Is this so 1 And what does 
ovo 'I 

ommber Oth. — In tho afternoon called on Wordsworth, 
arrived yesterday night in town after a perilous journey. 
voh detained nine days at Boulogne by bad weather, and 
otting off from tho port was wrecked. lie gave himself 
for lost, and had taken off his coat to^ make an at- 
>t at swimming ; but tho vessel struck within tho bar, and 
water retired so fast that, when tho packet foil in pieces, 
passengers wore left on land. Thoy were taken ashore in 
s. 

'ove/nlwr — In tho evening I sot out on a walk which 
‘ad an unlucky one. As 1 passed in tho narrow part of 
Strand, near Tholwall’s, I entered incautiously into a 
1 soon found myself unable to proceed, and felt that 
m pressed on all sides. I had buttoned my groat-coat. On 
dden I felt a hand at my fob. 1 instantly pressed my 
Is down, recollecting I had Mrs. Wordsworth’s watch in my 
tot. I feared making any motion with my hands, and 
ely pressed my waistband. Before 1 could make any cry, 
is thrown down (how, I cannot say). 1 rose instantly. A 
>w called out, “ Sir, you struck mo! ” 1 answered, “ I am 

y for it, — 1 ’m robbed, and that is worse.” I was unoer- 
whefcher I had lost anything, but it at once occurred to 
that this was a sort of protecting exclamation. I mu into 
stroot, and then remarked, for tho first timo, that l had 
my best umbrella. I felt my watch, but my gold chain 
seeds wore gone. Tho prime cost of wluit was taken was 
ut eight guineas. On the wholo, I escaped very well, cen¬ 
tring all eiroumstancos. Many persons have been robbed 
this very spot, and several have boon beaten and ill-treated 
.he heart of tho (Tty, and in tho daytime. Such is the 
;u of our police 1 My watch-chain was taken from mo, not 
h tho violence of robbery, or tho secrecy of theft, hut with 
>rt of ease and boldness that made me for a moment not 
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serious inconvenient*, it did not give mo a moimmf* mienm- 

^ItUon wont to a largo party at MasquerierV, There were 
whist-tablos, dancing, beautiful drawing* by Uwih, made mi 
Masquorior’s lato journey, and Home interesting people there. 
I saw but bad no conversation with, Lawrence, whom* medical 
lectures have excited much obkHpiy uu account of the Mate* 
rialism obtruded in them.* 

November ISth, — The afternoon wan agrmihlo. I timed 
with the Wordsworths, ami Lamlw, nml Mr. Kenyon, at Monk- 
house's. It was an ngreeahlu eomiwny and u gutal dinner, 
though I could not help sleeping. Wordsworth and Munklumso 
cither followed my example, or set mo one, and Munb talked 
as if he were asleep. Wordsworth wh*» in* o seel lout mtHwl. 
His improved and improving nnldnoHS and tolerance must very 
much conciliate all who know him. 

November 80th. — l was glad to oeeomjsiny the Wurdawortlm 
to the British Museum. I hiul to wait for them in the ante¬ 
room, and wo had at last hut a hurried survey of the antiqui- 
ties. I did not perceive that Wordsworth much enjoyed tins 
Elgin Marbles; but ho is a still man when ho d«w*a eiyoy him¬ 
self, and by no moans rawly to talk of Ida pleamtre, except to 
Ms sister. Wo could hardly nee the statue*. The Meimioii.t 
however, seemed to interest him very mueh. T««>k tea with 
the Lambs. I accompanied Mm and Mins Wordsworth home, 
and afterwards sat. late with Wordsworth at Liunh"», 

November ‘J 1st, -- 1 went lute to Lamb's, and stayed tm hour 

there very pleasantly. The Wordsworths were there, and Dr. 
Stocldart. The Doctor was very civil, Polities were hardly 
touched on, for Miss Kelly $ stopped in, thus drawing our at- 

* Lectures cm Physiology, Zoology, ntul l ho Natural fthtory of Man. Ry 
William Lawrence. London i John OaHnrd, I* IB. Tin* author rmtllwt 
and suppressed this edition; but the work tow *Bk*« two mwatodlv i«» 
printed. 

t This formed no part of the Elgin doilwHon. tt i* the rolwml Eg vidian 
liond of Raineses II., supposed to tm hlwaieal with ttm »»r tlm 

Greeks, and was known when first brought to thw Hrihdi Mi*w«tn tt* Urn 
Meinnon. This hoiul, turn of tlm fiur*f <**mnf»U’* of KgvpMmi art in Enmjm, 
was removed hy Belxoui in UUfi, mid ptvwntod to thn Mu-rum by tt. 

Salt and Bnrckhfirdt, in lfU7. 

t Miss Kelly, born at Brighton In 17Wt, nttntowl grrut |«>puhtritv r* nn 
actress in performing (ditmiotors of atlomtMic kind. H?w was tvrnm ttt <m 
the stage. Chari os Lamb, in ISIS, midrevwd Itrr lit the !»»<« ImgimiiMgi «• 

“ You are not Kelly of tho rotmmm strata.'* 

One of her best performances ww in the m«d«dnutt»t of “ The Maid mid fh« 
Magpie.” subsequently referred to. Mlw Kelly built ttw smatl tlwutf# In tHrnu 
Steeet, Soho, and latterly devoted iter time to preparing pupil* for ttw sang#. 
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ion to a far more agreeable subject. She pleased mo much, 
in neither young nor handsome, but very agreeable; her 
d and manner those of a person who knows her own worth, 
is at. the same time not desirous to assume upon it. She 
h like a sensible woman. Barry Cornwall, too, camo in. 
bnrd also there. 

'member ‘JUth, — Being engaged all day in court, I saw 
dug of the show of the day, — the Queen’s visit to St. 
l’s. A groat crowd were assembled, which the Times rep- 
tv ts as an effusion of public fooling, echoed by the whole 
on in favor of injured innocence. The sanvo thing was 
•esented by the Ministerial papers as a mere rabble. I think 
government journals on this occasion arc nearer the truth 
ti their adversaries; for though the popular delusion has 
*nd widely, embracing all the lowest classes, and a largo 
[Kirlion of the middling orders, yet the great majority of 
edue-ated, and nearly all the impartial, keep aloof. 
iVw.* - — The disgraceful end of the disgraceful process 
hist the Queen took place while the Wordsworths were iu 
n. Whilst the trial was going on, and the issue still uu- 
tain, I met t’oleridge, who said, “ Well, ltobinson, you aro 
(ueonite, I hope'}”- “Indeed l am uot.” •■•••“ I U»w is that 
siblo I ” - “ 1 am only an unli-Kingitu.” — “ r l’lmt’s just 
at l mean.” 

)n the 3d of December I dined with the Benockes, and 
do an acquaintance, which still continues, with Mr. and 
a Hievcking.f He is a merchant of groat respectability, 
1 related to my Hamburg acquaintance. A man of sense, 
mgh uot a writer ; ho is highly religious, a believer in mes- 
rism, and with an inclination to all mystical doctrines. His 
cat sou is now a young M. P.,$ and a very amiable young 
,n. He was educated partly at our University College, and 
an cite him as a testimony in its favor. Aftor spending 
?eml years at Paris, Berlin, and at Edinburgh, where lie 
>k his degree, he gave his decided opinion that the medical 
utol of our University College was the best in Europe. 
December 8th. l read a little of Keats’s poems to the 
lors’s, - the beginning of “ Hyperion,” — really u piece of 
mfc promise. There aro a force, wildness, and origiuality in 

' Written In lHfil. , , , , 

incident fur many year* at Stamford Hill. Mr. Klewklng died at hl«i son a 
Idenee In Mnnehrder Nounre, November 20, 1HHH, ngod 70. 

Now l*liyi*ldtt»t In Ordinary to the Prince of Witlea. He attended H. O. It. 
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the works of this young poet which, if his perilous journey to 
Italy does not destroy him, promise to place lnm at the Iieiul 
0 f the next generation of poets. Lamb places him next, to 
Wordsworth, — not meaning any comparison, for they are dia- 

^December 14-th. — On my return from court, where I had 
gained a cause for H. Stansfold, I mot Esther Nash and walked 
with her. After dining at (Jollior’R, I accompanied her to 
Drury Lane. “ The English Moot,” a very stupid opera, hut 
Braham’s singing was delightful. Madame Vestris, though 
rather too impudent, is a charming creature, and M unden, as 
the drunken sailor, was absolutely perfect. Afterwards a melo¬ 
drama (“The Maid and the Magpie”), in which the theft of 
a magpie gives occasion to a number of affecting scenes, was 
rendered painfully affecting by Miss Kelly’s acting. The plan 
well laid and neatly executed. 

December 15th. — I spent the forenoon at homo reading law, 
and went late to the Adors’s, where I read Keats’s “ Put of 
Basil,” a pathetic tale, delightfully told. I afterwards read 
the story in Boccaooio, — each in its way excellent. I am 
greatly mistaken if Keats do not very soon take a high place 
among our poets. Great feeling and a powerful imagination 
are shown in this little volume. 

December 20th. — Another forenoon spout, at homo over law¬ 
books. The evening I spoilt at Adovs’s. The Fluxumns t here. 
They seemed to enjoy tho evening much. Aclors produced his 
treasures of engraving as well as his paintings, and Flaxman 
could appreciate the old masters. He did not appear ’much to 
relish Thorwaldsen’s designs, and some anecdotes ho related 
made us suppose that he was indisposed to relish Thonvaldseu's 
works of art. Flaxman greatly admired tho head of Mrs. 
Aders’s father,* and declared it to be one of tho best of Chau- 
trey’s works. We supped, and Flaxman was in his best 
humor. I was not aware how much he loved music, lie was 
more than gratified, —he was deeply affected by Mm Adors’s 
singing. It was apparent that ho thought of his wifu, hut ho 
was warm in his praises and admiration of Mrs. Aden’s, 

December 26th. — After dining at Collier’s I wont to Flax 
man, — took tea and had several interesting hours’ chat with 
him. I read some of Wordsworth’s poems and Keats’s Kvo 
of St. Agnes.” I was, however, so drowsy that I rend this 

* John Raphael Smith, the eminent engraver, who died In London, IHI, 
He was appointed engraver to the Prince of Wales. 
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poem without comprehending it. It quite affects me to re¬ 
mark the early decay of my faculties. I am so lethargic that 
I shall soon ho unable to discharge tho ordinary business of 
life ; and as to all pretensions to literary taste, this I must lay 
asulu entirely. I low wretched is that state, at loast how low 
is it, when a man is content to renounce all claim to respect, 
and endeavors only to enjoy himself 1 Yet I am rednoed to 
this. When my vivacity is cheeked by age, and I have lost 
my oumpaniouablo qualities, I shall then have nothing left hut, 
a littlo good-nature to make me tolerablo, oven to my old ac¬ 
quaintances.* 

December 8t*t. — Bisehoff told me that when, some years 

back, T-, tho common friend of himself and Monkhouso, 

was in difficulties, Bisehoff communicated the fact to Monk- 
house, who seemed strongly affected. Me said nothing to Mr. 
Bisehoff, hut wont instantly to T—— and offered him £ 10,000, 

if that could save him from failure. It could not, and T- 

rejected the offer. 

After dining with W. Collier alone, and sitting in chambers 
over a lawk, l went to Edgar Taylor’s,f having rofusod to dino 
with him. He had a party, and 1 stayed there till tho old year 
had passed. There were Richard and Arthur Taylor, E. Tay¬ 
lor’s partner, Rosooe,| and a younger Itosooe§ (a handsome and 
promising young man, who is with Pattison the pleader, || and 
is to be called to the bar), and Bowring the traveller. His 
person is mild and amiable, and his tone of conversation agree¬ 
able. He is in correspondence with the Spanish patriots, and 
is an onthuaiast in their cause. 

So passed away tho last hours of the year, — a year which 
I have enjoyed as I have the former years of my life, but which 
has given me a deeper conviction than I over had of the insig¬ 
nificance of ray own character. 

* Written between forty-nix arid forty-seven years before TI. 0. It. died. 

t Mr. Edgar Taylor wak a very eminent solicitor, and an accomplished trmn. 
He translated the French metrical chronicle, by Ware, entitled “ Roman do 
Rou.” He also wrote a 41 History of the German Minnesingers.” with trans¬ 
lated specimens; and prepared a version of some of the admirable fairy stories 
of the brothers Grimms Illustrated by George Orulkslmnk. And It U well 
known that he was the 14 Layman " whose revised translation of the New Tes¬ 
tament was published by IMc.kerlng In 1840, shortly after his death. This 
work was almost entirely prepared hv him during a long and pntuful Illness. 

t Robert Roscoe. Like almost all William Rescue's sons, an author and 
poet. He died In 1850. 

| Henry Rtmcoe, author of “ The Lives of Eminent Lawyers,* 4 &o., &o. Ho 
died In 1886, 
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CHAPTEK XXV. 


J ANUARY 1st .— I dined at Collier’s, and then went to 
Covent Garden, where I saw “ Virginius.” Macready very 
much pleased me. The truth of his performance is admirable. 
His rich mellow tones are delightful, and did he combine the 
expressive face of Kean with his own voice, he would far sur¬ 
pass Kean, for in judgment I think him equal. The scene in 
which he betroths his daughter is delightfully tender, but tho 
catastrophe is too long delayed and wants effect, and’ the last 
act is an excrescence. 

January 21st. — I looked over papers, and at twelve o’clock 
walked out. I called on the Colliers, and then went to Mrs. 
Barbauid/s. She was in good spirits, but she is now the con¬ 
firmed old lady. Independently of her fine understanding and 
literary reputation, she would be interesting. Her white locks 
fair and unwrinkled skin, brilliant starched linen, and rich 
silk gown, make her a fit object for a painter. Her conver¬ 
sation is lively, her remarks judicious, and always pertinent 
January 80th. — This day being a holiday, I went to Kem¬ 
ble s sale. I met Amyot there, and we had a pleasant lounge 
together. Air. and Mrs. Masquerier and Lewis took tea with 
me, and stayed several hours looking over my prints and I 
enjoyed their pleasure. Is it vanity, sympathy 5 good 
nato, or a compound 0 f all these feelings, which makes the 
owner of works of art. enjoy the exhibition? Besides this > 
ho learns the just appreciation of works of art, which is a 
positive gam, if anything appertaining to taste may be called 

T he evening was devoted to Talfourd’s 
poraneous cS ^ as made more amusing by the coutom- 

Mmemiw £?° f ^ Iri ? °, rator > P™ps.* Talfourd had a 
We were so mnoh W11C ^ * was the senior barrister. 

thaw e beS STS 0 ? e , r parties ' ~ 

table and the lead in the busiaL of the eveTino^ Son 
we were eettled. with the dessert on the tabl “^'ve MfcSS 

* Afterwards Commissioner of the Insolvent Court. 
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health. He, after returning thanks, gave as a toast the Irish 
Bar, and in allusion to Phillips's call, said that what had just 
taken place was a great gain to England, and a loss to Ireland. 
This compliment called up the orator, and ho spoke in a subduod 
tone and with si slowness that surprised me. I left the Hall for 
an hour and a half to take tea with Manning. When 1 returned 
PhillipH was again on his logs, and using a groat deal of decla¬ 
mation. He spoke five times in tho course of the evening. 
Monkhouso came to tho Hall, and at about twelve wo adjourned 
to Talfourd’s chambers, whero an elegant supper was set out. 
In bed at half past two. 

March 10th. —• 1 took tea at Flaxman’s, and enjoyed the two 
hours I stayed there very much. Of all the religious men I 
ever saw, ho is tho most amiablo. Tho utter absence of all 
polemical fooling, — tho disclaiming of all speculative opinion 
oh an essential to salvation, — the reference of faith to tho af¬ 
fections, not tho understanding, are points in which I most 
cordially concur with him; earnestly wishing at tho samo time 
that I was in all rospoota like him. 

Wordsworth TO II. 0. R. 

12th March, 1821. 

My dear Friend, — You wore very good in writing me so 
long a letter, and kind, in your own Itobinsonian way. Your 
determination to withdraw from your profession in sufficient 
time for au autumnal harvest of leisure is of a piece with the 
rust of ^ottr consistent resolves and practices. Consistent I 
have said, and why not rational ? Tho word would surely 
have boon added, had not I felt that it was awkwardly loading 
the sontonoo, and so truth would have been sacrificed to a point 
of taste, but for this compunction. Full surely yon will do 
well; but take time ; it would bo ungrateful to quit in haste 
a profession that has used you so civilly. Would that I could 
encourage tho hope of passing a winter with you in Homo, 

n.Wnit. flin vein mmif.um wVnnh in inuf. t.lu\ •nnrin/l T Hlinnlfl 


myself select 1 .... As to poetry, I am sick of it; it over¬ 
runs tho country in all the shapes of the Plagues of Egypt, 

- - frog poets (tho Croakers), mico-poots (the NUdders), a class 
which Gray, in his dignified way, calls flies, tho “ insect youth,” 

— a term wonderfully applicable upon this occasion. But lot 
us desist, or wo shall bo accused of envying the rising genera¬ 
tion. Mary and I passed some days at Cambridge, where, 

vor.. t. 20 
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what with the company of my dear brother,* — our stately 
apartments, with all the venerable portraits there, that awe 
one into humility, — old friends, new acquaintance, and a 
hundred familiar remembrances, and freshly conjured up recol¬ 
lections, I enjoyed myself, not a little. I should like to lend 
you a sonnet, composed at Cambridge ; but it is reserved for 
cogent reasons, to be imparted in due time. Farewell! happy 
shall we be to see you. 

Wm. Wordsworth. 


April 16th. — (On a visit to the Pattissons at Witham.) I 
walked to Hatfield f with William. Looked into the church, 
— the Vicar, Bennet, was our cicerone. He spoke of Goldsmith 
as a man he had seen. Goldsmith had lodged at Springfield, 
with some farmers. He spent his forenoons in his room, 
writing, and breakfasted off water-gruel, without bread. In 
his m a n ners he was a bear. — “A tame one,” I observed, and 
it was assented to. He dressed shabbily, and was an odd man. 
No further particulars could I get, except that while Gold¬ 
smith was there, a gentleman took down some cottages, which 
Bennet supposes gave rise to the “ Deserted Village/’ Bennet 
pointed out to us the antiquities of his church; among them 
a recumbent statue, which every one believed was a woman, 
till Flaxman came and satisfied him that it was a priest. 

April 17th. —Hayter, a painter in crayons, J dined with us. 
He is taking a likeness of Mr. Pattisson, and is certainly suc¬ 
cessful as a portrait-painter. In other respects he is a 
character. He is self-educated, but is a sensible man, and 
blends humor with all he says. And his affection for his chil¬ 
dren, one of whom is already a promising young artist, gives a 
kind of dignity to his character. 

June 12th .—I accompanied my brother and sister to Co- 
T®? Garden. We had a crowding to get there. It was 
Liston s benefit He played delightfully Sam Swipes in “ Ex¬ 
change no Robbery,” his knavish father passing him off as the 
foster-son of a gentleman who had run away after intrusting 


t ^bHdg,, 
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him with the child. The supposed father was admirably rep¬ 
resented by Farren. And those two porformers afforded me 
mure pleasure than the theatre often gives me. 

July 7th. •— L was busied about many things this forenoon. 
I went for a short time to tho King's Boneh. Then lookod 
over Humond’s papers, and wont to Saunders’s sale. Dined 
hastily in Coleman Street, and then wont to Mrs. Barbauld’s, 
whores 1 was soon joined by Charles and Mary Lamb. This 
was^ ft meeting 1 had brought about to gratify mutual cu¬ 
riosity. The Lambs are ploasod with Mrs. Barbauld, and 
therefore it is probable that they have pleasod her. Mrs. 0. 
Aikin was there, and Miss Lawrence. Lamb was ohatty, and 
suited his conversation to his company, except that, speaking 
of Gilbert Wakefield, he said he had a poovish face. Wlion ho 
was told Mrs. Aikin was Gilbert Wakefield’s daughter, he was 
vexed, but got out of the scrape tolerably well. I walked with 
tins Lambs by the turnpike, and then came home, not to go to 
bed, but to sit up till the Norwich coach should oall for mo. 
I had several letters to write, which with packing, drinking 
chocolate, <&e, fully occupied my time, so that I had no ennui, 
though I was unable to rend. 

AVm.* One evening, when l was at the Aikins’, Charles 
Lamb told a droll story of an India-house clerk accused of 
eating man’s flesh, and remarked that among cannibals those 
who rejected the favorite dish would be called mdsmthroputs. 

July 28tL —Finished Johnson’s “ Hebrides.” I foel ashamed 
of the delight it once afforded mo. The stylo is so pompous, 
the thoughts so ordinary, with so little fooling, or imagination, 
or knowledge. Yet I once admired it. Wlmt assurance have 
I that I may not hereafter think as meanly of the books I now 
admire 1 

August 12th. — (Bury.) T went with Prymo f to see tho jail, 
which, notwithstanding its celebrity, 1 bad not visited. There I 
taw neither a filthy assemblage of wretches brought together to 
bo instructed for future crimes rather than punished for past, 
nor a nluee of ease and comfort, invitintr rather than dotorrimr 
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at a mill, and at night all are «‘rtud«l hart. hm hw 
little cell. Tho all-important thing is to avoid rrmij. 

nals bo together in idleness, To a spwtotor thorn ih tiothuig 
offensive in this prison. And certainly si it* urrmigoment* 
were followed universally, much misery would t*e prevented 
and good servioo rendered to morality. 

Tin tho autumn of this year Mr. Knhumon made ti tour to 
Scotland of a little over a month. The rluef pm-Hoiml rerellw 
tions aro all that will ho given here. - Km J 

August 29th . — Visited Dry burgh Abiwy. A day of 
apart from tho beauties of my walk. Mm, Mtwquerfer hud 
given me a letter of introduction to tho well known tart «f tin 
ohan, — a character. He married her aunt, who wmn a KorUw. 
Lord Buolian, who wan advanced in years, had, by a life of 
sparing, restored in a great measure the family from iUmiuImmi 
state 5 but, in doing this, ho had to endure the reproach of 
penurious habits, while his two younger hrethom acquired a brih 
liant roputation : ono was Isird Krnkine, the most perfect of 
nisi prius orators, and one of the jKK>re*t of Kn$ilwh t'hnueel 
lors,—the other, Henry Krskine, the elder brother, enjoyed 
a highor reputation among friends, hut, in the inferior sphere 
of the Scotch courts, could not attain ti> on equally widespread 
celebrity. Lord Buchan had lman ti tlUrtU*nt« in letter*. He 
had written a life of Thomson the poet, and of the patriotic 
orator, Fletcher of Saltoun, the great opjsment of the Scottish 


union. 

Bofore I was introduced to the Karl, I »w hi the grounds 
amplo monuments of his taste and (diameter. He remwl me 
cordially. He being from home when t called, 1 left my let ■ 
ter, and walked in the grounds, On my return, he himself 
opened the door for me, and said to the wrvaut : “ Show Mr. 
Robinson into his bedroom. You will spend tho day Imre.” 

Ho was manifestly proud of his allianeo with* the royal 
house of the Stuarts, but was nob offended with Hit* free maimer 
in which I spoke of tho contemptible jierlimt Jaihm I, of Kug 
land. He exhibited many relics of the unfortunate Mary ; 
and (says my journal) enumerated to me many of hi* ancestors, 
“whom my imperfect recollections would haw (ieiiigttated 
rather as infamous than illustrious.” But no man of family 
ever heartily despised birth. He was a stanch Whig, lait hail 
long retired from politics. He wots proud of hk lirutlmr, tlm 
great English orator, but lamented his of tho (Inin • 

oellorship. “ I wrote him a letter,” mid tho Earl, “ offering, 



Thu next day I loft Dry burgh, furnished with a useful letter 
to tlm Scutch antiquary and bookseller, David Laing, who ren¬ 
dered me obliging ollieea at Edinburgh. X had also a lettor to 
the famous Sir James Sinclair, tlm agriculturist, which I was 
not anxious to deliver, as in it I was foolishly characterized as 



to deliver. 

My first concern at Edinburgh was to hoc Anthony 
llubiuaon, Juu. lie showed mo such of the curiosities of the 
place as wore known to him. lu bis sitting-room I oom- 


these of the reaurroatiou-raeu. He afterwards disappeared j 
and on his father's death, a commission was sent to Scotland 


yearn He had left his clothes, <feo. at Perth, and had gono to 
Edinburgh to continue his studies ; and it was at Edinburgh 
that he was last hoard of. This being just before the dreadful 
exposure took place of tlm murders effected by burkiuc/, my 
epaulation was that poor Anthony was one of the victims. 

2tl tieptmher (tiutukiy). — Mr. David Laing took me to hear 
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Grahame; nephow of tlio poet of ‘The Sabbath.' 11 l lagged 
Laing to introduce me. IIin father’# acquaintance 1 but mudu 
at Mr. Clarkson’s. This produced a very cordial reception, 
and after spending a day (the «ki) in a walk to itoslm and 
Hawthornden (of which, if l said anything on such subjects, I 
should have much to way), I went to an evening |*»rty at Mr. 
Grahame’s. Laing was there, and my journal tmuitnum a Sir 
W. Hamilton, the same man, 1 have no doubt, who has lately 
been involved in a controversy with our (I nivomit) College) 
Professor Do Morgan on logic. My journal sjvcaks c»f him an, 
according to Laing, a young lawyer of brilliant talent#, a pro¬ 
found thinker, and conversant with German philosophy and 
literature. 

On the 9th of September an incident occurred «»|a*cially 
amusing in connection with wluit took place immediately 
afterwards. I rose very early to mm a new place, and (it wm 
betweon six and seven) seeing a large building, 1 naked a man, 
who lookod like a journeyman weaver, what it wm lie told 
me a grammar-school. “ Hut, sir,” he added, " f think it would 
become you better on the bail's day morning to mtdiug 
your Bible at homo, than unking al«»ut public laiihUnga,” J 
very quickly answered : “ My friend, you have given urn a piece 
of very- good advice ; let me give you one, and we may b*th 
profit by our meeting. Beware of spiritual pride," The 
man scowled with a Scotch surliness, and, apparently, did not 
take my counsel with ns much good humor as l did his. 

It was after this that I heard Mr. < ’haltuers preach, In the 
forenoon it was a plain discourse to plain jsiiple, In a sort of 
school. In the afternoon it wan a splendid discottme, in the 
Tron Churoh, against the Judakml ohtttmnw of the »%bl»th t 
whioh he termed “ tut expedient for junufying the jeahumbs of 
a God of vengeance,” ~ reprobating the «*f*rctM» drudgery of 
such Sabbaths. He represented the whole vatu* of HabUth 
observance to lie in its Isalng a /w anti willing serviw, 
foretaste of heaven. « If you cannot breathe in comfort ht»m, 
you cannot breathe in heaven hereafter," Many years after- 
words, I mentioned this to Irving, who was then the colieagna 
of Chalmors, and already spoken of tw his rival iit eloquence, 
and he told me that the Deacons waited on the Dtmtor to 
remonstrate with him on the oocmitkm of this Mormon. 

That I may conclude with l>r. Chidmem now, Jet mo Item 
say that I was as much gratified with him m I wm diamrtiMfted 
with Andrew Thomson j that he appeared al»rlml in hi# 
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subject, utterly free from ostontation, and forgetful of himself. 
I admired him highly, ranking him with liobort Hall; but I 
heard him once too often. On my return from the Highlands, 

I heard him on the 30th of September, in the morning, on the 
sin against the Holy Glumt, which ho declared to be no par¬ 
ticular sin, but a general ‘indisposition to tlio Gospel. “ It 
can’t bo forgiven," lie said, “ because the sinner oan’t comply 
with the condition, —• desire to bo forgiven.” But it was the 
evening sermon which loft a painful impression on my mind. 
Ho affirmed the doctrine of original sin in its most offensive 
form. He declined to explain it. 

The elder Mr. Grahamc was one of the leading members of 
the Doctor’s congregation. Ho is very much like his son, only 
milder, because older. Ho had another son, still living, and 
whom 1 saw now and then. This was Tom Grahamo, an 
incarnation of the old Covenantor, a fierce radical and ultra- 
Calvinist, who has a warm-hearted, free way, which softens his 
otherwise bitter religious spirit. 

On September 10th I had a little adventure. Being on the 
western side of Booh Douunul, opposite the Mill, at Invorsnaid, 
Home women kindled a fire, the smoko of which was to bo a 
signal for a ferry boat. No ferryman came ; and a feeble old 
man offering himself as a boatman, l intrusted myself to him. 
I asked the women who ho was. They said, “ That’s old An¬ 
drew.” According to their account, he lived a hermit’s life in 
lone island on the lake ; the poor peasantry giving him meal 
nd what he wanted, and he picking up penoe. On my asking 

ten wbrUbni* bn would ta.kn mn n.nmsin +.bn In.lrn. bn said. “ 1 


wull, if you’ll gi’e me saxponoo.” So I consented. But 
before I was half over, L repented of my rashness, for 1 feared 
the oars would fall out of his hands. A breath of wind would 



simple-minded women, who affected ^ to look down on him, 
scorned, however, to stand in awe of him, and no wonder. On 
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my telling Wordsworth this history, ho exekimed, “ That Vi 
4 ‘ Brownie.’ ” Ilia “ Brownie’s (VII *’• in k no iiteuiiM mu» 
of my favorite poems. My sight of old Andrew showed mu 
the stuff out of which a poetical mind cun weave *mh a welt. 

After visiting Stirling and Perth, I went to iWtf On my 
way I met a little Scotch girl, who exhibited u favorable a|«wr 
men of the national character. I asked the name of the gen¬ 
tleman whoso houso 1 hiul passed, and put it down in my 
pocket-book. “ And do you go nlnnit putting Kopies mamm 
in your book 1 ” — “ Vch.” “ Amt what ’* the f*«e of iM* 
Now this was not said in an im}wrtimmt tone, m if who thought 
I was doing a silly act, hut in the rwd spirit of naif inquiry. 

On Saturday, the ‘J‘Jd af Sefttmdm\ l went hy (Vwirie to 
Loch Earn head. On Sunday, tho 23d, hv Kilim to Kenmnre, 
I put down names of places which I would gkdh mv again In 
my old age. This day I witnessed a «reu« which still rests on 
my eye and ear. I will abridge (horn my journal ; “It wan 
in tho forenoon, a few miles from Keimmre, when, on the high 
road, I was startled by a screaming m*»w, which l at first mis¬ 
took for quarrelling ; till, coming to a hedge, which I over¬ 
looked, I beheld a scene which tho greatest of hind«e#i|>e paint • 
ers in the historic lino might haw delighted to represent. The 
sombre hue east over the field reminded me of Sul vat or Uomu 
I looked down into a meadow, at the twit tom of which mu a, 
brook ; and in the background there whh it dark mountain 
frowning over a lake somewhat rippled by wind. Agno»«t n 
tree on the river’s bank was placed a sort of t*»*x» and in thin 
was a preacher, declaiming in the tlaelio tongue to an audience 
full of admiration. On the rising hill liefort* him were *o»no 
two or three hundred listeners. Far the greater number were 
lying in groups, but some standing. Among thorn* present worn 
ladies genteelly dressed. In the htmh sontidw whtuh grated on 
my ear I could not distinguish a word, except a few proper 
names of Hebrew persons.” 

On September the 29th, from Lanark, 1 finked the Unite of 
Hamilton’s palace, and had unusual pleasure in the 
to be seen there. X venture to copy my remarks mi the fa¬ 
mous Rubens’s “Daniel in the IdonV Don”t “The variety of 
character in tho lions is admirable. Hero in indignation itt tho 
■unintelligible power which restrains them; there reference to¬ 
wards the being whom they dure not touch. One of them w 

* See WordaworUi’a “Memorial* of a Tear itt 8e«ttei4 in Wti,* 1 V*4» Iff. 
p. 44. 
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nsolod by the contemplation of the last skull he has been 
dung ; one is anticipating his noxt meal; two are debating 
o subject together. Hut the Prophet, with a face resembling 
t mui's (foreshortened * so as to lose its best expression), has 
i the muscles of his oouutenaneo strained from oxtrome ter- 
r. Ho is without joy or hope; and though his doom is 
'Htponod, he has no faith in the miracle which is to reward 
s integrity. It is a painting rather to astonish than de- 
;ht.” 

On the 1st of October I passed a place the name of which I 
uld not have recollected twelve hours but for tho charm of 
■rso : ~ 

“ I wlnh I were where Ellon Hob, 

By fair Klrkconnol Lon.” 

f 

()n returning to England, a stout old lady, onr coach com- 
udon, t rejoiced heartily that she was again in old England, a 
can rivulet being the insignificant boundary. This feeling 
10 persisted in retaining, though an act of disohodienoe to 
io law which annihilated England as a state, and though our 
ipper was worse than any latoly partaken of by any of us in 
tutland. 

October Jfth. • - I wont io Amblositlc, and for four days I was 
ther there or at Uytlul Mount. My last year’s journey in 
pvdtaiorland bad improved my aoquaintanoo with tiro Words- 
orth femily, and raised it to friendship. But my time was 
mrt, and I have nothing to record beyond this fact, that Mrs. 

'ordsworth was then in attendance upon a lady in a fever, 

msequent on lying in, — Mrs. Quillinan, a lady I never 
.w, a daughter of Sir Egorton Brydgos. 

October 7th, — My journal mentions (what does not belong 
> my recollections, but to my oblivisconeos) an able pamphlet 
t Mr. Do Quiucoy against Brougham, written during tho late 
ootiem, entitled, “Oloso Comments on a Straggling Spooch,” 
capital title, at all events. All that Do Quiucoy wrote, or 

* Dantel’a head la thrown back, and ho looka upwarda with nn earnest 
.prassian and clasped hands, n« if vehemently supplicating. Tho picture 
rtnerly belonged to King flliarlos I. It wtut at tlmt time entered tut fol- 
wa In tho Catalogue of tho Royal Pictures: “ A piece of Daniel In the Lion's 
[•n with Ilona nimut him, given by tho deceased Lord Dorchester to the King, 
dug ao hlg na the life. Done liv klr Peter Paul Huhona." Dr. Waagen very 
i«tlv olmerve* that, upon the whole, the figure of Daniel la only an accessory 
npioyed hv the great minder to introduce, In tho moat perfect form, nine 
ptrea of lidha and lloneasea the size of life, Rubens, In a letter to Sir Dud- 
v Carleton (wim proaented the picture (o tho King), dated April 28,1018, ex- # 
Wtdy states tlvat it wn» wholly his own workmanship. The price was 000 
jrins. Engraved In mezzotint ny W. Ward, 1780. 

ao* »» 
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writes, is curious, if not valuable*; commencing with his Mt- 
Icnown “ Confessions of an Knglish Opium-Kater,” and ending 
with his scandalous but painfully interesting “ Autobiography,*’ 
in Tati's Magazine. 

October 83(1.-— To London on tho Bury erawh, and enjoyed 
tho ride. Storks, Dover, Itolfo, and Andrews wen* inside play¬ 
ing whist. I was outside n*ading. I rend ('autos 111., IV,, 
and V. of <( Don Juan.” I was iuuuhwI by |tarts. There is a 
gayoty which is ngrooablo enough when it is playful and ironi- 
cal, and hero it is less malignant than it is in smite of Hymn's 
writings. Tho gross violations of decorum and morality one 
is used to. I felt no resentment at the lines, 

“ A drowsy, frowsy poom rnllwl * The *»»,* 

Writ in a nttumw which i** my * 

nor at the affected contempt throughout to wan l* Wordsworth, 
Tliero are powerful descriptions, and there is a Iteautiful Hymn 
to Greece, I began Madame do S tael's “ Ten Yeimf Ktile,” 
She writes with eloquence of Buonaparte, and her egotism is by 
no moans offensive. 

October 80th. — Mot (Diaries Aikin. I saw lie had n Imtlmnd, 
and he shocked me by tho intelligence of his wife's death. I 
saw hor a fow days before I sot off on ray journey. She then 
appearod to bo in hor usual health. TheVimveranfion Mweru 
us was not remarkable ; but l never saw her without pleasure, 
or loft hor without a hope I should we her again. She was a 
very amiable woman. She brought to the family* a valuable 
accession of fooling. To hor l owe ray introduction to Mrs. 
Barbaultl. I have boon acquainted with her, though without 
groat intimacy, twenty Tour yearn, She wan Uilkrt Wakefield's 
oldest daughter, and not much younger than unsetf. 

November 8d. Finished Madame do Htael's “Ten Years' 
Bxao.» A very interesting book In itself, and to me c*i«*ri»liy 
interesting on account of my acquaintance with the author. 
Her sketches of Russian manners anti society aw very warded 
and her representation of hor own suflermgsi under BimunWte'H 
persecutions is as eloquent m hor ra.vek The style m ani¬ 
mated, and hor declamations against Natmloou are in her IwiA 
manner. 




•r hia “ Opium Kator.” 

November ttih. - - Dined at. Guildhall. About five hundred 
emms present, perhaps nix hundred. The tables wore in five 
non down tho hall. Gas illumination. The company all well 
rt'HHtul at least. Tho ornaments of the hustings, with tho 
leaned statues, <kc., ruiulored tho scene an imposing one. X 
hud in tho King’s Bench, a quiet place, and fitter for a sidi- 
tautial meal than tho great hall. I was placed next to Croly 


.mused by walking about. 1 ascended a small gallery at tho 
op of tho hall, whence tho view below was very fine j and I 
.{towards chatted with Firth, &o. Some dozen judges and 
orgeauts were really ludiorous objects in their full bottomed 
rigs and scarlet robes. Tho Dukes of York and Wellington, 


wiT> guvra«ii 11 wn'Ui« Mm 


November 18th, - 1 stepped into tho Lambs’ cottage at Dal 

iton. Mary, pale and thin, just recovered from one of her at 
miks. They have lost their brother Jolm, and feel thoir loss 
1’hev aeomod softened by afilietimi, and to wish for society. 


(). ft. 

f These poems have boon referred to fn connection with the tour which 
suggested them. 
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I was not prepared for fVom blm. Butt! » miywmt^tx fe cl 
Bomo vorv singular olmervaturns on bis port, whi* b M*»w iv ^ tx ? 0 
of miucl r>v no means unfit for the wvptmn “t Bn* «*’ 

I Jo spoke of hin dog’s lml.it of fixing her eye u jmn !m« wUcm. 
wanted food, &e„ so tlmt ho could not endure the night, and 
forced to drive her away : thin ho called itn mmmtt l«*vor 5 ^ ^ 

lio intimated also a lwllef in d.unoumnd u. huuro ; m> tHu* rt 
ms not dear to mo that ho tin not think that «u**iml 
tism was somewhat oriminal, allowing it* pn«teiw*m* to l> 0 ^ oll 
foumlod, mthor than supposing thorn t« ho vniii. I her© i S fe e _ 
(luoutly an earuestnew that Innmmrn unw.mfortahio to hRt eix to 
when f'laxman talks with rrligimw feeling. 

Jim.* My Diary mentions “ John VUhkI, a hvoly {^oxit;e©X 
young man J" Now ha i« a man of Imp.rtatiro m tho state, 
being tho Chairman of the Board of Inland llevenuo. 1 To 'w aJ s 
previously the head of tho Stamp 0«<* miUhrnmmn of 
else. In the latter capacity ho lately effected great wano'rrxi Ca j 
reforms. Ho is a ran* example of independence anil ootirag 0> 
not renouncing tho profession of his uiippubw* rehgums opij*.- 

ions. . . 

My practice this year win m mwgniftciwt « ever,*won fell¬ 
ing off m the amount it prncUtcad ; thes few* Wing guineas, 
whereas in 1820 they were 008. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


1821 

T1 miA R 7 toth, — At twelve Mimkhutwn »ll«h 1 wallced. 
J with him and had a high treat in a «tl at Cluuttroy b, Uav- 
ittff to speak with him about Wordsworth a bust. ia h*vt a oon- 
trast to Floxman 1 A sturdy, fUirid*U*»kuig *u»u, wittx «* goix- 
oral resemblance in diameter to Sir Astiey ( o*»|>er, loo Ic¬ 

ing more like men of business and tho world than artists or 
students. Chan trey talks with the ease of on** who ra fa.xrvxlxa.x* 
with good company, and with the confidence of on© yrJa.c>xs 
conscious of his fame. His study m rich in works ot art. -WaB 
busts are admirable. Hit* compositions do not m general pieo.se 


* Writtsa la 1861. 



a* Ho has in hand a fine monument of Ellonborough. A 
od likeness too.* 

January JJJ. — ■ I wont into court on acooimt of a single 
'fence, which unexpectedly eamo on immediately, and having 
cceeded in obtaining an acquittal, I was able to leave Bury 
r the “ Day ” coach. 1 had an agreeable ride, the weather 
ting mild. I finished “ Herodotus,” a book which has greatly 
mused mo. The impression most frequently repeated during 
to perusal was that of the compatibility of groat moral wia- 
trn with gross superstition. It is impossible to deny that 
Herodotus ” encourages by his silence, if not by more express 
icouragenumt, the belief in outrageous fictions. The fro- 
iieucy of miracle in all ancient history is unfavorable to the 
diof of that affirmed in the Jewish history. This book in- 



t a tone of religion which I was pleased with. At the same 
irno she showed a tendency to superstition which I could only 
render at. Hhe has repeatedly had dreams of events which 
ulmoquently occurred, and sometimes with circumstances that 



m a sudden it flashed on her mind with painful feelings, “ This 
wm what I saw in my dream.” That same evening her sister 
died. She hud boon lately brought to bod. The child lived. 

* OUantrey ww rm excellent bust-maker, and ho executed ably. Ho 
wanted pantry mul Imagination. Tb« Children In Lichfield Cathedral, which 
might have given him reputation with posterity, wore the design of Stothard. 
It h to Ohantrey's high honor that lie leu a large portion of hU ample fortune, 
after the death of his widow, for the encouragement of fine art. and made for 
tint purpme wise arrangements. Lady Chantrey gave all hi* oasts, &o. to 
Oxford University. whore they constitute a gallery. Asking Rogers Its value 
lately, he said: “ As a oolleotlon of historical portraits, they are of great val¬ 
ue; as works of art, UtalJ snapping bis fingers. —H. 0. B. 
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H. C. R. to Miss Wordsworth. 

3 King’s Bench, 25 th February, 1822. 
t a very bad correspondent, but a long foolscap 

,et e^as tritten ml than a Jnight back, when I n>et Mr. 
nr u c ,o nnfl he told me what rendered my letter utteily 
M ° n Spnt for^it was an earnest exhortation to you and Mrs. 
Wnrrkworth to urge the publication of the delightful poems, 
done) and le expression of a wish that one of 
the Journals might appear also, and that would be nnain. I 
am heartily glad that so many imperishable records will be left 
rincSents which I had the honor of partially enjoying with 
vou. The only drawback on my pleasure is, that I fear when 
thTbook is once published, Mr. Wordsworth may no longer be 
inclined to meditate on what he saw and felt, and therefoie 
much may remain unsaid which would probably have a PP e ^ed 
in the Memorials, if they had been delayed till 1823. I hope 
I have not seen all, and I should rejoice to find among the un¬ 
seen poems some memorial of those patriotic and pious bridges 
at Lucerne, suggesting to so generative^ mind as your broth¬ 
er’s a whole cycle of religious and civic sentiments. I he 

eaually affecting Senate-house not made by hands, at Saraen, 
where the rites of modern legislation, like those of ancient re¬ 
ligion, are performed in the open air, and on an unadorned 
grass-plat! ! ! But the poet needs no prompter ; I shall be 
grateful to him for what he gives, and have no right to reflect 
on what he withholds. I wish he may have thought proper to 
preface each poem by a brief memorandum in prose. Like the 
great poet of Germany, with whom he has so many high 
powers in common, he has a strange love of riddles. Goethe 
carries further the practice of not giving collateral information: 
he seems to anticipate the founding of a college for the de¬ 
livery of explanatory lectures like those instituted in Tuscany 
for Dante. 


My last letter, which I destroyedj was all about the poems. 
I have not the vanity to think that my praise can gratify, but 
I ought to say, since the verses to Goddard were my sugges¬ 
tion, that I rejoice in my good deed. It is instructive to ob¬ 
serve how a poet sees and feels, how remote from ordinary 
sentiment, and yet how beautiful and true ! Goethe says he 
had never an affliction which he did not turn into a poem. Mr. 
Wordsworth has shown how common occurrences are tranB- 


cent wo of tv few days, Ho htut long talked of doing it; but you 
know bow the mastery of his own thoughts (whim engaged in 
eoinpomtiou, tut ho has lately been) often prevents him from 
fulfilling hia bast intentions ; and since the weakness of his 
eytw has returned, lie has been obliged to fill up all spaces of 
leisure by going into the open air for refreshment and relief 
of his eyes, YVe are very thankful that the inflammation, 
chiefly in the lids, la now much abated. It concerns us very 

























autim..., . —.. „ 

claimed, “III go with him/’ Presently, however, the com 
vernation took u sober turn, and ho concluded that the jour 
ney would he impoHaiblo; ,l And thou,” Maid ho, *' if you or 
Mary, or both, wore nut with mo, I should nut half enjoy it; 
and that is impoHMihlo." .... Wo have had a long and 
interoHting letter from Mw. Clarkson. N*otwith«tandmg laid 
titnt'H, Mho writi’M in cheerful spirits and talks* »f tuning into 
the North thin Mummer, and wo really hope it will not end 
in talk, m Mr. Clark»on joins* with her ; and if he oneu 
determhum, a trifle will not atop him. Pray fowl a |»jwr 
in the hmdm by Hartley Coleridge, on the IW« 

of the Heathen Mythology in Poetry. It hiw pleiownl m 
very much. The style is wonderful for «o young a man, •• ■* 
mo little of effort and no affectation. .... 

Dorothy Wowwwoiim 


paimon in the kcouoh iKjtweon Cain’s wife and hittmelf. 

April Hth, — I had a very pleasant ride to London from 
Bury. The day wa« flue, and wna »|anit in muling half a 
volume of amusinggowip, — D’lamellon the literary ehameter, 
in which the good and evil of that by mo most envied eharaeter 
are displayed ao m to reprnw envy without destroying result. 
Yet I would, after all, gladly exchange some |«>rt»on of mv 
actual oryoymonta for the intonser ploiwureu of a mow Intel 
lootual kind, though blended with pain* and *mflhrtng*i than 
which 1 am free. 

April 10th. --Am I sat down to dinner, a young man intro¬ 
duced himself to mo by saying, “ My name Is Pwd, n u A mm 
of my old friend at Altona 1 ” 1 answered; and 1 wan Heartily 
glad to see him. Indeed the sight of him gave my mind *urh 
a turn, that I eould scarcely attend to the rest of the company. 
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4 was tmt a ln»y in l HOT. No wonder, therefore, that I 
l no recollection of him. Ho, however, recognized me In a 
ment, ittul In* says l dn not appear in this slightest degree 
iwl. I should Imvo had a much heartier pleasure in weeing 
n had I not known that his mother died but a few months 
j. She was a most amiable and a superior woman. The 
her is now advaneod in years, but lie retains, the son tells 
>, all his former sand for liberty.* 

April tilth. Took tea with tho Flaxmana, and read to thorn 
tracts fhttn Wordsworth's new poems, “ The Memorials.” 
id I ended the evening by going to Drury Lane to see 
liovimwi in London,” a very amusing extravaganza. Madame 
>stri« is a fascinating creature, and renders the Don as enter* 
iniug m possible. And at the stune time there is an air of 
my and mere wanton and assumed wickedness, which renders 
o piece harmless enough. Tho parodies on well-known 
ugs, tic. lira well executed. 

April HiHA. - ■ Walked to Hammersmith and back. On my 
ty homo I fell into chat with a shabby-looking fellow, a 
uaterdirieklayer, whoso appuamneo was that of a very low 
*rwm, hut ids conversation tpiili* surprised me. lie talked 
«mt trade with the knowledge of a pme.tieid man of business, 
dighfetied by those principles of political economy which 
idoetl are Itocomo common ; hut I did not think they had 
ighttnl on tho hod ami trowel. Ha did not talk of the books 
.* Adam Smith, hut seemed Imbued with their spirit. 

May 7th, f took tea with tho Flaxmans. Flaxman rolatod 
ith undesigned humor some ciraumstiuieos of tho dinner of 
io Hoyal Academy on Saturday. Ho was seated between 
abitiet Ministers i Hueh a man to ho placed near and 
» I hi oxjwiotiid to hold converse with Lord Liverpool and 
he Marquis of Londonderry, the Duke of Wellington, and 
-hatoaubriand I A greater contrast cannot ho eoneoived than 
otween an artist absorbed in his art, of the simplest maimers, 

















oians, concerning a bygone age of culture and the arts and 
sciences. 

















































h is; but 1 bog your Lordships to consider whether the 
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it bettor than any ana on my auto," Maiming, too, mid I had 
done it very wall, and tho Chancellor, mi my observing how 
unprepared ill y client was to make alterations, Haiti : “ You 
)mvo done ho well at a short notice, that 1 have no doubt you 
will manage the rout very well." Ah Uuudloby, ton, wan sat¬ 
isfied, I came away enjoying myself without being at all guy, 
like a man escaped from peril. 1 was, alter all, by no means 
satisfied with myself, and iworilasl to good-nature the compli¬ 
ments I had received. 

June 4th. —■ Wont for half the evening to Drury tome, Tim 
few songs in the piece (the “ t'astle of Andalusia ’*) were sung 
by Bruham, via. “ All 'h Well,” and " Victory," songs snug by 



June 17 Ik. — 1 went to call on the launlm and take leave, 
thoy sotting out for Franco next morning. 1 gave Mbs tounh 
a letter for Miss Williams, to whom i sent a copy of ** Mrs, 
Leicester’s School.” * Tim toimhs have a Frenchman an their 
companion, and Miss Lamb's nurse, in ease she should Ih< ill. 
Lamb was in high Hpiriln; his sister rather nervous. Her 
courago in going is great. 

June ‘MHh, ■ - Read to day in the Vienna Jahrlnlehet titr* 
Idtemtur a very learned and profound articio on the history 
of the creation in (tomwis. I was ashamed of my ignorance. 
Sohlogol defends tho Mosaic narrative, hut understands it iu a 
higher sense than Is usually given to tho history, lib ultsui 
are very curious. Ho supposes maw to have lawn erenhal bo- 
tween the last and last hut one of the many revolution* the 
earth has undergone, and adopts the conjecture, that tho 
Deluge was occasioned by a change in the {Kwition of tho otjua' 
tion, which turned tho sea over the dry laud, and muwHl tho 
bed of tho ocean to become dry* He also supposes chaos n*»t 
to havo boon created by (lod,‘hat to have been tlie effect of 
sin in a former race of creatures ! Of all this l know nothing. 
Perhaps no man can usefully indulge in such ipeoukticinn, hut 
it is at least honorable to attempt t hem. 

July 18th. • l finished u Bir Charles Uraudison,*’ a lawk of 

♦ A set of Tales by Mary Lamb, with thm contributed by her bwtfatr. 














Us of the good jteoplo, it hits nut a serious fault. The 
,ity of the dialogue utui stylo is soon rtmdured eudurahlo 
1 tmimtnntial \yorth of what is said, in all this suitordi* 


uridents Sir Charles is certainly a hottu ideal of a Chris- 
ltd a gentleman united. Tho story of Clementina is tho 
of tho work, and is injunl to anything in any lunguago. 

\ liohinson’a tour this your was nrinui [tally in the South 
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place where the Paris people put all their dead people, and 
bring them flowers, and dolls, and gingerbread-nuts, and son¬ 
nets, and such trifles ; and that is all, I think, worth seeing as 
sights, except that the streets and shops of Paris are them¬ 
selves the best sight.” I had not seen this letter when I took 
Mary Lamb a walk that corresponds precisely with Lamb’s 
taste, all of whose likings I can always sympathize with, but 
not generally with his dislikings. 

August 22d. — Aders introduced me to Devou, a very 
Frenchman, but courteous and amiable, lively and intelligent. 
He accompanied us to Marshal Soult’s house. But the Mar¬ 
shal was not at home. He would have been a more interest¬ 
ing object than the Spanish pictures which were his plunder 
in the kidnapping war. Though the paintings by Murillo and 
Velasquez were very interesting, I omit all mention of them. 
But being taken to Count Sommariva’s, I there saw what has 
never been equalled by any other work of Canova, though this 
was an early production, the Mary Magdalene sitting on a 
cross. The truth and homely depth of feeling in the expres¬ 
sion are very striking. 

On the 2d of September I left Grenoble, and after a hot and 
fatiguing journey of two nights and three days, partly through 
a very beautiful country, I reached Marseilles. 

This journey was rendered interesting by the companions I 
had in the diligence. A religieuse from Grenoble, and two 
professors of theology. One of them, Professor R—_, es¬ 

pecially an ingratiating man. He praised the lately published 
“ Essai sur I’lndifference en Mature de Religion,” and offered 
me a copy. But I promised to get it. 

Rem.* —- This I did. It was the famous work of De La- 
mennais, of which only two volumes were then published. A 
book of great eloquence, by a writer who has played a sad part 
in his day. From being the ultramontanist, and exposing him¬ 
self to punishment in France as the libeller of the Er/Use 
Gallicam, he became the assailant of the Pope, and an ultra- 
radical, combining an extreme sentimental French chartism 
with a spiritualism of his own. He has of late years been the 
associate of George Sand. Her “Spiridion,” it is said, was 
written when travelling with him. 

September Jftk. — It was during this night, and perhaps bcs 
tween two and three, that we passed the town of Manosquc, 
where a new passenger was taken in, who announced his office as 

* Written in 1851. 
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tinted, ho repairs to the spot, In short, he is a sort of ooro- 
ner anti high sheriff as well as puhlto prtmeeutor, and at the 
publics exjKmso he carries on the suit to conviction or acquittal, 
On inquiry of the steps he would take on inforpiatien that 
a person law! been killed iu a duel, tie mid, that if ho found a 
roan had killed hi* adversary in the defence of Ida person, he 
should oonsidtar him a§ innocent, and not put him on his trial. 
1 asked, “ If you find the party killed in a/«t> duel, what then f n 
— ** Take up my {wipers and go homo, and perhaps play a rub¬ 
ber at night with the man who had killed hw adversary.” I am 
confident of these words, for they made an impression on me. 
But 1 think the law is altered now. 
































able work against religious halill'emire, in which, however, he 
advocates the anise of Popery, vvitiiuiit in the slightest degive 
accommodating himself to the spirit of tin* age, lie treats 
alike Lutherans, Sucinians, Deists, and Atheists, I huve jmt 
yet rwul far enough to ho aware of his proofs in favor of Ids 
own infallible Chureh, and probably that in assumed* not 
proved ; hut his skill is very great and masterly in exjKwmig 
ni fidelity, and (‘specially the iucouHistouciuit of Uoussouu. 

Deeemhrr 9th. Heard to day of the death of Dr. Atkin, -- 
a thing not to lw lamented. Ho had for years sunk into iml»e 
cility, after a youth and nucldle age of extensive activity. He 
was in his butter days a man of talents, and of tho highest 
personal worth,— one of tho salt of the earth, 

Decemfwr 21st* The afternoon l sjsuit at Aders's, A large 
jmrty, — a splendid dinner, prepared by a French eouk, and 
musio in tho evening. ( 'uleridgo wan the star of the evening. 
Ho talked in his usual way, though with mure lit aridity than 
when I saw him last some years ago. But ho was somewhat 
loss animated and hrilliant and paradoxical. Tho roust tr was 
er\joy©d by Coleridge, hut I could have dtapeniwd with it for 
the sake of his conversation. 


Demnhtr Itht, -■ The New Year's eve I sjiont, as I have 
done frequently, at Kkxnum’a And so l concluded a year, 
like bo many preceding, of uninterrupted pleasure and health, 
with an increase of fortune and no loss of reputation. Though, 
as has always been tho ease, I am not by any moans satisfied 
with my conduct, yot I have no matter of selfreproach as far 
as the world in concerned. My ftm amounted to 6‘JD guineas. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

1823. 

TART 8th. — Went in the evening to Lamb. I have sel- 
l spent a more agreeable few hours with him. He was 
and kind,.— his wit was subordinate to his judgment, as 
l in tHe-hrttte parties. Speaking of Coleridge, he said : 
ight not to have a wife or children ; he should have a 
diocesan care of the world, — no parish duty.” Lamb 
ited' the prosecution of Byron’s “ Vision of Judgment.” 
y’s poem of the same name is more worthy of punish- 
br his has an arrogance beyond endurance. Lord By- 
atire is one of the most good-natured description, — no 
lence. 

uary 26th. — A letter from Southey. I Was glad to find 
L taken in good part a letter I had written to him on 
points of general politics, &c., the propriety of writing 
I had myself doubted. 

Southey to H. C. R. 

Keswick, 22d February, 1823. 

dear Sir, — I beg your pardon for not having returned 
3S. which you left here a year and a half ago, when I 
ducky enough to miss seeing you. I thought to have 
them myself to London long ere this, and put off ac- 
idging them till a more convenient season from time to 
But good intentions are no excuse for sins of omission, 
tily beg your pardon, — and will return them to you in 
in the ensuing spring. 

all be at Norwich in the course of my travels-, —and of 
see William Taylor. As for vulgar imputations, you 
tot be told how little I regard them. My way of life has 
straightforward, and — as the inscription upon Akbar’s 
iys— “ I never saw any one lost upon a straight road.” 
ose who know me, my life is my justification ; to those 
o not, my writings would be, in their whole tenor, if they 
just enough to ascertain what my opinions are before 
malign me for advancing them. 

° u» u* 
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What the plausible objection to my history‘ which youhavo 
vpneated means, I cannot comprehend, —_ That 1 have w it 
fully disregarded those changes m the Spanish character which 
Sit have been advantageously drawn from the spirit of the 
age in the more enlightened parts of Europe. I cannot guess 

at Of the old governments in the Peninsula, my opinion is ex¬ 
pressed in terms of strong condemnation, — not m this work 
only but in the “ History of Brazil,” wherever there was occa- 
sion’to touch upon the subject. They are only not so bad as 
a Jacobinical tyranny, which, while it continues, destroys the 
only good that these governments left (that is, order), and ter¬ 
minates at last in a stronger despotism than that which it Has 
overthrown. I distrust the French, because, whether under a 
Bourbon or a Buonaparte, they are French still; but if their 
government were upright, and their people honorable, in that 
case I should say that their interference with Spain was a 
question of expediency; and that justice and humanity, as 
well as policy, would require them to put an end to the com¬ 
motions in that wretched country, and restore order there, if 
this could be effected. But I do not see how they can effect 
it. And when such men as Mina and Erolles are opposed to 
each other, I cannot but feel how desperately bad the system 
must be which each is endeavoring to suppress; and were it 
in my power, by a wish, to decide the struggle on one side or 
the other, so strongly do I perceive the evils on either side, 
that I confess I should want resolution and determination. 

You express a - wish that my judgment were left unshackled 
to its own free operation. In God’s name, what is there to 
shackle it 1 I neither court preferment nor popularity ; and 
care as little for the favor of the great as for the obloquy of 
the vulgar. Concerning Venice,—I have spoken as strongly 
as you could desire. Concerning Genoa, — instead of giving 
it to Sardinia, I wish it could have been sold to Corsica. The 
Germans were originally invited to govern Italy, because the 
Italians were too depraved and too divided to govern them¬ 
selves. You cannot wish more sincerely than I do that the 
same cause did not exist to render the continuance of their 
dominion, — not indeed a good, but certainly, under present 
circumstances, the least of two evils. It is a bad government, 
and a clumsy one ; and, indeed, the best foreign dominion can 
never be better than a necessary evil. 

* The first volume of Southey’s “ History of the Peninsular War.’ 1 The 
seq©nd volume was published in 1827, and the third in 1833. 
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Your last question is, what I think of the King of Prussia’s 
utter disregard of his promises ? You are far bettor qualified to 
judge of tho state of his dominions than 1 can .be. But I would 
ask yon whether tho recent experiments which have been made 
of establishing representative governments are likely to cncour- 
ogo or deter thoHO princes who may formerly have wished to 
introduce them in their states 1 And whether the stafe of 
England, since tho conclusion of the war, has been such us 
would recommend or disparage the English constitution, to 
those who may once have considered it as the fair ideal of a 
woll-bftlancod government? The English Liberals and tho 
English pross are the worst enemies of liberty. 

It will not be very long before my speculations upon the 
prospects of sooioty will be before tho world. You will thou 


buu wmu xuy ueou uuuuttvuio xur wuu ruru uuuruttus ui u uintuiitgr 
have not boon wanting. Those interests are best consulted 
now by- the maintenance of order. Maintain order, and tho 
spirit of the ago will act surely and safely upon the govern¬ 
ments of Europe. But if the Anarchists prevail, there is an 
end of all freedom ; a generation like that of Bylin, or JtaboH- 
piorro, will ho succeeded by a despotism, appearing like a 
golden ago at first, but loading, like the Augustan ago, to the 
thorough degradation of everything. 

I have answered you, though hastily, as fully as the limits 
of a lottor will admit,—fairly, freely, and willingly. My 
views are clear and consistent, and, could they ho inscribed on 
my gravestone, I should desire no hatter epitaph. 

Wordsworth is at (Moor ton, and will he in London long be¬ 
fore me. Ho is not satisfied with my account of tins conven¬ 
tion of Ointra ; the rest of the book ho likes well. Our 
difference boro is, that ho looks at tho principle, abstractedly, 
and I take into view the circumstances, 

When you come into this country again, give mo a few days. 
I have a groat deal both within doors and without which I 
should have groat pleasure in showing you. Farewell I and 
believe me 

Yours sincerely, 

RoBEtcr Boutiiey. 

March l»t. —- (On circuit.) Wo dined with (Jarrow. lie 
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to fill.” He mentioned the circumstances under which he went 
first to the bar of the Commons. He was sent for on a sud¬ 
den without preparation, almost without reading his brief. He 
spoke for two hours; “ And it was,” he said, “ the best speech 
I ever made. Kenyon was Master of the Roll's, hating all I 
said, but he came down to the bar and said, good-naturedly, 

‘ Your business is done; now you ’ll get on. 1 ” Garrow talked 
of himself with pleasure, but without expressing any extrava¬ 
gant opinions about himself. 

April 2d. — An interesting day. After breakfasting at Monk- 
house’s, I walked out with Wordsworth^ his son John, and Monk- 
house. We first called at Sir George Beaumont’s to ; see his frag¬ 
ment of Michael Angelo, — a piece of sculpture in bas and haut 
relief, —a holy family. The Virgin has the child in her lap ; 
he clings to her, alarmed by something St. John holds towards 
him, probably intended for a bird. The expression of the in¬ 
fant’s face and the beauty of his limbs cannot well be surpassed: 
Sir George supposes that Michael Angelo was so persuaded he 
could not heighten the'effect by completing it, that he never 
finished it. There is also a very fine landscape by Rubens, full 
of power and striking effect. It is highly praised by Sir George 
for its execution, the management of its lights, its gradation, 
&c. 

Sir George is a very elegant man, and talks well on matters 
of art. Lady Beaumont is a gentlewoman of great sweetness 
and dignity. I should think among the most interesting by far 
of persons of quality in the country. I should have thought- 
this, even had I not known of their great attachment to Words¬ 
worth. 

We then called on Moore, and had a very pleasant hour’s chat 
with him. Politics were a safer topic than poetry, though on 
this the opinions of Wordsworth and Moore are nearly as ad¬ 
verse as their poetic character. Moore spoke freely and in a 
tone I cordially sympathized with about France and the Bour¬ 
bons. He considers it quite uncertain how the French will feel 
at any time on any occasion, so volatile and vehement are they 
at the same time. Yet he thinks that, as far as they have any 
thought on the matter, it is in favor of the Spaniards and liberal 
opinions. Notwithstanding this, he says he is disposed to assent 
to the notion, that of all the people in Europe, the French alone 
are unfit for liberty. Wordsworth freely contradicted some of 
Moore’s assertions, but assented to the last. 

Of French poetry Moore did not speak highly, and he thinks* 
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that Chenevix has overrated the living poets’in his late articles 
in the Edmburgh Review. Moore’s person is very small, his 
countenance lively rather than intellectual. I should judge him 
to be kind-hearted and friendly. 

Wordsworth and I went afterwards to the Society of Arts, 
and took shelter during a heavy rain in the great room. 
Wordsworth’s curiosity was raised and soon satisfied by Barry’s 
pictures. 

Concluded my day at Monkhouse’s. The Lambs were 
there. 

April J^th — Dined at Monkhouse’s. Our party consisted of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Lamb, Mooro, and Eogers. Five poets 
of very unequal worth and most disproportionate popularity, 
whom the public probably would arrange in a different order. 
During this afternoon, Coleridge alone displayed any of his 
peculiar talent. I have not for years seen him in such excel¬ 
lent health and with so fine a flow of spirits. His discourse 
was addressed chiefly to Wordsworth, on points of metaphysi¬ 
cal criticism, — Eogers occasionally interposing a remark. The 
only one of the poets who seemed not to enjoy himself was 
Moore. He was very attentive to Coleridge, but seemed to 
relish Lamb, next to whom ho was placed. 

Rem.* — Of this dinner an acoount is given in Moore’s Lifo, 
which account is quoted in the Athenaeum of April 23, 1853. 
Moore writes: “April 4, 1823. Dined at Mr. Monkhouse’s 
(a gentleman I had never seen before) on Wordsworth’s invita¬ 
tion, who lives there whenever he comes to town. A singular 
party. Coleridge, Eogers, Wordsworth and wife, Charles Lamb 
(the hero at present of the London Magazine) and his sister (the 
poor woman who wont mad in a diligence on the way to Paris), 
and a Mr. Eobinson, one of the minora sidera of this constella¬ 
tion of the Lakes ; the host himself, a Maecenas of the school, 
contributing nothing but good dinners and silence. Charles 
Lamb, a clever fellow, certainly, but full of villanous and 
abortive puns, whioh he miscarries of every minute. Some ex¬ 
cellent things, however, have como from him.” Charlos Lamb 
is indeed praised by a word the most unsuitable imaginable, for 
he was by no means a clever man; and dear Mary Lamb, a wo¬ 
man of singular good sense, who, when really herself, and free 
from the malady that periodically assailed her, was quiet and 
judicious in an eminent degree, — this admirable person is 
dryly noticed as “ the poor woman who went mad in a dili- 

* Written in 1868 . 
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gence,” <fcc. Moore is not to be blamed for this, — they were 
strangers to him. The Athenaeum Reviewer, who quotes this 
passage from Moore, remarks : “ The tone is not to our liking,” 
and it is added, “ We should like to see Lamb’s account.” This 
occasioned my sending to the Athenaeum (June 25, 1853) a 
letter by Lamb to Bernard Barton.* “ Dear Sir, — I wished 
for you yesterday. I dined in Parnassus with Wordsworth, 
Coleridge, Rogers, and Tom Moore : half the poetry of Eng¬ 
land constellated in Gloucester Place ! It was a delightful 
evening ! Coleridge was in his finest vein of talk, — had all 
the talk; and let ’em talk as evilly as they do of the envy of 
poets, I am sure not one there but was content to be nothing 
but a listener. The Muses were dumb while Apollo lectured 
on his and their fine art. It is a lie that poets are envious : I 
have known the best of them, and can speak to it, that they 
give each other their merits, and are the kindest critics as well 
as best authors. I am scribbling a muddy epistle with an aoh- 
ing head, for we did not quaff Hippocrene last night, marry ! 
It was hippocrass rather.” 

Lamb was in a happy frame, and I can still recall to my 
mind the look and tone with which he addressed Moore, when 
he could not articulate very distinctly : “ Mister Moore, will 
you drink a glass of wine with me?” — suiting the action to 
the word, and hobnobbing. Then he went on : “ Mister Moore, 
till now I have always felt an antipathy to you, but now that 
I have seen you I shall like you ever after.” Some years after 
I mentioned this to Moore. He recollected the fact, but not 
Lamb’s amusing manner. Moore’s talent was of another sort ■ 
for many years he had been the most brilliant man of his com¬ 
pany. In anecdote, small-talk, and especially in singing, he was 
supreme; but he was no match for Coleridge in his vein. As 
little could he feel Lamb’s humor. 

Besides these five bards were no one but Mrs. Wordsworth 
Miss Hutchison, Mary Lamb, and Mrs. Gilman. I was at the 
bottom of the table, where I very ill performed my part. 

April 5th -Went to a large musical party at Aders’s, in 

Euston Square. This party I had made for them. Words¬ 
worth, Monkhouse, and the ladies, the Flaxmans, Coleridge, 
r. and Mrs. Gilman, and Rogers, were my friends. I noticed 
a great diversity in the enjoyment of the music, which was 
first-rate. Wordsworth declared himself perfectly delighted 
and satisfied, but he sat alone, silent, and with his face covered, 

* Lamb’a Works, Vol. I. p. 204 . 
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and was generally supposed to l»e asleep. Flaxmnn, too, r«n 
fessed that he could not endure fine musk? tor /*♦«*/. Hut Col**- 
ridge's onjoyment was very lively and openly expressed, 

April tilth. —- Dover lately lent me a very curious letter, 
written in 1757 by Thurlow to a Mr, Caldwell, who apj***tr* 
to havo wanted his general advice how to annoy the parson of 
his parish. The letter fills several sheets, and m a labmotw 
enumeration of statutes and canons, iniftoMiug an infinite va 
riety of vexatious and burdensome duties on eUirgyittou. Tlmr 
low begins by saying: “ I have confined myself to 
how a parson lies obnoxious to the criminal laws of the land, 
both eoolesiastical and secular, upon account of his character 
and office, omitting those instances in which all men are emud 
ly liable.” And he terminates his review by a triumphant 
declaration: “ I hope my Lord lasiwster will think, even by 
this short sketch, that I did not talk idly to him, when 1 mid 
that parsons were so hemmed in by canons ami statutes, that 
tliey can hardly breath®, according to law, if they are strictly 
watched.” 

Scarcely any of tho topics treated of havo any iutem*t, 
being for tho most part technical; but after writing of the 
Statutes of Uniformity, especially l.'lth and 1 4th Ch. II. c. •»$, 
ho has this passago : “ 1 have meutioutHl these severe atntuto* 
and canons, becausu l have known many clergymen, and th«n 
of the host character, followers of Kusebiua, who have, in the 
very face of all these laws, refused to read th« Atliattnakn 
Creed. Considering tho shanking absurdity of thin creed, 1 
should think it a cruel thing to punish anybody f«r not mat¬ 
ing it hut those who have sworn to read it, and who liate great 
incomes for upholding that persuasion,” 

* • • * N«km« «mtm l«sx mt (wjuiflr tjJla 
Quain nwd* artlflcmt art« pwjfw atm. 

May M — Having discharged wnw visits, t hnd hardy 
time to return to dress for a party at Mr, (liWu, Lim-dt/* 
Inn h ields. An agreeable party, (blrrittip' was the uah 
talker, and he did not talk hts neat t he repeated one *»f his 
own jokes, by which he offended a Methodist at the whi*t- 
table j calling for her hut trump t and confessing that, though 
he always thought her an angel, lie liad not bfuw known iuf 
to be an archangel. 

Jim.* Early in May my sister came to London to olitam 
surgical advice, Bhe consulted Hir Aatfey Cooper, Llttw, and 

* Written hi 1S&|. 
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Abernethy. Abernethy she declared' to be the most feeling 
and tender surgeon she had ever consulted. His behavior 
was characteristic, and would have been amusing, if the 
gravity of the occasion allowed of its being seen from a 
comic point of view. My sister calling on him as he was go¬ 
ing out, said, by way of apology, she would not detain him 
two minutes. “ What! you expect me to give you my advice 
in two minutes 1 I will do no such thing. I know nothing 
about you, or your mode of living. I can be of no use. Well, 
I am not the first you have spoken to ; whom have you seen ? 
— Cooper 1 — Ah'! very clever with his fingers ; and whom 
besides 1 — Cline 1 — why come to me then 1 you need not go 
to any one after him. He is a sound man.” 

May 21st. — Luckily for me, for I was quite unprepared, a 
tithe case in which I was engaged was put off till the full 
term. Being thus unexpectedly relieved, I devoted great part 
of the forenoon to a delightful stroll. I walked through the 
Green Park towards Brompton ■ and knowing that with the 
great Bath road on my right, and the Thames on my left, I 
could not greatly err, I went on without inquiry. I found my¬ 
self at Chelsea. Saw the new Gothic church, and was pleased 
with the spire, though the barn-like nave, and the slender and 
feeble flying buttresses*, confirmed the expectation that modern 
Gothic would be a failure. Poverty or economy is fatal in its 
effects on a style of • architecture which is nothing if it be not 
rich. I turned afterwards to the right, through Walham 
Common, and arrived at Hayfork at three. The great man 
whom we were met to admire came soon after. It was the 
famous Scotch preacher, the associate of Dr. Chalmers at 
Glasgow, Mr. Irving. He was brought by his admirer, an ac¬ 
quaintance of Naylor’s, a Mr. Laurie,* a worthy Scotchman, 
who to-day was in the background, but speaks at religious 
meetings, Naylor says. There was also Tho. Clarkson, not in 
his plaee to-day. Irving On the whole pleased me. Little or no 
assumption, easy and seemingly kind-hearted, talking not more 
of his labors in attending public meetings (he was Come* from 
one) than might be excused; he did not obtrude any religious 
talk, and was not dogmatical. 

Rem. t — Irving had a remarkably fine figure and face, and 
Mrs. Basil Montagu said it was a question with the ladies 
whether his* squint' was a grace or a deformity. My answer 
would have been, It enhances the effect either way. A better 

t Written in 1851. 
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for St John the Baptist, ~ > indeed for any Saint dwelling in 
the wilderness and fowling on locusts and wild honey. Thoso 
who took an impression unpropitions to him might likon him 
to an Italian bandit. He lm« a powerful voice, fools always 
warmly, is prompt in his expression, and not very careful of 
his words. Ilia opinions l liked. At the meeting ho had at¬ 
tended in the morning (it was of a Continental Bible Society), 
he attacked the English Church as a persecuting Church, and 

opposed Willmrfuroe, who had urged prudent and unoffending 

proceedings. 1 told Irving of my Scotch journey. He in¬ 
formed mo that the sermon I heard Dr. Chalmers preach 
against the Judaic®! spending of the Habbath had given of¬ 
fence to the elders, who remonstrated with him about it.* He 
only replied that he was glad his sermon had excited so much 
attention. On my expressing my surprise that Dr. Chalmers 
should leave Glasgow for Hi, Andrew’s, Irving said it was the 
best thing he could do. He had, by excess of labor, worn out 
both his mind and body. He ought for three or four years to 
do nothing at all, but recruit his health. We talked a little 
about literature. Irving spoke highly of Wordsworth as a 
poet, and praised his natural piety. 

May 26 th.- After muling a short time, I went to tho Cale¬ 
donian Chapel, to hear Mr. Irving. Very mixed impressions. 
I do not wonder that hk preaching should be thought to be 
acting, or at least as indicative of vanity as of devotion. X 
overheard some old Indies in Hatton Garden declaring that it 
was not pure goiqjd ; they did not wish to hoar any more, &c. 

The most unfavorable circumstance, as tending to confirm this 

suspicion, is a want of keeping in his discourse. Abrupt 
changes of stylo, as if written (and it i«s written) at a dozon 
different sittings. His tone equally variable. No master-fool¬ 
ing running through tho whole, like tho rod string through tho 
Royal Marino rope®, to borrow an imago from Goo tho. Yot 
his sermon was very impressive. 1 caught myself wandering 
hut oneo. It began with a very promising division of his sub¬ 
ject His problem to show how the spiritual man is equally 
opposed to the sensual, tho intellectual, and tho moral man, but 
he expatiated chiefly on tho sensual diameter. He drew some 
striking pictures, lie was very vehement, both in gesticulation 
and declamation. To mo there was much novelty, perhaps 
because l am loss familiar with Beotoh than English preaching.; 

• Sm ttnU, p. 403. 
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Basil Montagu and several young barristers were there. The 
aisles were crowded by the profane, at least by persons drawn 
by curiosity. 

Rem.* — One unquestionable merit he had,—he read the 
Scriptures most beautifully; he gave a new sense to them. 
Even the Scotch hymns, when he recited them, were rendered 
endurable. Of my own acquaintance with him I shall speak 
hereafter. 

June 8th. — I attended Mrs. J. Fordham to hear Mr. Irving, 
and was better pleased with him than before. There was an 
air of greater sincerity in him, and his peculiarities were less 
offensive. His discourse was a continuation of last week’s, — 
on the intellectual man as opposed to the spiritual man. He 
showed the peculiar perils to which intellectual pursuits expose 
a man. The physician becomes a materialist, — the lawyer an 
atheist, — because each confines his inquiries, the one to the 
secondary laws of nature, the other to the outward relations 
and qualities of actions. The poet, on the contrary, creates 
gods for himself. He worships the creations of his own fancy. 
Irving abused in a commonplace way the sensual poets, and 
made insinuations against the more intellectual, which might 
be applied to Wordsworth and Coleridge. He observed on Hie 
greater danger arising to intellectual persons from their being 
less exposed to adversity; their enjoyments of intellect being 
more independent of fortune. The best part of his discourse 
was a discrimination between the three fatal errors of, 1st, 
conceiving that our actions are bound by the laws of necessity; 
2d, that we can reform when we please; and 3d, that circum¬ 
stances determine our conduct. There was a great crowd to¬ 
day, and the audience seemed gratified. 

June 17th. — I had an opportunity of being useful to Mr. 
and Mrs. Wordsworth, who arrived to-day from Holland. They 
relied on Lamb’s procuring them a bed, but he was out. I rec¬ 
ommended them to Mrs.-, but they could not get in there. 

In the mean while I- had mentioned their arrival to Talfourd, 
who could accommodate them. I made tea for them, and af¬ 
terwards accompanied them to Talfourd’s. I was before engaged 
to Miss Sharpe, where we supped. The Flaxmans were there, 
Samuel Rogers, and his elder brother, who has the appearance 
of being a superior man, which S. Sharpe reports him to be. 
An agreeable evening. Rogers, who knows all the gossip of 
literature, says that on the best authority he can affirm that 

* Written in 1861. 
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Walter Scott has received £ 100,000 honorarium for his poems 
and other works, including the Scotch novels ! Walter Scott 
is Rogers’s friend, but Rogers did not oppose Flaxman’s remark, 
that his works have in no respect tended to improve the 
moral condition of mankind. Wordsworth came back well 
pleased with his tour in Holland. He has not, I believe, laid 
in many poetical stores. 

June 22d. —An-unsettled morning. An attempt to hear 
Irving ; the doors crowded. I read at home till his service 
was over, when by appointment ‘I met Talfourd, with whom I 
walked to Clapton. Talfourd was predetermined to be' con¬ 
temptuous and scornful towards Irving, whom,he heard in part, 
and no wonder that he thought him a poor reasoner, a com¬ 
monplace declaimer, full of bad imagery. Pollock, with more 
candor, declares him to be an extraordinary man, but ascribes 
much of the affect he produces to his sonorous voice and im¬ 
pressive manner. 

June 29th. — Thomas Nash, of Whittlesford, calling, induced 
me to go again to hear Mr. Irving. A crowd. A rush into 
the meeting. I was obliged to stand all the sermon. A very 
striking discourse ; an exposition of the superiority of Chris¬ 
tianity over Paganism. It was well done. His picture of 
Stoicism was admirably conceived. He represented it at the 
best as but the manhood, not the womanhood, of virtue. The 
Stoic armed himself against the evils of life. His system, 
after all, was but refined selfishness, and while he protected 
himself, he did not devote himself to others ; no kindness, no 
self-offering, &c. Speaking of the common practice of infidels 
to hold up Socrates and Cato as specimens of Pagan virtue, he 
remarked that this was as uncandid as it would be to repre¬ 
sent the Royalists of the seventeenth century by Lord Falkland, 
or the Republicans by Milton, or the courtiers of Louis XIY. 
by Fenelon, the French philosophers before the Revolution by 
D’Alembert, or the French Republicans after by Carnot! But 
neither in this nor in any other of his sermons did he manifest 
great powers of thought. 

This week has brought us the certain news of the coun¬ 
ter revolution’ in Portugal. But men still will not be con¬ 
vinced that the counter-revolution in Spain must inevitably 
follow. 

June 80th. —1 finished Goethe’s fifth volume. Some of the 
details of the retreat from Champagne, and still more those of 
the siege of Mayence, are tedious, but it is a delightful volume 
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notwithstanding. It will be looked back upon by a remote 
posterity as a most interesting picture from the hand of a 
master of the. state of the public mind and feeling at the 
beginning of the Revolution. The literary and psychological 
parts of the book are invaluable. The tale of the melancholy 
youth who sought Goethe’s advice, which, after a visit in dis¬ 
guise to the Harz, he refused to give, because he was assured 
he could be of no use, is fraught with interest. It was at 
that time Goethe wrote the fine ode, “ Harz Reise im 
Winter.” * 

July 12th. — I met Cargill by appointment, but on calling 
at Mr. Irving’s we received a card addressed to callers, stating 
that he had shut himself up till three, and wished not to be 
interrupted except on business of importance. How excellent 
a thing were this but a fashion ! 

I called on Murray, and signed a letter (which is to be litho¬ 
graphed, with a fac-simile of handwriting) recommending God¬ 
win’s case. It is written by Mackintosh, f 

August 6th. —Went to the Haymarket. I have not lately 
been so much amused. In “Sweethearts and Wives,” by 
Kenny, Liston plays a sentimental lover and novel-reader. A 
burlesque song is the perfection of farce : — 

“ And when I ciy and plead for marcy, 

£i> It does no good, but wice warsy.” 

[This year Mr. Robinson made a tour in Germany, Switzer¬ 
land, and the Tyrol ; but as he went over the same ground at 
other times, no selections will be given from the journal he 
wrote on this occasion.] 

October 26th. — I met with Talfourd, and. heard from him 
much of the literary gossip of the last quarter. Sutton 
Sharpe,]: whom I called on, gave me a second edition, and lent 
me the last London Magazine ,§ containing Lamb’s delightful 
letter to Southey. || His remarks on religion are full of deep 
feeling, and his eulogy on Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt most gene¬ 
rous. Lamb must be aware that he would expose himself to 

. * See Vol. II. p. 4S). 

t The object of this letter was to obtain a sum of money, to help Godwin 
.out of his difficulties. 

bar ^ e ^ iew Samuel Rogers. Afterwards Q. C., and eminent at the equity 

§ See th6 Works of Charles Lamb, Vol. I. p. 322. 

|| Southey had said in a review of “ Elia’s Essays ”: “ It is a book which 
wants only a sounder religious feeling, to be as delightful as it is original.” He 
“I?," 0 * intend to let the word sounder stand, but the passage was printed 
Without his seeing a proof of it 6 
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obloquy by such declaration*. It mmm tint i«* and Hmshu 
aro uo longer on friendly term**, Nothing that iaimh i*»» 
ever written him imprewttHi me more atrongly with lli«» 
sweetness of his dis|K«iti«»n and the strength of i«.% all*** 
tions. 

November 10th, • An interest ing day. I t»r«ikfc»if*fl with 
Flaxraan, by Invitation, to nna»t Sehlegel, Had I a* tnu« r h 
admiration for Behlegtd’M pommiil charaeter m I have l'«»r In* 
literary jkjwohs, I should imv© lattm gratified by hi* tcllst*#? 
Flaxman that it was he who first named him to Mmkmm «t*n 
Stabl, and who gave Madamo d© Htatd her first uhm »*f Uer 
man literature. Sehlegtd itt now devoting himatdf »» 
learning, and hardly attends to anything rk>, G«r t*xt\vrm 
tion during a short breakfast wan chiefly «ti f trmntal mthimim, 
Ho brought with him hia niece, an artist, who \%m Uwi 
ing under Girard at Paris, Flaxman ltail made an m*mt 

with Bundle and Bridge. And we mbs there, j*r«»» $|«SIy to 
see Flaxman’s “ Hhield of AetulIwC one of hi# greatest 4em%m 
Mr. Bridge laid it is a disgrace to th» Fngli»ti mduhty 
that only four oopies have ln*en ordered, by ftw» King, the 
Hiiko of York, the Duke of Northumlierbuwi, ami !#?«* 

dale.* hVldegel seemed f«» admire the wmk, It I#*?4 
Mayor’s Day, and we stayed to *ee the j»r« rt'e«wo**l|, 

November 18th, - ■ I ijMiiit Urn forenoon at home. loude-l 
Mrs. Wordsworth’s Journal. I do tail hmm when I tmvm felt 
more humble than in muling it; it in tm anterior to my itwfi 
She saw so much more than I did, though we were »»y tw 
aide during a great part of the time, Her Tvm\\mii*m and 
her observation were alike employed with uti muefi 
olfbofc tluui mi no, rids book revived tmt*re»iMii» heart v «l“f 
mant 


Nomnber Hlh, ~ - I walked out early, Went t« the Kiiur’a 
Bonoh, whore inns of Garble’* men w«« brought up for tndgotent 
for publishing blasphemy. A halfemxv ( ’athohe. Freo«h ..•A* 
in mitigation, » My lawda,” he «»M/» y.mr U>uMmm 'J n n«i 
punish thm man, now that blasphemy in jtt«itf§r4 l*y ,|ri «rf 1W 
liament” This rou#mI I*»rd Klloidmmogh, *« Tltut mmm *4 ik, 
Mr. hrenoh." - •• Why, mv hoitl, the tat# Bill N^wNtftttjf lb# 
penalties on denying the Trinity justifies f f w 

was a very sore subject to Iain! f'UicmlM’tmgh, nit trrtumt of 
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' the imputed heterodoxy of the Bishop of Carlisle, his father. 
French could only allege that this might have misled the de¬ 
fendant. He was put down after uttering many absurdities. 
On this the defendant said : “ I should like to know, my Lords, 
if I may not say Christ was not God without being punished 
for it?” This brought up Best, and he said : “In answer to 
the question so indecently put, I have no hesitation in saying 
that, notwithstanding the Act referred to, it is a crime punish¬ 
able by law to say of the Saviour of the world that he was ” — 
and then there was a pause — “ other than he declared himself 
to be.” He was about to utter an absurdity, and luckily be¬ 
thought himself. 

November 26th. — Took tea and supped at Godwin’s. The 
Lambs there, and some young men. We played whist, <fec. 
Mrs. Shelley there. She is unaltered, yet I did not know 
her at first. She looks elegant and sickly ahd young. One 
would not suppose she was the author of “ Frankenstein.” 

November 27th. — I called early on Southey at his brother’s; 
he received me cordially ; we chatted during a short walk. 
He wishes me to write an article on Germany for the Quarterly , 
which I am half inclined to do. . Southey talks liberally and 
temperately on Spanish affairs. He believes the King of Por¬ 
tugal will give a constitution to the people, but he has no 
hopes from the King of Spain. He has been furnished with 
Sir Hew Dalrymple’s papers, from which he has collected two 
facts which he does not think it right at present to make 
public : one, that the present King of France * offered to fight 
in the Spanish army against Buonaparte ; the other, that of 
thirty-five despatches which Sir Hew sent to Lord Castlereagh, 
only three were answered. The Spanish Ministry have been 
very abstinent in not revealing this fact against Louis lately ; 
it would give new bitterness to the national feeling against 
him. Ho one now cares about Castlereagh’s reputation. 

December Sd. — I dined in Castle Street, and then took tea 
at Flaxman’s. A serious conversation on Jung’s u Theorie der 
Geisterkunde ” t (“ Theory of the Science of Spirits ”). Flax- 
man is prepared to go a very great way with Jung, for though 
H® does not believe in animal magnetism, and has a Strong and 
very unfavorable opinion of the art, and though he does not 
believe in witchcraft, yet he does believe in ghosts, and he re¬ 
lated the following anecdotes as confirming his belief: Mr. 
E- ordered of Flaxman a monument for his wife, and 

* Louis XVIII. This work has been translated into English. 
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directed that a dove should be intrtwluml Flax man otippooed 
it wan an armorial crest* but mi making an inquiry wnm mforntrd 
that it was not, and wa« told tins anecdote m explanatory of 
the required ornament. When Mm. K- - - wa« «m her death 
bed, her husluuid, being in the mom with her* |»*wutrd that 
ahe was apjwrently cementing uith some one. On «»Vt»g her 
what aim was sayiitg, Mrs, K -■ replied, “ 1H» not you see 
jvliaa ~~— at thu window 1" - *• MU* — » m*t here,” atttd 

her husband. ** But »he in,*’ wild Mm. K-.™. ‘'Sh# t« at the 
window, standing with a d«v« in her hand, and mht* my« ah# 
will come again to me on Wodouwluy." Mow this Mt«$ ™ , 
who was a partieular friend of Mix K • , muded at a di* 

tamo®, and had then been dead three moutha, Whether her 
death was then known to Mtu K——l cannot my, On the 
Wednesday Mr*. K - died. Flax man alow related that he 
had a ootmiu* a Ifr. KUmumii. a lUsnentiug mmiatrr, who died 
many yean ago. Flaxman* when a ymmg man, wa» a brhovrr 
in ghosts, the Doctor an utdwhever. A a ami dispute tin th» 
subject having taken place, Mr. Flagman *aid to the !Wf«»r: 
“ I know you tire n very candid, a* well as honest man, and l 
now put it to you whether, though you are thus tuereduloua, 
you have never exjterieneed am thing which tends t<» prove 
tliat appearances* of dewrtrd spirits are permitted by Divine 
Providence 1 ” Being tuna i»re*«ed, the Itoetor cu*»fe**ed that 
the following eireumatime** had taken place; There mine to 
him once a very ignorant and low fellow, who lived in hi* 
lieighlxirhoml, to aak him what he thought of an iwcurrenre 
tliat had taken place the preceding night. A» he lav tn hwi, 
on a sudden a very heavy and alarming tmUe had taken place 
in ft room altovo him where no one waa, and which he could 
not account for. He thought it tmial come from a remain of 
Ilia at sen, who had pmmwed to come to him whenever he died. 
The Doctor scolded at the miut ami sent him off, Some week* 
afterwards the man came again, to tell him tliat hi* cousin, lt« 
had learned, wo* drowned that very night. 

ftm. § Ia*t, me add here, what l may have aahl i«*f«re, that 
C’harkm Bechor told me a atorv the very reutttcrj«irt i*f thia, ■-«* 
that *imo night he was awakened hy a Round of hi« l*rother‘a 
voice crying out that he wan drowning, and it afterward* am 
pearad that his brotiter waa drowned that very night. It should 
bo said that there was a fttrioua temjieat at Ilia time, anil Beel»#r 
was on the KnglUh eotwd* and knew that hl« Ignthurwaa at mm 
on the coast of Holland, 
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I should add to what I have said of Flaxman, that he was 
satisfied Jung had borrowed his theory frorri a much greater 
man, Swedenborg. 

December 22d. — Dined with Southern in Castle Street, and 
then went to Flaxman’s. I read to them parts of Jung’s work, 
but Flaxman thought his system very inferior to Swedenborg’s. 
Flaxman declared his conviction that Swedenborg has given the 
true interpretation of the Old and New Testaments, and he be¬ 
lieves in him as an inspired teacher. He says, that till he read 
his explanations of the Scriptures, they were to him a painful 
mystery. He has lent me a summary of the Swedenborgian 
doctrines. 

December 81st. — A year to me of great enjoyment, but not 
of prosperity. My fees amounted to 445 guineas. As to my¬ 
self, I have become more and more desirous to be religious, but 
seem to be further off than ever. Whenever I draw near, the 
negative side of the magnet works, and I am pushed back by 
an invisible power. 
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